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PREFACE, 



Wken, a year ago^ I was aaked by his son to go over the 
YolmnmouB papers and write the life of Dr. Wilson of Bom- 
bay, I at once sacrificed other engagements to the duty. 
As Editor of the Calcutta Review for some time before the 
Mntiny of 1857^ and as Editor of The Friend of India and 
Correspondent of The Times for many years after it, I was 
called to observe and occasionally to discuss the career of 
the Philanthropist and Scholar of Western India. For forty- 
seven years as a public man and a missionaiy he worked, 
he wrote, he spoke, and in countless ways he joyfully toiled 
for the people of India. While viceroys and goyemors, officials 
and merchants, scholars and travellers, succeeded each other 
and passed away all too rapidly, he remained a permanent 
living force, a mediator between the natives and the govern- 
ing class, an interpreter of the varied Asiatic races, creeds, 
and longings, to their alien but benevolent rulers. Nor was 
his work for his own countrymen less remarkable, in its d^ree, 
than his life of self-sacrifice for Hindoos and Muhammadans, 
Parsees and Jews, outcastes and aborigines, and his building 
up of the indigenous Church of India. His influence main- 
tained an English standard of morality and manners in 
society, while he was the centre of a select group of ad- 
ministrators, not confined to Bombay, like Sir Donald 
Mlieod, to mention only the dead. As an Orientalist and 
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scholar, the power of his memory was only less remarkable 
than the ardour of his industry; his linguistic instinct was 
r^ulated by the philosophy with which his native country is 
identified, and all were directed by the lofibiest motive and 
the purest passion that can inflame the breast Wealth and 
honours he put from him, save when he could make them also 
ministers in the work of humanity. From Central India to 
Central Africa^and from Cabul to Comorin, there are thousands 
who call John Wilson blessed. His hundreds of educated 
converts and catechumens are the seed of the Church of 
Western India. Every missionaiy and student of India 
Missions must sit at his feet. 

From 1864, when I first visited Bombay, to his death at 
the close of 1875, 1 learned to know the man as well as his 
work. But he cannot be so well reproduced on the cold 
page, for his own writings do not reflect the charm of his 
talk, which delighted generations of friends, from Sir John 
Malcolm to Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, Sir Bartie 
Frere and Mr. Grant Duff My aim is that this volume may 
supply the materials, at least, from which his Country and 
the Church Catholic, oriental scholars, and the princes and 
educated natives of India, shall not only see what manner of 
man he was but be stimulated by his rare example. I hope 
also that the sketches of the other good and great men who 
worked for a time by his side, may not be without interest ; 
and that, still more, it may be seen how the British Govern- 
ment is rising to the height 'of our national responsibility 
for the good of the millions of Southern Asia, and of the 
neighbouring Malay, Chinese, Tatar, Persian, Arab, Abys- 
sinian, and Negro peoples. 



PREFACE. IX 

This is an English book, and therefore, though it oocar 
sionally treats purely scholarly questions, the English vowels 
are used to transliterate oriental names and terms. Save in 
occasional extracts which demand the preservation of the 
original spelling, and in the name which I would fiiin have 
printed *^ Boodhist," hardly an Asiatic word or phrase will be 
found which is not so rendered as to be capable of correct 
pronunciation, and of being easily understood. Scholars 
who write for scholars only, do well to follow the Indian and 
European vowel sounds. Scholars, officials, and all who 
deare the English reader to be attracted to, instead of being 
repelled from, the study of India and the East, will use 
English as uniformly as ineradicable custom permits. 

Besides the acknowledgments made in the course of the 
narrative, I have to thank for their assistance his Excellency 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart, who, as the present Governor of 
Bombay, instructed the departments to supply copies of some 
of Dr. Wilson's official correspondence ; Sir Alexander Qrant, 
Bart, Principal of the University of Edinburgh, who, as 
INrector of Public Instruction for some years, was closely 
associated with Dr. Wilson ; the third Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- 
hoy, Bart; the Revs. Dhunjeebhoy Nowrojee and R 
Stothert, M.A.; Dr. Birdwood, C.S.L, and Dr. R Rost, of 
the India Office ; Hugh Miller, M.D., Esq. of Broomfield, 
Helensburgh; W. P. Jervis, Esq. of Turin; Professors 
Charteris and Eggeling ; and Professor Weber of Berlin, who 
has communicated to me, through Mr. John Muir, D.C.L, 
C.I.R, his very high estimate of the scientific pursuits of 
Dr. Wilson as an Orientalist who subordinated scholarly repu- 
tation to missionary ends. Only the long frontier war, and 
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the other cares of his office as Qovemor of Cape Colouy, 
haye prevented his Excellency Sir Bartle Frere from con- 
tributing reminiscences of his lifelong friend. 

As this volume has passed through the press death has 
removed these contemporaries and correspondents of Dr. 
Wilson — the Rev. John Cooper, his early colleague; Dr. 
Lang, of Sydney ; M. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris ; Professor 
Westeigaard, of Copenhagen ; and Mr. George Thompson. 



Sbrahfore House, Msbchiston, 

Edinbuboh, 19^ October 1878. 
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" Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 
Thou Soul, that art the eternity of thought 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thon intertwine for me 
The passions that build np our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man ; 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature ; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought. 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, — ^until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart" 

Wordsworth in The Prelude. 



"Audieram enim ego, adhuc puer, de vita etema nobis promissa per 
humilitatem Domini Dei nostri descendentis ad superbiam nostram ; et 
signabar jam signo crucis Ejus, et condiebar Ejus sale, jam inde ab utero 
matris mesB quae multum speravit in Te." — S. AuR. Auoustini Ccnfessio. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

At a point some twenty-five miles to the south-east of the 
city of Edinbuigh, the three counties of Edinburgh, Berwick, 
and Boxbuigh meet. The spot is the summit of Lauder Hill, 
which rises between the railway station of Stow and the 
royal buigh of Lauder, chief of all the district of Lauder- 
dale. As we stand on the ancient road, now grass-grown, 
we survey perhaps the widest and most quietly beautiful 
scene that the Scottish Border can present From the 
Lammermoor to the Cheviot Hills, with the rounded Eildons 
sprouting at their base, the breadth of the two border 
counties, the Merse or march of Berwick and the fells of 
Boxbuigh, are spread out before us. Distant Teviot and 
near Tweed roll down to the North Sea, watering a land of 
more historic renown than any other part of the too long 
disimited Kingdom. Behind we have left Gala Water, with 
its memories of legend and of song ; before us, half hidden 
by the hill on which we stand, is the Leader which gives 
its name to Lauderdale. For more than twenty miles the 
stream flows on from the Lammermoors tUl it mingles its 
waters with the Tweed below Melrose Abbey. Even Scot- 
land presents few valleys so broad, so fertile, as this Lauder 
dale throughout its long extent. Monk and warrior early 
chose it for their own, from Dryburgh Abbey where Sir 
Walter Scott lies, and Erceldoune or Earlston where Thomas 
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the Bhymer sang his prophecies, to Thirlestane Castle where 
the Maitlands of Lauderdale still pleasantly perpetuate a 
house well known in Scottish history. Here it was, along 
the great highway, from the marshalling-ground of the 
Boroughmuir of Edinburgh to the fords of the Tweed and 
the field of Flodden, that the Edwards led their invading 
armies, and the Stewarts their avenging forces ; while noble 
and yeoman on both sides the marches fought for their 
own hand. Old Thirlestane, near whose ruins the Leader 
now flows so gently, was long the tower from which " Mait- 
land, with his auld grey beard," whom Gawan Douglas 
thought worthy of a place in his allegory of the " Palace of 
Honour," beat back the English. The ballad of ''Auld 
Maitland," as taken down from the lips of Jane Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd's mother, who had learned it from a blind 
man of ninety, deserves all the enthusiasm Sir Walter Scott 
expresses for it. But even finer to the son of the Border 
is the more modem song of " Leader Haughs and Yarrow," 
with its quaint poetic catalogue of names and places sweeter 
to the natives of Lauderdale and Selkirk than those of Homer 
or of Milton. The old minstrel sighs at the close for the 
glory that is departed, for he wrote doubtless in the evil days 
just after the duke built the present castle in 1674 — 

** Sing Erlington and Cowdenknowes, 
Wheie Humes had ance commanding ; 
And Drygrange with the milk-white yowes 
'Twixt Tweed and Leader standing : 
The bird that flees through Redpath trees 
And Gladswood banks ilk morrow, 
May chaunt and sing sweet Leader Haughs 
And bonnie howms of Yarrow. 

'' But minstrel Bume cannot assuage 
His grief, while life endureth. 
To see the changes of his age 
Which fleeting time procureth ; 
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For mony a place standfi in hard case. 
Where blythe folk kend nae Borrow, 
With Humes that dwelt on Leader-side 
And Scotts that dwelt on Tarrow." 

It was at Lauder, too, in the days of the Third James, 
that Archibald Douglas "belled the cat," hanging before his 
sovereign's eyes five of the low favourites who misled the 
royal youth. Nor should it be overlooked that the minister of 
Lauder, inducted in 1638, was James Guthrie, the Covenanter 
whom Lauderdale martyred along with the Marquis of Argyll, 
the Earl of Tweeddale alone pleading for the milder sentence 
of banishment. But modem times have brought more peaceful 
associationa Except, perhaps, the Highland Inverness-shire, 
no part of Scotland has been so fruitful a nursery of heroes 
for the civilisation, if not the conquest of our Indian Empire. 
Tweedside and its many dales have, in the last century, sent 
forth Kers and Elliots, Douglases and Siddells, Scotts and 
Walkers, Malcolms and Grays, Napiers and Murrays to the 
noblest work any country has ever done for humanity. To a 
governor-general like Lord Minto, a statesman like Sir John 
Malcolm, a scholar and poet like Dr. Leyden, and an econo- 
mist like James Wilson, we have now to add the Christian 
missionary John Wilson. He was as great a scholar and 
as benevolent a philanthropist as the best of them, or as all 
of them together ; and he was a more potent force than they, 
because he gave himself to the people of India for a life of 
continuous service, covering nearly half a century, and because 
that service was inspired and fed every hour by the highest of 
all motives, the purest of all forms of self-sacrifice. 

John Wilson was born in the Berwickshire buigh of 
Lauder on the 11th day of December 1804. He was the 
eldest of seven children, four brothers and three sisters, most 
of whom still survive. He came of a long-lived stock of small 
proprietors and farmers who for two hundred years inhabited 
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the thatched, but now enlargedyhouse in the "Eow" of the town 
in which he first saw the light. His great-grandfather reached 
the age of ninety-eight, his grandfather lived to be eighty-eight, 
his father and mother each died at eighty-two. Physically, he 
thus inherited a constitution of singular elasticity and power 
of endurance, under the frequent hardship of toilsome jour- 
neys and malarious disease in the jungles of Western India^ 
before British railways, or even roads, had opened them up. 
His father, Andrew Wilson, was for more than forty years 
a councillor of the burgh, and was an elder in the parish 
kirk. His mother, Janet Hunter, the eldest of a family of 
thirteen most of whom lived to a good old age, was a woman 
of great force of character. This, added to the kindly un- 
selfishness which marked her eldest son also, caused her to 
be in constant request by her neighbours in times of sickness 
and trouble. Father and mother combined in their rearing 
the economic conditions of the surrounding district Lauder- 
dale, to the east of the Leader, is a district of large 
farms, yielding an average rental of a thousand a year and 
upwards, even in those days, and worked in the very best 
style of the gravde culture. Of James Hunter, the leaseholder 
of one of the most extensive of these, John Wilson's mother 
was the eldest daughter. To the west of the stream lie the 
town and its unusually wide commonage, covering at the 
present time 1700 acres, but doubtless larger a century ago. 
The land is owned by the burgesses, and a very considerable 
share of it had always been possessed by the Wilsons of the 
"Eow." The old conditions are only now beginning to give 
place to the same influences which have made the high &rm- 
ing of the Lothians and the Merse famous in the history 
of agriculture. At last some of the " portioners ** have 
combined to work the common land by the steam plough on 
a large scale. Yet^ tiU this present year, the greater part of 
the burgh lands has been little more than fine pasture slopes, 
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to wliich the catUe have been led daSLj, tmder a common 
heidsman. Of such a stock, and out o( the very heart of 
fanner-life, sprang the thonghtfol scholar, the unwearied 
preacher, the distinguished philanthropist of Bombay. 

No love had he, though the eldest of four sons, for the 
doubly ancestral and honourable calling. From the womb 
he had a higher vocation. Had he become the apostle of a 
superstitious mysticism, like Gooroo Nanuk, the founder of 
the Sikh dissent from Hindooism, the same stories might 
have been told of the great Christian Grooroa For Nanuk, 
too, was the son of the chief " portioner " of the common of a 
village near Lahore, and he failed to keep his father's 
buCTaloes from the cultivated fields. Kanuk never played 
like other children, so that the Hindoos said, '* Some god is 
in hiuL" On the second of Andrew Wilson's sons fell the 
duty of helping in the farm, and of driving the cattle to the 
nearest fair of St Boswell's. From infancy John revealed 
himself as meant for a very different lot When a baby he 
almost alarmed his mother by speaking before he could walk, 
and with an intelligence imprecedented in the experience of 
the neighbours. So the Mussulman villagers had said of 
Nanuk, *' A holy man of God has been bom!" As he grew 
up John Wilson was to his schoolfellows " the priest," by 
which name he was always known among them. His early 
developed tendencies brought him into trouble. On one 
occasion the boy was found preaching from a hollow tree 
behind Thirlestane Castle to the people who were sauntering 
home on the Sacrament Sunday evening, and was chastised 
for what seemed to his parents an offence. The secret of 
his life was not one which mere heredity may explain, though 
that too will find data in it It is thus stated by himself in 
a ** diary of religious experience " which he began to write 
on his twentieth birthday, but did not continue beyond his 
departure for India : — " When about the age of three years, I 
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was put to sleep in the same bed with my aged grandfather 
by my fathei^s side. He was the first person, if I remember 
rightly, who communicated to me any knowledge about God 
and my souL I remember well the effect his instructions, by 
the blessing of God, produced upon my mind : the impressions 
which were then conveyed to me have never been wholly re- 
moved fix)m me. I can never forget the fervour with which 
he engaged in his evening private devotions, and the feeling 
with which at such times he repeated the twenty-third Psalm, 
especially the concluding verse — 

* Goodness and mercy all my life 

Shall snrely follow me, 
And in Gk)d'8 house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be.' 

" I was very early under conviction of sin, and I trust that 
the Lord at an early period of my life took a saving dealing 
with my souL When about the age of four years I was sent 
to a school in Lauder taught by Mr. George Murray, where I 
continuedabout the space of one year. I then went to the parish 
school taught by Mr. Alexander Paterson, where, under Mr. 
Paterson's instructions, I made remarkable progress." It was 
an early and it became a fruitful consecration ; even as that 
of the prophet of Naioth and the statesman of Bamah. 

John Wilson proved to be as fortunate in his teacher and 
in his companions as in his early home life. A new spirit 
in truth was abroad over the land, which had long lain under 
the spell of what is called '' moderatism " in Scotland. It 
was the beginning, too, of that fifty years' period of peace and 
reform, in State as well * as Church, which the crowning 
victory of Waterloo seemed to introduce. Dr. Wilson used 
to tell how, when he was little more than ten years old, the 
Edinburgh coach came to Lauder adorned with boughs, and 
one who had gone to the place where it stopped, to hear the 
news, rushed down the How shouting " We've just annihilated 
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them." In both Lander and Stow there happened to be evan- 
gelical preachers in the parish chnrches, Mr. Cosens and Dr. 
Gonnack, while the ''Burgher'' or seceding congregations 
wero everywhere ministered to by earnest men, to whom 
many of the surrounding families were driven by the old 
''moderates." The coming of Mr. Paterson to the parish 
school at this time was an event of importance. It affected 
at once the spiritual condition of the whole district, and 
speedily brought within the reach of evangelical teaching all 
the hopeful youth of the surrounding country. The survivor 
of that bandy the venerable Dr. Fairbaim of Newhaven, has 
thus written out the memories of these days : — 

'* John Wilson was one of a group of boys who received 
their early education at the parish school of Lauder, and 
most of whom proceeded together to the University of 
Edinburgh. I have them all in my mind's eye, in the 
flower of their boyhood, as fresh as yesterday — John and 
Peter Purves, George Paterson, George Douglas, James and 
David Bunciman, John Paterson, John Wilson, William 
Bomanes, Patrick Fairbaim, Alexander Murray, James 
Haswell, Alexander Jamieson, Bobert Lees, Thomas Simpson, 
William Broomfield, William Dove, and others. Most of 
them ran a successful career in life, and some of them 
attained great eminence. Here they are — distinct, but oh ! 
how distant — ^for with one exception they have all passed 
within the veil, and I alone am left to tell their story. 

" I have the most distinct recollection of the characters of 
all my school-fellows, and not least of John Wilson. He was 
a modest, devout, affectionate, and gentle boy, always ready 
to take part with the weakest, and never in a quarrel or a 
scrape. He was, I think, the most diligent and persevering 
student in the school, and I can readily understand how he 
attained to such acquirements and success. He was also 
eminently truthful and sincere. There was one of our 
number (James Bunciman) whom our teacher always charac- 
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teiised as the 'boy who never told a lie/ and he used to 
associate John Wilson with him in this hononiable dis- 
tinction. I remember in one of the intervals of our school 
day, a band of us started ' up the bum ' for fishing and other 
diversions. Seduced by the summer sunlight (oh how bright 
it was in those days !) we heeded not the lapse of time, till 
the school hour had passed. Then came a conference to 
determine what we would say for ourselves, and various pro- 
posals, savouring, I fear, of diplomacy, were made. But the 
discussion was cut short by John Wilson saying, in a tone 
unusually energetic for him, * I tell you what — ^we will tell 
the truth,' and the truth he told — aye, and continued to tell 
it tin his dying day. 

'' I well remember also a veiy bright and calm summer 
Sabbath day. As the people went along the road to church, 
there was a question in every mouth — ' Will they be fecktirC 
on sic a day as this ?' After sermon there was a fellowship- 
meeting in the session-house of the Burgher meeting-house, 
into which my Mend John and 1 contrived to get admission. 
Again the question went round, * Will they be fechiiri t ' and 
the inquiry tinged all the services with unusual solemnity. 
A venerable white-headed elder, Saunders Downie, the tailor — 
who has passed long since into the fellowship of the four-and- 
twenty Elders that sit around the Throne — delivered himself 
to this effect: 'Surely,' he said in his godly simplicity, 
' surely they'll let the blessed Sabbath ower afore they fecht.' 
Whether they were * fechtin*, ' or whether they let the blessed 
Sabbath over before doing so, you will judge when I say that 
that Sabbath day was the 18th of June 1815. Then came a 
week of anxiety ; groups of people stood all the day at the 
head of the town, in the expectation of hearing the booming 
of the guns of the distant castle of Edinburgh announcing a 
victory. At last came the full accounts of the great battle, 
which filled every mouth and heart for many a long day. I 
recollect we were both much impressed with all this, and had 
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our minds opened for the first time to the &ct that there was 
a wide world beyond the limits of our little valley, aud that 
it was a world in which much evil abounded, and which stood 
in great need of improvement. 

" Then came a movement on behalf of the first of the evan- 
gelistic schemes which succeeded in penetrating to that part of 
the country. This was the Bible Society ; and I recollect a 
sermon being preached on its behalf in the Buigher meeting- 
house by the Sev. Br. Waugh of London, at which my Mend 
and I were present The matter and manner of the preacher 
were both deeply impressive ; and I rather think that^ if the 
seeds of the evangelistic spirit were not that night sown for 
the first time in John Wilson's mind, they were, to say the 
least of it^ veiy copiously and effectually watered. After that 
we went to the University of Edinbuigh, and we arrived there 
just at the time when evangelical religion began to reassert 
its power in this countiy. The old Gospel, which had been 
" by Cameron thundered and by Senwick poured," now flowed 
forth in the sweet stream of Heniy Grey's pathetic eloquence, 
or was uttered from the pulpit of St George's by the mighty 
voice of Andrew Thomson. Some of us were not very sure 
about it at first Coming as we didfrom the countiy of Thomas 
Boston, there was something new to us in the methods of 
these great preachers. One of our number indeed, and. he not 
the least earnest among us, never quite overcame his scruples. 
He held it aU to be ' sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,' 
and declared that he could only find ' the root of the matter ' 
in the Secession meeting-house in the Potterrow, then minis- 
tered to by the Bev. Mr. Simpson. I must say this incident 
has taught me a great lesson of caution in judging of new 
religious movements. We soon discovered, however, that a 
new-bom day of light and truth had at last broken out in this 
country; and this discovery was fully made to us by the 
coming of Dr. Robert Gordon to Edinburgh. That was an 
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era in our spiritual history never to be foigotten. We were 
all carried captive by the mighty spell of his eloquence. 
John Wilson attached himself to the ministry of Dr. Gordon, 
and you know the great power which it exercised over his 
mind and history. All my recollections of my beloved school- 
fellow are such as to harmonise with his after-life. Truly in 
his case ' the child was father of the man.' " 

In his fourteenth year John Wilson went to Edinburgh 
University, to begin that eight years' course of linguistic, philo- 
sophical, and theological studies by which the Scottish 
Churches still wisely produce a well-trained and often cultured 
ministry. Two Border youths, from the not very distant 
Annandale, had, after similar home and school training, 
matriculated at the University at the same age, and had not 
long passed out of it when the Lauder boy first entered his 
name in that fragment of the old building which occupied 
the quadrangle until the present library was completed. 
These were Edward Irving and Thomas Carlyle. Very fresh 
traditions of the former still circulated among his juniors, 
while the latter had just returned from his mathematical 
teachership in Kirkcaldy to write for Brewster's Encyclopaedia, 
Both had been heroes in Sir John Leslie's class, where Wilson 
succeeded them in reputation in due time. We cannot say 
that the picture, in the autobiography which Carlyle wrote in 
1831 as "Sartor Eesartus," of "the University where I was 
educated," and the "eleven hundred Christian striplings" 
turned loose into its " small ill-chosen library," is altogether 
a caricature of the facts. At any rate, Carlyle admits that 
there were some eleven of that number who were eager to 
learn, and Wilson was one of them in his time, as Irving and 
Carlyle had been in theirs. Like them, too, Wilson took to 
teaching. At the close of the first session, the lad conducted 
the school of Homdean on the Tweed, lajring thus early the 
foundation of that educational experience by which, as Ver- 
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nacular Missionary, Principal of an English College, and 

Yice-Chancellor of the UniTeisitT, he nas afterwaids to 

levolutionise society in Western India. One of his sistos 

still tells how the boy of fifteen prepared to resist a midnight 

attempt to rob him of the school fees on the fiist occasion 

on which he had gained the hard-earned money. At the close 

of the second collie session, the Ber. Dr. Cormack, of the 

neighboniing village of Stow, made the successful student 

tutor to his son and nephews, a duty which he discharged in 

a manner to endear him to the parents of both almost up to 

the time of his departure for India. Dr. Connack, when 

himself tutor in the {Eomly of the Soses of Kilravock, had 

married one of the daughters, and her brother. Colonel Bose, 

had sent home his sons to be educated in the manse at Stow. 

When Colonel, afterwards Sir John, Sose, himself returned 

to his family estate in the Highlands, he tried to induce John 

Wilson to settle in his family there for some time, and to 

accompany his boys to Holland, so highly did he appreciate 

the tutor's sendees. The youths were happy who had such 

a guide, himself still young. Even now it is almost pathetic 

to read the letters which they wrote to him during his 

absence at coU^e and in India, and carefully treasured by 

him among his most precious papers. One of the lads is now 

Sir John Bose Cormack, a well-known physician in Plsris. 

The other two went to India in their day, where their old 

friend met them sometimes, and where they won a name for 

courage and ability in the Sikh wais. 

A tour which, in the autumn of 1824, the tutor made to 
the North with his pupils, called forth a series of letters to his 
home in which we find such entries as thesa At Kingussie he 
visited the periodical fair : " All the people were veiy meixy. 
They were mostly all dressed in the Highland dress, and, 
speaking Gaelic, they appeared quite comical I have laughed 
this whole fortnight at them." The letters show the same 
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detailed power of observation and genial humour which 
marked his Indian tours, and made him the most delightful 
companion on such occasions. In 1827 he reports, " I have 
been obliged to buy a pair of silver spectacles for myself:" 
thus early did study begin to tell on him. 

To this residence for four years, with college intervals, in 
Dr. Cormack's family, we must trace the determination, which 
he early formed, to give his life to the people of India. 
When afterwards bidding farewell to Dr. Brown, the minister 
of Langton, he expressed regret that he had to sail before the 
annual meeting of the Berwickshire Bible Society, for, he said, 
" My wish was to have stated publicly that it was the reading 
of your annual reports that first awakened me to the import- 
ance of Missions, and led me to resolve to devote myself to 
the foreign field."^ But it was the Bose and Gormack influence 
which directed that resolve to the East, at a time when 
Scotland had not a missionary there. The first surprise of 
the young tutor of sixteen, when he began his duties in the 
manse of Stow, was caused by the Hindostanee which alone 
the Bose boys spoke, like so many Anglo-Indian children 
fresh &om the influence of native servants. That was one of 
the first languages he was to master when he began work in 
Bombay,in order by voice and pen to influence the Muhamma- 
dans and all who used what is a mere liiiffua franca. He was 
more or less in an Indian atmosphere, as each irregular mail 
in those days brought news of Maratha wars and Pindaree 
raids, of the triumphs of Lord Hastings, of the political 
exploits of Malcolm, the yeoman's son of the not distant 
Bumfoot, and of Governor Munro, the Glasgow boy. But 
more living to the youth than all that was the personal 
friendship of General Walker, who often drove into Stow 

^ I take this from notes of Dr. Wilson's student life supplied by Dr. 
Brown's son, the Rev. Thomas Brown, the accomplished minister of the Dean 
Church in Edinburgh. 
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from Bowland, his seat on the Crala Water. As political 
officer in chaige of the great Native State of Baroda, with 
Kathiawar and Kutch, he had won for himself a name as a 
philanthropist and administrator, by carrying on the work of 
the old Gk)Temor, Jonathan Duncan, for the prevention of 
female iniSuiticide among the Jadeja Bajpoots. When re- 
visiting EjUMawar in 1809, before bidding it a final farewell. 
General Walker had enjoyed the sweet reward of seeing not 
a few of the children whom he had preserved, and of heanng 
one in&nt voice lisping to him in the (xoojaratee tongue — 
" Walker Sahib saved me." The entrancing story of humanity 
became familiar to Wilson in his youth, for in 1819, at the 
very time of his intercourse with the lad, the retired officer 
was engaged in a correspondence with the Court of Directors^ 
in which he urged them to keep up the preventive system that 
had effected so much, but was being neglected by a new 
generation of officials. The only result was the (general's 
appointment as Governor of St. Helena, the small population 
of which he sought to benefit with the same kindly wisdom 
that he had shown in north Bombay. That work was not 
unknown in the country-side, for the minister of Stow had 
been its historian. But it was reserved for the young tutor 
himself to complete it, alike by stirring up the Bombay Grovem- 
ment, and by writing the "History of the Suppression of 
Infanticide in Western India " in 1855, and again in 1875. 
Thus to the influences of home and of school, of companions 
and of minister, there was added, at the time when he was 
most susceptible of such impressions, the subtie power of the 
society of men like Cormack and Walker, who drew him 
unconsciously to the work prepared for him in the then bx 
off and shadowy East 

In the second of the four years of his theological studies, 
or in his twentieth year, Wilson became more closely identi- 
fied with Edinburgh in both its university life and its literary 
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and ecclesiastical coteries. He had taken full advantage of 
the Arts course, for among the professors of that faculty were 
able teachers and accomplished savans. Pillans, unjustly 
satirised by Byron, had been transferred from the rector's 
chair in the High School of Edinburgh, which Dr. Adam had 
made illustrious, and which his successor had not dimmed at 
least, to the professorship of Humanity or Latin, taking with 
him his '' dux," John Brown Patterson, the most promising 
student of his day, who became warmly attached to Wilson. 
Inscriptions on missionary churches and university founda- 
tion stones in the East prove that Wilson retained to the 
last all the graceful Latinity which he acquired at Lauder 
and Edinburgh. We may pass over the Greek professor, 
but the students found ample atonement in the Moral 
Philosophy class of Professor Wilson, whose whirlwind of 
rhetoric twenty-one Tory and eleven Whig patrons of the 
chair had preferred to the massive erudition and the philoso- 
phical power of him who became our modem Aristotle — 
Sir William Hamilton. Had the Lauder student come under 
the spell of one who did not become professor of Metaphysics 
for some years afterwards, even he must have gained a more 
analytic and expository power in those investigations of the 
hoary philosophies of Yedist and Buddhist, Zoroastrian and 
Soofee, by which he did much to shake the grim idolatries 
and subtle pantheism of southern and western Asia. But he 
enjoyed what was of equal value for such a purpose at that 
time, — the physical researches of Sir John Leslie, Playfair's 
successor in the chair of Natural Philosophy. There he stood 
in the front rank, a significant fact, for it is through the clay 
of the physical error worked up with the iron of speculative 
falsehood in the systems of the East, that they are first to 
be shaken and shattered. What of mathematical principles, 
physical law, and the natural sciences John Wilson then mas- 
tered, he developed and applied all through his conflicts with 
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the defenders of the Oriental faiths, and in his disconises and 
writings, as the fiist scholar of Western India. In geology, 
in botany, in the more recondite region of archaeology, he 
kept pace with the most recent researches, to which, in his 
own province, he laigely contribnted. Nature came second 
only to the divine Word, and worked harmoniously along 
with it in his whole missionary career. 

The same cannot be asserted of the Theological Faculty of 
the University of Edinburgh at that period. It was the dreary 
time, just before, in 1828 — too late for Wilson — Thomas 
Chalmers was transferred from St Andrews, where he had 
brought to the birth of a more spiritual and intellectual life 
men like Sobert Nesbit, soon to precede Wilson to Bombay; 
and Alexander Duff, William S. Mackay, and David Ewart, 
destined to foUow him, but to Calcutta. The divinity Pro- 
fessors were also parish ministers, who droned through their 
lectures as through their sermons, while their hearers slept 
or attended to their own private affairs. The pamphlets of 
these days, on Sir John Leslie's case for instance, make strange 
revelations of academic ineptitude and ecclesiastical incompe- 
tence, to those who care to rake among them. But for the 
dawn of the Evangelical party in the pulpits of Gordon in the 
New North Church, Andrew Thomson in St. Geoige's, and 
Henry Grey, and of Thomas M'Crie, outside of the kirk, the 
men of the next generation would have been worse than their 
Cithers. John Wilson, unlike him who was afterwards Prin- 
cipal Cunningham, had taken with him to the Divinity Hall 
the living power which had first moved his childish heart, 
when, awestruck, he had seen it visibly in his grandfather^s 
evening prayers. Now, on 11th December 1824, on entering 
his twenty-first year, he began that " review of the Lord's 
gracious dealings with my soul," already referred to. 

** This day I have completed my twentieth year, God teach 
me to improve the fleeting moments of my existence. As 
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bought with a price, even with the precious blood of Christ, 
may I devote myself wholly — soul, body, and spirit — to declare 
and show forth thy glory to my sinful brethren of mankind." 
About this time he seems to have formally signed a '' solemn 
profession, dedication, and engagement" of himself to God. 
The time-stained paper is without date, and is headed, in 
pencil of a much later year evidently, " Form, I think, taken 
from WiUison." With it are two similar deeds of holiest con- 
secration, in which, on 1st Januaiy 1759, and again at Elgin 
on 11th May 1785, an ancestor of his first wife, James Hay, 
son of the Rev. Dr. James Hay, vowed himself to the Lord. 
In both cases each page, and in some instances paragraph, is 
signed by the covenanting person. All through his life of 
three score and ten, openly, as in those most private papers 
which mark his energising in soul, we see how John Wilson 
kept the covenant thus made in the fervour of a first love, and 
the comparative innocence of an early freedom from the power 
of the world. At college as at school, of full age as when a 
child among his companions, he is still '* the priest " in the 
highest sense — ^the priest unto God. From his Journal at 
this time we take these further extracts. He is in the Stow 
Manse, in that first year of his theological studies, which 
the loose regulations of those days allowed students to spend 
out of college if they wrote the necessary exercises. His 
heart is set on missionary work, it will be observed. He writes 
to a friend at this time, " The Memoirs of David Brainerd 
and Henry Martyn give me particular pleasure " : — 

" Tuesday, lAih December 1824 — ^This day was cheered by 
the hope that I had more success in teaching than usuaL 
Head part of the life of the Rev. David Brainerd. What an 
example of the power of divine truth ! How many his trials ! 
how great his labours ! Lord, fill my soul with a lowly 
opinion of myself, and sanctify and prepare me for the same 
work in which he was engaged." 
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" Thursday y 16^A. — ^The servants in the manse asked me 
to permit them to come into my room to join with me in 
evening prayers. Gave them permission, with the hope that 
they might derive, by the blessing of God, some benefit from 
this. Bead in the Greek Testament, in the evening, an ac- 
coimt of the fiJl of Babylon." 

" Friday^ 24th, — ^This day had some very edifying conver- 
sation with Alexander Kelly, shepherd to the buigh of Lauder. 
Admired his knowledge and the soundness of his views of 
divine truth. Had some sweet communion in evening 
prayer.** 

** Saturday, 25th, — ^This day sent a copy of my tract to my 
former pupil. Master John N. Bose, and a letter on the im- 
portance of religion. In the evening an order arrived from 
Greneral Walker, governor of St Helena, for Mr. Cormack to 
purchase on his account five guineas' worth of books for the 
congr^ational library." 

** Tuesday, 28^Aw — ^Bejoiced to hear of the great progress of 
divine truth from the Monthly Extracts of the Correspondence 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, What astonishing 
eCTects have, by the blessing of the spirit of God, been produced 
by the simple reading of the Word of God ! Moral miracles 
are daUy attesting the truth of Christianity." 

"Friday, 31st, — ^This day brings another year to a close. 
Can I dare to appear before the Lord and ask him to deal 
with me according to my doings in the year which is past ? 
No; my conscience itself condemns me. It teUs me that in 
myself I am poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked. It 
reminds me that much of the year which is ready to depart 
was spent in the service of Satan ; in the cherishing of my 
lusts ; in the gratification of my evil nature, and in seeking 
my own destruction." 

** Thursday, 6th January 1825. — Bead part of Cecils 
Rtmains. Felt unhappy in the afternoon from not having 
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had much communion with God during the course of the day. 
Maj I always feel imhappy when I do not set the Lord con- 
tinually before me. May I ever seek to enjoy the light of his 
countenance, for when he causes this to shine upon me I am 
rich and comfortable. If I had every earthly comfort at my 
command they could do nothing to cheer my mind and sup- 
port my souL May I hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
and be filled with the good things of the kingdom of Grod." 

" JV(?m tJie 7th to the IZth January, — In a very sinful 
frame of mind. Lord, look upon me in the &ce of Christ 
Jesus." 

" Wedruesday, 26^A. — ^This day the quarterly meeting of 
the Stow Auxiliary Bible Society was held ; few present In 
collecting for this institution on some preceding days, foimd 
most people generally approving of the objects of the Bible 
Society, but often not disposed to assist it by any of that sub- 
stance which they have received as talents to be accounted 
for to the Lord, the giver of every good and perfect gift, I 
remember, however, that an aged woman said to me that she 
would rather in some measure starve her body than not con- 
tribute something to the glorious cause of circulating the word 
of Grod upon earth." 

" Friday, 2ith. — Commenced reading the Epistle to the 
Bomans in the Greek Testament How dreadful is the 
condition of those whom the Lord gives up to the following of 
their own natural propensities ! How awful are those feelings 
which the human mind in its depravity loves to entertain ! 
May my soul be thoroughly washed from all iniquity." 

" Monday and Tuesday, let and 2d February. — ^Delighted 
with good news from near and far countries. Bead with great 
pleasure the London Missionary Chronicle and Scottish Mission- 
ary Register, The Lord is doing great things at home and 
abroad." 

'* Saturday, 6th, — ^This day visited my dear parents and 
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Mends at Laader. Mentioned to them mT intention of soon 
ofiTeiing myself as a missionaiy candidate to the Scottish Mis- 
sionary Society, and oh ! what a bmst of affection did I wit> 
ness from my dear mother. Never will I foiget what occurred 
this evening. She told me that at present she thought the 
trial of parting wiUi me, if I should leave her, woold he more 
hard to bear than my death. When I saw her in her teais 
I cried unto God that he would send comfoit to her mind, and 
that he would make this afihir issue in his g^oiy and our good. 
I entreated my mother to leave the matter to the Lord's dis- 
posal; and I told her that Iwould not think of leaving her if 
the Lord should not make my way plain for me, hut that at 
present I thought it my duty to offer my services to the 
Society. She then embraced me and seemed more calm. My 
fieither said little to us on the subject, but seemed to be in deep 
thoughts In the course of the evening the words 'he that 
saveth his life shall lose it,' and 'he that loveth &ther or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me,' came home to my 
mind, and kept me from making anypromise of drawing back 
in my resolutions to preach the gospel, by the grace of God, 
to the heathen world. O Lord, do thou, who hast the heaits 
of all men in thy hands, and who tumest them according to 
thy pleasure, grant that my parents, with fidth in thy word 
and promises, may joyfully commit me in all things to thy 
disposal, and may I willingly obey thy will in all things, for 
Christ's sake. Amen." 

With this record of a scene often repeated since, when tiie 
best and bravest of our youth have gone forth to an Indian 
career, the Journal closes for that year. When Bobert Xesbit 
had determined to do the same, he could not tell his mother, 
but asked Wilson to break the tidings for him. Wilson lost 
no time in offering himself to the directors of the Scottish 
Missionary Society in the twenty-first year of his age. At 
the beginning of his second divinity session in Xovember he was 
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formally received into the seminaiy, as it was called, at 18 St. 
John Street, He became an inmate of the fiamily of the Bev. 
W. Brown, M.D., the Secretary, and there spent the three suc- 
ceeding years till his departure for ludia. At C!ollege he 
went through the regular course of study and examination for 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland. His Journal records 
his reading, his intercourse with his fellows, his self-abasement 
in the sight of God and of his own conscience, and his breath- 
ings after a more perfect communion with the Father in the 
Son. The Professor who influenced him most was Principal 
Lee^ at a later date, and also Dr. Brunton, who taught 
Hebrew, and with whom, as Convener of the Foreign 
Mission Committee for many years afterwards, he corre- 
sponded by every maiL Dr. Meiklejohn pretended to teach 
Church EQstory with an efficiency which has been measured 
by his habit of yawning when praying in public. As to the 
Professor of Systematic Theology, let this transcript from a 
venerable yellow scrap of torn paper, marked in red ink more 
than once by Dr. Wilson with the word " keep," tell what he 
was: — 

''Edikbuboh Oollbge, Monday f 27th November 1826. 

'^ At a general meeting of the theological students attending the 
University, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 
Id. That a deputation should be appointed to wait on the Rev. Dr. 
William Ritchie, S.S.T.P., to inform him, with the greatest tenderness 
and respect, that, on account of the weakness of his voice, his lectures 
when read by him are quite inaudible by the students, and to request 
of him to take into consideration the propriety of appointing a substi- 
tute. 2d. That Messrs. James Anderson and L. H. Irving should form 
the deputation, and report the result of their visit to a general meeting, 
to be held to-morrow at 2 o'clock pjf. John Wilson, Chairtnan/* 

^ Writing to a friend in December 1827, Wilson says : — " Dr. Lee pro- 

ceeds admirably in the HalL Soand in the faith ; entertaining an ardent 

affection for preaching sermons, and enlightened in his judgment ; by close 

study, extensive reading, and accurate thinking, he is well qnalified to fill the 

•chair of RoUock and of Leighton.'* 
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^ Minutes of a General Meeting of the Theological Students attend- 
ing the University of Edinhorgh, called in order to receive the report 
of the deputation appointed to wait on the Rev. Dr. Wm. Ritchie. 

** Ladt Ybbtbb's Chubch, Edinburghy 28^/* November 1826. 

** Mr. Wiltiam Cunningham having been called to the chair, and 
the minutes of the former meeting having been read and approved of, 
the deputation appointed to wait on the Rev. Dr. Ritchie stated that, 
having transmitted to him the minutes of the foimer meeting enclosed 
iu a most respectful letter, the Rev. Dr. intimated to them his decided 
lefusal to listen to any such application. The students having con- 
sidered and approved of the conduct of the deputation, resolved (duohus 
amtradieetUibng) that it was not competent for them to proceed to any 
ulterior measures at present, except simply to lay before the Town 
Cbuncil and the PresbyteTy of Edinburgh the minutes of both meetings, 
and directed the Secretary accordingly to transmit copies of both to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Provost and the Reverend the Moderator of the 
Presbytery. (Signed) Wic. CuNNn^'OHAif, Ckaimum," 

Thus strangely were associated the future grave, judi- 
cious, and academic Yice-Chancellor of the University of 
Bombay, and the erudite Principal of the New College, both 
to be Moderators of the General Assembly in their time. And 
the work they did, or tried to do, is one which it had been 
well for more university faculties and colleges than that of 
theology in the University of Edinburgh, then and since, if 
there were students wise enough to repeat, in the interests of 
common honesty and sound scholarship. Scotland and its 
academic institutions, national and non-national, have always 
been too poor to pension the old, or quietly get rid of the in- 
competent teachers, with whom the abuses of patronage or of 
popular election have saddled successive generations of stu- 
dents. But the story is not at an end, though we have to go 
elsewhere for the close. A fellow-student in the Arts' classes, 
Mr. D. Eisdaile, who was afterwards professor in the Govern- 
ment Collie at Poona, thus writes : — " Dr. Ritchie had been 
for a few sessions in a state of dotage, quite unable to keep 
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order in the class — veiy deaf and veiy blind, but clinging hard 
to his professorship. The attendance had been for two or 
three years a mockery and a delusion, and the doctor's lectur- 
ing an absurdity — ^not listened to, not even heard. The only 
circumstance impressed on my memory is, hearing Dr. Wilson 
tell me that, when the body of students presented their request 
to the old man in his house in Aigyle Square that he would 
give up, when he saw John Wilson among them, he remon- 
strated with him, saying ' I never thought, Mr. Wilson, that 
you would have appeared in the ranks of my enemies.' In 
the early part of his college career I do not think he had many 
friends and acquaintances in Edinburgh, so that his attach- 
ment was the warmer to one like myself, to whom he could 
speak &eely and reveal his inmost thoughts. I was accord- 
ingly made the depository of his dealings with the Press in 
that fourth year of his college course, when he printed a ser- 
mon on Missions, in which I helped him by taking a number 
of copies. I recollect wondering at this early display of his 
penchant for putting his thoughts in print, which pervaded 
his whole life, and of which the world has reaped the benefit" 
With all his gentleness, and often all the more effectually 
because of his almost sensitively chivalrous bearing, John 
Wilson was the enemy of incompetence and idleness, which 
injured his Master's work. In the previous session he had 
shown his terrible earnestness by founding " The Edinburgh 
Association of Theological Students in aid of the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge." In 1825, under the date Thursday, 
22d December, this remark occurs in his journal — " This has 
been one of the happiest days of my life. About three weeks 
ago I proposed to Mr. John T. Brown that we should make 
some exertions for the purpose of instituting an association of 
the theological students for aiding the diffusion of the Gk)spel. 
This object, by the blessing of God, to whose name be the 
praise, we were enabled to accomplish this day," Divided 
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into two by the Disraption of the Established Chnrch in 
1843, that Association has ever since been the fruitful nursery 
of missionaries, alike in the University and in the New Col- 
lege of Edinbuigh. Of the 120 regular students in the iAculty 
of Theology at that time, more than sixty became members. 
Wilson was the secretary, as he had been the founder, and 
read the first essay. Mr. Thomas Pitcaim, afterwards clerk 
of the General Assembly of the Established and then the 
Free Church, was first president, with John J. Bonar, subse- 
quently of Greenock, and David Bunciman of Glasgow, as 
vice-presidents. The committee were John G. Lorimer, John 
R Patterson, A. Matheson, G. (Jalloway, J. Dunlop, J. Gar- 
diner, Gilbert Laing, and William Cunningham, with John T. 
Brown as treasurer. The name of David Thorbum appears 
as seconding the motion which called the Association into 
existence. For the first three years Wilson was its life. 
When he left it for India the members sent forth their foun- 
der with prayers and benedictions, and a gift of memorial 
volumes. For years after he continued to correspond with it 
as a means of stimulating young theologians to give them- 
selves to India. When he paid his farewell visit to Scot- 
land in 1870 his delight was to address not only the New 
CoU^e Society, but the old Association in the old rooms 
in the University. He organised a library ; he began a cor- 
respondence with the great missionary societies then in exist- 
ence, that the students might be fed with the latest intelligence 
from foreign lands ; and he kept up a series of circular letters 
with the corresponding students' societies of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen; Belfast; and Princeton in the United 
States ; the careful drafts ^ of which testify to the zeal with 
which the youth of twenty-one worked. 

^ His letters to Princeton are still of interest as vivid and accurate pictures 
of the religious and ecclesiastical condition of Scotland more than half a cen- 
tanr ago : — " Our country has been long celebrated for its religious privileges, 
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A fine spirit of catholicity marks all the communica- 
tions of the secretary, and in some instances he bursts out 
with a protest against the creation of new agencies to com- 
pete imnecessarily with those already at work Even at this 
time he seems to have awoke to the absurdity and the waste 
involved in so many ecclesiastical divisions, as he afterwards 
did more painfully when in the firont of heathenism. His 
statistics have a curious interest for Scotland now, when the 
seven sections of presbyterianism have been so far amalga- 
mated into three, and the number of ministers has been 
doubled in proportion to the increase of population, although 
the missionaiy spirit has made comparatively less progress. 

Privately, John Wilson by pen and voice was ever point- 
ing the abler of his student companions to the mission field, 
for his ideal was high. His communications from Robert 
Nesbit both strengthened his own determination and enabled 
him to combat the fears of his fellows, whose mothers held 

and at present the light of the Lord is shining in the midst of ns. There are , 
many ministers who labour for the good of the souls of our people, and there 
are many schools for instruction open to all. 
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The labours of these minlBters are aided by the exertions of parochial 
schools in every district of the country, and by various religious societies. The 
Society whose exertions have, by the blessing of Ood, proved most beneficial 
to Scothind is "The Society in Scotland (incorporated by royal charter) for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge." It was instituted in 1701, and an Act 
of recommendation in its favour having been issued by the General Assembly, 
contributions to a large amount were soon raised for its support. The means 
which it uses for the promotion of its design are the establishment of schools 
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them back. He published, chiefly for such, an essay on the 
motives and encouiagements to active missionary exertions. 
He prepared, and issued in 1828 anonymously, a little work 
now rarely met with, but which did good service in its day. 
The Life of John Miot, the Apostle of the IndianA In 
that he traced the work of the Puritan Fathers in New 
England, in their propagation of Christianity among the Bed 
Indians. Very characteristic of his own future policy is his 
quotation of Eliot's words: ''There is need of learning in 
ministers who preach to Indians much more than to 
Englishmen and gracious Christians, for these had sundry 
philosophical questions, which some knowledge of the arts 
must help to give answers to, and without which these would 
not have been satisfied. Worse than Indian ignorance hath 
blinded their eyes that renounce learning as an enemy to the 
gospel" All Eliot's scholarship and devotion to the master- 
ing of the native dialects are carefully noted, no less than the 
humility of the man who protested against the application to 

and the mmintenance of catecliiats and missionaries. The quantity of good, 
both temporal and spiritual, resulting from its labours it is impossible to cal- 
culate. It has been the means of communicating the principles of education 
and religions knowledge to hundreds of thousands in our Highlands and Islands. 
For the last thirty years the average number of scholars attending its schools 
has been 15,000. At present it employs 12 missionaries and 16 catechists. 
Since the year 1767 it has printed and distributed upwards of 50,000 copies 
of the sacred Scriptures. Important and beneficial as the exertions of this 
Society have proved to the population of our Highlands, they have not been 
adequate to the wants of our northern countrymen, and the knowledge of this 
tact led to the formation of the Gaelic School Society, in the year 1811, whose 
fundamental principle is that it is essential for every man to read the word of 
Ood in his own tongue. This Society confines its attention chiefly to the 
establishment and support of circulatory schools, and its success has been very 
great In the report for 1825 it is stated that the total number of schools 
maintained through the year was 88, and the total number of scholars 4674. 
Since the commencement of the Society the number of books it has circulated 
in the Highlands and Islands may be estimated at about 100,000. Of this 
number about 50,000 were copies of the Bible, New Testament, and Psalm 
hookM. The inhabitants, of themselves, encouraged by the success of the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge and the Gaelic School Society, 
founded another education society at Inverness iu the year 1818.*' 
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himself of the pre-eminent title of " The Indian Evangelist." 
The missionary student could not have set before himself a 
better ideal of the kind than that of the acute Cambridge 
scholar, whose eighty-six years of self-sacrifice Cotton Mather 
has chronicled. When, towards the close of his university 
studies in March 1828, John Wilson received the fexewell 
eulogies of the students, as expressed by Pitcaim and Cun- 
ningham, John Brown Patterson and David Thorbum, of whom 
the last alone survives, his reply was an address which rang 
with new appeals to the Mends of his youth, based on the 
words just quoted, and on this prediction of the same writer, 
in his "Essays To Do Good," a century before — "North 
Britain will be distinguished by irradiations from heaven 
upon it of such a tendency (to propagate Christianity). There 
will be found a set of excellent men in that reformed and 
renowned Church of Scotland, with whom the most refined 
and extensive essays to do good will become so natural that 
the whole world will fare the better for them." We who 
look back on history may see the anticipation partially 
fulfilled in the movement which gave Wilson, Duff, and 
their colleagues to India, Morrison to China, and Livingstone 
and Moffat to Africa. These are the words which the young 
Wilson left behind him as his legacy to the students of the 
University of Edinburgh — ^how have they met them ? 

" * The work of preaching the gospel in foreign lands is 
attended with trials, dangers, and sacrifices 1 * Have we for- 
gotten 1 where is now the promise of Christ, ' Lo ! I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world'? How is that 
hundred-fold to be obtained and enjoyed which is promised 
to those who forsake houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, for Christ's sake? Where is faith in the opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God, which can view the diflBculties of 
the Christian warfare as calculated to render the consolations 
of the gospel precious to the soul in every circumstance? 
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Is it probable that dependence on the grace of Grod will not 
be exercised by the Christian when he must feel that vain is 
the help of man, that success must be the result of the divine 
application of the word, and that he is in a great measure 
deprived of those sources of earthly enjoyment which, fix)m 
the corruption of human nature, are frequently made the 
occasions of sin ? 

*' ' The work of missions is difficult' But time is short 
Soon shall we be freed from all our toils, and anxieties, and 
griefii, and disappointments ; and if we suffer with Christ we 
shall also reign with Him. * The work of missions is attended 
with difficulties, trials, and dangers!' Spirits of Eliot and 
Bndnerd, Martjm, and Fisk, and Hall, do you regret that for 
the promotion of its interests you left the lands of your 
fSEithers and your youth, and laboured and died in a foreign 
clime ? No ; you declared that, when engaged in it you were 
happy ; — ^that, when you reviewed your labours in connection 
with it, you were ashamed that you had not devoted yourself 
to its interests with more zeal and self-denial; — and that, 
when entering the dark valley of the shadow of death you 
' saw no trials, no sacrifices, nothing but sins and mercies/ 
Since you joined the glorious band of witnesses to the truth 
you have seen and felt more of its importance, and your 
testimony respecting it is, that eternity can only sufficiently 
reveal its character. You feel that is the glory of the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, that it is sung by people of every 
kindred and country and tongue and nation ; and if you were 
permitted again to visit this world you would fly, like the 
angel of the Apocalypse, to preach the gospel to all that 
dwell on the face of the earth. In sincerity and humility of 
soul let us say, ' Thy vows are upon us, God, we will render 
praises unto Thee.' " 

The young evangelist had a right to use such language, 
fur had he not given himself? These were days when India, 
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little known still in the land that rules it, was less known 
than it had been in the previous generation which had seen 
Warren Hastings impeached, and burghs bought and sold by 
Anglo-Indian Nawabs. The dawn of knowledge and zeal 
was not to rise for five years yet, with the Charter which 
really opened India in 1833. Then such an incident as the 
following was only too truly typical : Dr. Wilson had been 
meanwhile licensed to preach by his native Presbytery of 
Lauder ; and, after some difficulty caused by the adherence 
of the ** moderates " to a routine which did not contemplate 
missions to non-Christian lands, he had been ordained on *' a 
request in his own name, and in the name of the directors of 
the Scottish Missionary Society. During the first summer 
after receiving license he paid two visits to the Manse at 
Langton. On the first occasion he delivered an impressive 
discourse on Paul's address at Mars' HilL During the 
evening of that Sabbath the medical attendant came to see 
some member of the family, and after the visit joined the 
others in the drawing-room. The subject of Missions to India 
was introduced, and as the doctor had been in the East he 
took part, expressing strongly the opinion that it was utterly 
hopeless to attempt to convert the natives of India to Chris- 
tianity. " I remember," writes Mr. Brown, " the flush which 
came on Dr. Wilson's face when he eagerly took up the 
question, replying to the objections which had been advanced, 
and dwelling on the power of the Gospel to enlighten those 
that were in darkness. The doctor soon changed the subject" 
At a time when medical missions were unknown, and 
eight years before David Livingstone had turned from cotton- 
spinning to be a licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians in 
Glasgow, with the frustrated hope of becoming a missionary 
in China, John Wilson would not consider his preparation 
for India complete until he had studied medicine. He had 
taken a high place in the classes of Physical and Natural 
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Science. In 1827-8 he passed through classes for Anatomy, 
Suigery, and the Practice of Physic. Many a time afterwards, 
in the jungles of Western India and the ghauts or ravines of 
its hills, did he find his knowledge of the art of healing a 
blessing to the wild tribes and simple peasantry. Much of 
his own endurance is to be ascribed to such knowledge, 
although in Bombay itself physicians in and out of the service 
were ever his most attached friends. 

But one qualification seemed still wanting to make the youth 
of twenty-three, whom, just half a centuiy ago, on Midsummer's 
Day 1828, by the imposition of hands, the Presbytery did 
solemnly ordain and set apart to the office of the holy ministry, 
a fully-equipped missionary. So new was the whole subject of 
Christianising foreign lands at that time, that every instance of 
a Protestant evangelist going forth raised the question whether 
he ought to be mairied. On this ecclesiastical authorities 
were divided. The Scottish Missionary Society had assigned 
India as the country of his labours, a fact thus recorded in his 
Journal : — " Lord, Thou hast graciously heard my prayers 
in this respect Do thou prepare me for preaching Christ 
crucified with love and with power ; do Thou provide for me, 
if agreeable to Thy will, a suitable partner of my lot ; one 
who will well encourage me and labour with me in Thy work. 
Do Thou, in Thy good time, convey me in safety to the place 
of my destination; do Thou open up for me a wide and 
eflTectual door of utterance; do Thou preserve my life for 
usefulness; and do Thou make me successful in winning 
souls to Christ" " I rejoice when I think," he wrote to a 
friend, '^ that I shall live, and labour, and die in India." On 
the 18th December 1827, he had written to his father and 
mother : " Dr. Brown intends to prepare the articles which I 
am to take with me to India. He asked me to-night if I 
intended to marry ; but I was not able to give bJT" an answer. 
If I could get a suitable partner now I would have no hesita- 
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" tion in marrying ; but it is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
find a young lady with the piety, zeal, talents, and education 
which the work I have in view requires." He was soon after 
introduced to the family of the Bev. Kenneth Bayne of 
Greenock, who, on their father's death, had settled in 22 
Comely Bank, a northern suburb of EdinburgL The last 
entry in his Journal records the triumphant joy of one of 
the daughters in the prospect of death. Two more of the 
^ sisters met with a sad death by drowning, several years after- 
wards, and another survived him a short time. The other 
three formed a remarkable group of accomplished, cultivated, 
and zealous women, who gave their lives for India, as the 
pioneers of female education. Margaret, the eldest, had 
added to the ordinary teaching a course of study in the uni- 
versity city of Aberdeen. She proved equally facile in the 
exposition of the faiths of the East, in the mastery of the 
languages of Western India, in the organisation of native 
female schools, and in the writing of graceful verse, while she 
was ever the gentle wife and the fond mother, during the 
too brief six years of her life in Bombay. When she con- 
sented to share the then dreaded toils of an Indian evangel- 
ist's life with John Wilson, she at once doubled his efficiency. 
In the simple Scottish fashion the newly ordained mis- 
sionary was married to Margaret Bayne, by her minister Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, of St Greorge's, on the 12th August 1828. 
These were busy months for both, with the prospect of a Cape 
voyage, and the probability of life-long farewells. Incessant 
preaching and missionary addresses kept him ever about his 
Father's business. To this day the few old folks who remember 
it tell, with tears in their eyes, of his farewell sermon in the 
quaint pulpit of the cruciform kirk of Lauder.^ The bailies 

^ Here that other great iniasionary, in the sense of being the warmest 
and broadest friend foreign missions have had at home. Dr. Norman Macleod, 
used to preach for his brother afterwards. In the adjoining uianse he wroto 
his Wte Davie. AVe shall meet him with Wilson in Bombay. 
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and oomicil of the rojil bmgii eoofisred cci ibe l^ aZ 
bonoars they had to hesCov, by ghing hrrr. co ixzaal pir 
rnent^ " the haill hnmqnities and pnrilcges c/ a ^cn^ss rrjil 
and freeman." On the 30th Angusi the ciisai^r^uj azri ris 
wife sailed 6am the anrimt poit of Xewbavtsi. •: 
heaT^ily quest onvfaichiioknigfatof poecic creaA^ic ■:? ftl 
pniitj ever entered vith nure s^-^mss&zhiz aTdi^^^n A 
thick haxe hid Edinbo^^ from their sip3SL .Aftfr sccse itys 
in London, and Portamooth front vhich the * Sasossz^ * £i£S 
TndJanmn sailed, as was nsoal then, there renaiaed ccly Hat 
Teiy significant dnty of presenting to the cap<ahi iLe Ccs^ 
pany's pamission to saiL We gire the leoer of the G>'=n of 
Directors in foil, as one of the last relics cf thu In- 
boreancracy which Wilson was to do so m:^ch to chkr:^ ^ 
he saw it almost disaj^ieai: 

* East LnHA Hocasy fnk J^iK 1^2^ 
''Sm— I haye kid Mqr tlie Gomt of J^mtxaa id ^m^ E«c I:. 
Comptny your letter nqpe^dn^ on bdilf of tbe Srrniyfe MsBiaozy 
Sod^, tint the Bfeveretfd Jolm Wibon anr be aB^ved i& procttd m 
a misloiiazy to Bombay, a ca umyii ied by tbe yocig IhIt tt> v^cl ht 
propooes bdng manied before be le>f« E&zfaaL Li Rjij, I a 
finminMiMlo^ to Mqiiaiiit yoii tbat tbe Gomt fare leaohnEd to occ^Cy 
with yom* leqneBt, ao fiv m itguds Hi, Wibon, apon tbe mmil tcs9> 
and oooditioiM ; and that, when the iMMiaij ensagcmeBt kai Icca 
entered into, an order will be grantfd Cor bit itteptkiL ocr boazd the 
ibip on irbidi bia paiwagp may bare been takea. I am fzrtiker to 
infonn yon, that when Mc IHlaoii diall be matziBd'tbe Coot viZ be 
prepared to take into mnridwitinn any app&cadcn Ybk]i be miy 
prefer for peflniflBoii Cor bia wife to aeeompaay bim^ — I am, Sb, y ccr 
mort obedient bmnble serrant, J. Dakf, iSetnCary. 

'^ Bererend WnxiAM Baowx * 

The long Toyage <rf five mcmths was not made shorter by 
the fact that the captain was nnomgenial and aibitmy, and 
the majority of tbe paesengeis bad no sympathy with the 
missionaiy and bis w9e or tSiev object But even there the 
consistent and kindly devotion of both bore frniL Opposition 
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nearly disappeared among the passengers ; the sailors, whom 
he influenced for good, treated Mr. Wilson very tenderly amid 
the high frolic of these days in crossing the Una The attempt 
of a piratical vessel to attack the ship, and a storm off Table 
Bay, further relieved the monotony of a Cape passage. Suffi- 
cient time was spent at Cape Town — ^then, and till the 
Mutiny of 1857 led to a change in the furlough rules, a 
favourite sanitarium for Anglo-Indians — ^to enable Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson to see a little of its society, and to visit not only 
Constantia, of wine-growiog fame, but the Moravian settle- 
ment of Groenenkloof, forty miles in the interior. After coast- 
ing Ceylon Wilson obtained his first view of India : — 

'' On the let of Febroary Cape Comonn, the most southem point 
of India, appeared in sight, and my feelings were consequently of a 
veiy solemn nature. When I reflected on the present situation of the 
country, and on my prospects connected with it, I was constrained to 
resort to the throne of grace. My dear Margaret and I united in the 
prayer that God might prepare us for all the trials of life, and support 
us under them ; that He might ever lift on us the light of His 
gracious and reconciled countenance ; that He might impart to us the 
views, feelings, dispositions, and purposes which are suitable to the 
sacred work which we have in view ; that He might enable us to pay 
the vows which we have made ; that He might grant us much success 
in the work of converting sinners ; and that He might impart to us 
the rewards of grace which are promised to those who turn many to 
righteousness. The character of the day (Sabbath) was suited to our 
exercises, and we had great reason to thank Qod for the felicity which 
we experienced. The sentiments of our hearts were not expressed in 
the plaintive language of the Psalmist, ' How shall we sing the Lord's 
song in a strange land,' but in that of the joyful resolution, ' From the 
end of the earth will I cry unto Thee, when my heart is overwhelmed.* 
We continued for thirteen days sailing along the coasts of Malabar, 
Canara, and the Konkah. The country is very mountainous, but in 
its appearance veiy unlike my native Scotland. The towns have a 
wretched appearance, but they are very populous. We arrived in 
Bombay on the evening of the 14th of this month, and next morning 
the Rev. Mr. Laurie, one of the mimsters of the Scotch Church, came 
with a boat to take us on shore." 
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" Jamqae asoendelMat oollem, qui plnrimos uM 

Imminet adyenuqne aspecUt decaper aices. 

Mirmtor molem ^neu, magftlia qnondiim ; 

Mintitr portas, a trepitu mqiie et strata yianun. 

Instant ardentea Tyrii : pan dnoere moroa 

Moliriqae arcem, et numibas sabrolyere saxa ; 

Pan optaie locum tecto, et concludere solco ; 

Jnn magistntiisqiie l^gnnt, sanctomqoe senatom ; 

Hie portns alii effodinnt ; hie alta theatris 

Fnndamenta locant alii, inunanesqae colnmnas 

Bapibus excidont, scenis deoon alta futons : 

Qnalis apea estate noya per florea mra 

Ezercet sub sole labor/' 

YiEOiL.— The uEntitL 

Yes, I will sing, although the hope be vain 

To tell their glories in a worthy strain. 

Whose holy fame in earliest life was won, 

Who toiled unresting till the task was done. 

Far as the distant seas all owned their sway ; 

High as the heaven none checked their lofty way. 

Constant in worship, prompt at Duty's call. 

Swift to reward the good, the bad appal. 

They gathered wealth, but gathered to bestow. 

And ruled their words that all their truth might know. 

In glory's quest they risked their noble lives ; 

For love and children, married gentle wives. 

On holy lore in childhood's days intent. 

In love and joy their youthful prime they spent, 

As hermits, mused, in life's declining day, 

Then in Devotion dreamed their souls away. 

Come, hear my song, ye just, whose bosoms glow 

With Virtue's flame, and good from evil know. 

As fire assays the purity of gold. 

Judge ye the merit of these Chie£B of old." 

Kalidasa's Raghuvansa, by Ralph T. H. Gnffith. 




Cooper t.HodgaD Jjti^fBiian. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BoMBAT, with the marvellous progress of which, as city and 
province, Wilson was to he identified during the next forty- 
seven years, has a history that finds its true parallels in the 
Mediterranean emporia of Tyre and Alexandria. like the 
Phoenician " Sock " of Baal, which Hiram enlarged and 
adorned, the island of the goddess Mumhai or Mahima, " the 
Great Mother," was originally one of a series of rocks which 
the British Government has connected into a long peninsula, 
with an area of 18 square miles. like the greater port which 
Alexander created to take the place of Tjrre, and called by his 
own name, Bombay carries in its ships the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, opened to it by the Suez Canal, but it bears 
that also of the vaster Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf. 
Although it can boast of no river like the Nile, by which alone 
Alexandria now exists, Bombay possesses a natural harbour, 
peerless alike in West and East, such as all the capital and the 
engineering of modem science can never create for the land 
of Egypt Instead of the " low " sands which gave Canaan 
its name, and the muddy flats of the Nile delta, Bombay pre- 
sents ridge after ridge intersecting noble bays, and hill upon 
hill, rising up into the guardian range of the Western Ghauts. 
From their giant defiles and green terraces fed by the periodic 
rains, the whole tableland of the Indian Peninsula gently 
slopes eastward to the Bay of Bengal, seamed by mighty 
rivers, and covered by countless forts and villages, the homes 
of a toiling population of millions. On one fourth, and that 
the most fertile fourth, of the two centuries of Bombay's 
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history, John Wilson, more than any other single influence, 
has left his mark for ever. 

From the Periplus, and from Marco Polo, we learn the 
commercial prosperity and ecclesiastical activity, in the ear- 
liest times, of the kingdoms of Broach, Callian, and Tanna, 
on the mainland and around Bombay. But, as an island, 
Bombay was too exposed to the pirates who, fit)m Abyssinia, 
Arabia and India alike, scoured these Eastern seas, to be 
other than neglected. Even the Portuguese despised it, 
although, as a naval power, they eia^ly made a settlement 
there, seeing that it lay between their possessions in the 
Persian Gulf and their capital of Goa. But they still held 
it against the East India Company, whose agents, exposed to 
all the exactions of a Mussulman governor in the factory at 
Surat, coveted a position where their ships could make them 
more independent. Twice they made ineffectual attempts to 
take the place, and, in 1654, when Cromwell had given 
England a vigorous foreign policy, the Directors represented 
to him the advantage of asking the Portuguese to cede both 
Bombay and Bassein. But although the Protector had exacted 
a heavy indemnity for all Prince Rupert had done to injure 
English commerce, he took hard cash rather than apparently 
useless jungle. And, although he beheaded the Portuguese 
ambassador's brother for murder on the very day that the 
treaty was signed, there is no evidence that he took any more 
interest in the distant and infant settlements in India than 
was involved in his general project for a Protestant Council 
or Propaganda all over the world. It was left to Charles II., 
in 1661, to add Bombay to the British Empire as part of the 
Infanta Catherina's dowry; and to present it to the East India 
Company in 1668, when the first governor, Sir Gervase Lucas, 
who had guarded his father in the flight from Naseby, had 
failed to prove its value to the Crown. For an annual rent of 
" £10 in gold " the island was made over to Mr. Goodyer — 
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deputed, with Streynsham Master and others, by Sir Greoige 
Oxenden,the President of Surat — " in free and common soccage 
as of the manor of East Greenwich/' along with all the Crown 
property upon it, cash to the amount of £4879 : 7 : 6, and such 
political powers as were necessary for its defence and govern- 
ment Among the commissioners to whom the management 
of the infant settlement fell on Oxenden's death, is found the 
name of one Sterling, a Scottish minister, and thus, in some 
sense, the only predecessor of John Wilson. With the suc- 
cession of Grerald Aungier, as President of Surat and Governor 
of the island in 1667, the history of Bombay may be said to 
have really b^un. It is a happy circumstance that the be- 
ginning is associated with the names of the few good men 
who were servants of the Company, in a generation which was 
only less licentious than that of the Stewarts at home, if the 
temptations of exile be considered. Oxenden, Aungier and 
Streynsham Master were the three Governors of high character 
and Christian aims, who, at Surat, Bombay and Madras, 
sought to purify Anglo-Indian society and to evangelise the 
natives around. 

Bombay, which grew to be a city of 250,000 inhabitants 
when Wilson landed in 1829, and contained 650,000 before 
he passed away, began two centuries ago with 600 landowners, 
who were formed into a militia, 100 Brahmans and Hindoos of 
the trading caste who paid an exemption tax, and the Com- 
pany's first European regiment of 285 men, of whom only 93 
were English. The whole population was little above 5000. A 
fort was built and mounted with twenty-one guns, and five 
small redoubts capped the principal eminences around. To 
attract Hindoo weavers and traders of the Bunya caste, and 
to mark the new rigime as the opposite of the intolerant zeal 
of the Portuguese, notice was given aU along the coast, from 
Diu to Goa, that no one would be compelled to profess Chris- 
tianity, and that no Christian or Muhammadan would be 
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allowed to trespass within the inclosures of the Hindoo 
traders for the purpose of killing the cow or any animal, while 
the Hindoos would enjoy facilities for burning their dead and 
observing their festivals. Forced labour was prohibited, for 
no one was to be compelled to carry a burden. Docks were 
to be made ; manufactures were to be fiee of tax for a time, 
and thereafter, when exported, to pay not more than three and a 
half per cent "The import duties were two and a half per cent 
with a few exceptions. Transit and market duties of nine per 
cent, that indirect tax on food and clothing which the people of 
India in their simplicity prefer to all other imposts, supplied 
the chief revenue for the fortifieations and administration. And 
it was needed, for *' the flats," which stiU pollute Bombay be- 
tween the two ridges, were the fertile seed-bed of cholera and 
fever, till in 1684 the first of th^ many and stiU continued 
attempts at drainage were made. Tike result of the first twenty 
years of the Company's administration was tfiat Bombay super- 
seded Suratb One half of all the Company's shipping loaded 
at London direct for the island, where there was, moreover, 
no Nawab to squeeze half of the profits. The jevenues had 
increased threefold. The population consisted .of 60,000, of 
whom a considerable number were Portuguese, and the " Cooly 
Christians," or native fishermen, whom they had baptised as 
Boman Catholics. In and around the fort the town stretched 
for a mile of low thatched houses, chiefly with the pearl of 
shells for glass in their windows. The Portuguese could show 
the only church. On Malabar Hill, where Wilson was to die 
in " The Cliff" associated by all .classes with his name, there 
was a Farsee tomb. The island of Elephanta was known not 
so much for the Cave Temples which thoidescribed, as for the 
carving of an elephant which gave the place its name, but 
has long since disappeared. At Salsette and Bandora the 
Portuguese held sway yet a little longer. From Tanna to 
Bassein their rich Dons revelled in spacious country seats, 
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fortified and terraced The Hidalgos of Bassein reproduced 
their capital of lisbon, with Franciscan convents, Jesuit col- 
leges, and rich libraries, all of which they carefully guarded, 
allowing none but Christians to sleep in the town.^ 

The tolerant and liberal policy of the English government 
of Bombay soon caused all that, and much more, to be 
absorbed in their free city, and to contribute to the growth of 
the western portion of the new empira If to some the tolera- 
tion promised by Aungier, and amplified by the able though 
reckless Sir John Child, seemed to go too far, till it became 
virtual intolerance because indifference towards the telth of 
the ruling power, the growing public opinion of England 
corrected that in time. For the next century the British 
island became the asylum ^qt only of the oppressed peoples 
of the Indian continent, during the anarchy from the death 
of Aurungzeb to the triumph of the two brothers Wellesley 
and Wellington, but of persecuted communities of western 
and central Asia, like the Parsees and Jews, as well as of 
slave-ridden Abyssinia and Africa. Made one of the three 
old Presidencies in 1708, under a later Oxenden, and sub- 
ordinated to Calcutta as the seat of the Governor-General in 
1773, Bombay had the good fortune to be governed by Jona- 
than Duncan for sixteen years at the beginning of this 
centuiy. 

What this Forfarshire lad, going out to India at sixteen, 
like Malcolm afterwards, had done for the peace and pros- 
perity, the education and progress of Benares, and the four 
millions around it, he did for Bombay at a most critical time. 
Not less than Lord William Bentinck does he deserve the 
marble monument which covers his dust in the Bombay 
Cathedral, where the figure of Justice is seen inscribing on 
his urn these words, " He was a good man and a just," while 

* See that already me work, The Englith in Western India, by Philip 
Andenon, A.1L, chapUun, Bombay. 1864. 
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two children support a scroll, on which is written, " Infanticide 
abolished in Benares and Kattywar." Between the thirty- 
nine years of his uninterrupted service for the people of 
India, which closed in 1811, and the forty-seven years of 
John Wilson's not dissimilar labours in the same cause, 
which began in 1829, there occurred the administrations, after 
Sir Evan Nepean, of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Sir John Malcolm, both of the same great school Since the 
negotiations of the Peshwa Baghoba, in 1775, with the Com- 
pany who sought to add Bassein and Salsette to Bombay and 
so make it the erUrepdt of the India and China Seas, the pro- 
vince of Bombay had grown territorially as the power of the 
plundering Marathas waned from internal dissensions and the 
British arms. The first part of India to become British, the 
Western Presidency had been the last to grow into dimensions 
worthy of a separate government in direct communication 
with the home authorities, though in imperial matters con- 
trolled by the Governor- General from Calcutta. Bombay 
had long been in a deficit of a million sterling a year or more. 
But the final extinction of the Maratha Powers by Lord Hast- 
ings in 1822 enabled Bombay to extend right into Central 
India and down into the southern Maratha country, while 
Foona became the second or inland capital of the Presidency. 
The two men who did most to bring this about, and to settle 
the condition of India south of the Vindhyas territorially as 
it now is, were Mountstuart Elphinstone and John Malcolm. 
What they thus made Bombay Wilson found it, and that it 
continued to be aU through his life, with the addition of 
Sindh, to the north, in 1843, and of an exchange of a county 
with Madras in the south. Lord Dalhousie, and afterwards 
Lord Canning, would have added the fertile cotton-fields of 
Berar to it in 1861, but for the mismanagement of the Kesident 
at Hyderabad, and that is still a cause of irritation between 
the Government of India and the Nizam. The change seems 
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at hand, by which, if Sindh is transferred to the Punjab Pro- 
vince, the old Maratha principality of the Bhonslas, known 
as the Central Provinces around Nagpore, will be united 
administratively to Bombay. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone had no warmer admirer than 
Wilson, who wrote a valuable sketch of his life for the 
local Asiatic Society. A younger son of the eleventh Lord 
Elphinstone, and an Edinburgh High School boy, he went out 
to India as a " writer " with his cousin John Adam, who was 
afterwards interim Governor-General Having miraculously 
escaped the 1799 massacre at Benares, he was made assistant 
to the British Besident at Poona, then the Peshwa's court. 
He rode by the Duke of Wellington's side at the victory of 
Assye, as his interpreter, and was told by the then Colonel 
Wellesley that he had mistaken his calling, for he was 
certainly bom a soldier. Subsequently, after a mission to 
Cabul, on his way from Calcutta to Poona to become Eesident 
he made the friendship of Henry Martjm. The battle of 
Kirkee in 1817 punished the Peshwa's latest attempt at 
treachery, and it became Elphinstone's work to make that 
brilliant settlement of the ceded territories which has been 
the source of all the happiness of the people since. His 
report of 1819 stands in the first rank of Indian state papers, 
and that is saying much. When, after that, he discovered the 
plot of certain Maratha Brahmans to murder all the English 
in Poona and Satara, the man who was beloved by the mass 
of the natives for his kindly geniality saved the public peace 
by executing the ringleaders. His prompt firmness astounded 
Sir Evan Nepean, whom he afterwards succeeded as Governor, 
into advising him that he should ask for an act of indemnity. 
The reply was characteristic of his whole career — "Punish 
me if I have done wrong ; if I have done right I need no act 
of indemnity." The eight years' administration of this good 
man, and great scholar and stat^man, were so marked by 
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wisdom and success, following a previously brilliant career, 
that on his retiring to his native country he had the unique 
honour of being twice offered the position of Governor-General. 
What he did for oriental learning and education, and how his 
nephew afterwards governed Bombay, and became Wilson's 
friend in the more trying times of 1857, we shall see. 

Sir John Malcolm, too, had his embassage to Persia, and 
his victory in battle — Mahidpore; while it fell to him to 
complete that settlement of Central India in 1818 with 
Bajee Bao, which the adopted son, Nana Dhoondopunt, 
tried vainly to upset in 1857. Malcolm's generosity on that 
occasion has been much questioned, but it had Elphinstone's 
approval. His distinguished services of forty years were re- 
warded by his being made Elphinstone's successor as 
(Jovemor of Bombay in 1827. In the ship in which he 
returned to take up the appointment was a young cadet, now 
Sir Henry Bawlinson, whose .ability he directed to the study of 
oriental literature. He had been Governor for little more than 
a year when he first received, at his daily public breakfast at 
pLll. the young Scottish missionary Lm his o^ Border 
land. Even better than his predecessor, Malcolm knew 
how to influence the natives, by whom he was worshipped. 
He continued the administrative system as he found it, writ- 
ing to a friend — " The only difference between Mountstuart 
and me is that I have MuUagatawny at tiffin, which comes of 
my experience at Madras." The Governor was in the thick 
of that collision with the Supreme Court, forced on him by 
Sir John Peter Grant's attempt to exercise jurisdiction all 
over the Presidency — as in Sir Elijah Impey's days in Calcutta. 
He had just returned from one of those tours through the 
native States, which the Governor, like Elphinstone before 
him and the missionary after him, considered ''of primal 
importance " for the well-being of the people. The decision 
of the President of the Board of Control at home, then Lord 
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EllenboTough, was about to result in the resignation of the im- 
petuous judge. Such was Bombay, politically and territorially 
when, in the closing weeks of the cold season of 1828-9, John 
Wilson and his wife landed&om the "Sesostris,"£ast Indiaman.^ 
Economically the year 1829 was marked by the first serious 
attempt on the part of the Directors at home, and the Grovem- 
ment on the spot, to extend the cultivation and improve the fibre 
of the cotton of Western India, which was to prove so important 
a factor alike in the prosperity and the adversity of Bombay 
in the coming years. In that review of his three years' admi- 
nistration to 1st December 1830, which Sir John Malcolm 
wrote for his successors, and published to influence the dis- 
cussions on the Charter of 1833, under the title of The 
OovemmenU of Ivdia, this significant sentence occurs : — " A 
cotton mill has been established in Bengal with th« object of 
underselling the printed goods and yams sent from England ; 

^ Our readers will find it useful to refer to this list of the Qovemors of 
Bombay just before and during Dr. Wilson's work there — 

QoverMT^ Years. 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Efphinstone 1819 

Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. 1827 

Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant 1885 

Sir James Rirett-Caniac, Btfit. 1889 

Sir George Arthur, Bart. 1842 

Sir George RusseU Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . * 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.B. . ^ 1855 

Sir George RusseU aerk (2d time) 1860 

Sir Bartle Frere, Bart. . 1862 

Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 1867 

Sir Philip Wodehouse 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart 1877 

Sir W. H. Macnaghten was massacred in 1841 when about to leare Cabul 
to join his appointment as Gorenior of Bombay. The Honourable Messrs. George 
Brown in 1811 ; John Romer in 1881 ; James Farish in 1838 ; G. W. Ander- 
son in 1841 ; and L. R. Reid in 1846, were senior members of council, who 
acted for a short time as inlerim Governors. 
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but there are, in my opinion, causes which, for a long period, 
must operate against the success of such an establishment." 
The period has not proved to be so long as the conservative 
experience of the Governor led him to believe. In this 
respect Bombay soon shot ahead of Bengal, which afterwards 
found a richer trade in jute and tea. But the withdrawal of 
the last restriction on trade was, when Wilson landed, about to 
co-operate with a consolidated administration to make Bombay 
the seat of an enriching commerce, of which its varied native 
communities obtained a larger share than elsewhere. A 
society composed of Hindoo, Parsee, Jewish, and even Mu- 
hammadan merchant princes, was being brought to the birth, 
side by side with the great Scottish houses, at the head of 
which was Sir Charles Forbes. And the man had come to lift 
them aU to a higher level ; to purify them all, in differing 
degrees, by the loftiest ideal 

At this time our Indian Empire was just one third of its 
present magnitude, but its native army was 186,000 strong, a 
fourth more than since the Mutiny. Including St Helena, 
the area was 514,238 square miles, the population 89J 
millions, and the gross revenue £21,695,207. The whole was 
administered in 88 counties by 1083 British civil officers, and 
defended by 37,428 white troops. Of the three Presidencies 
the Western was by far the smallest, but its geographical 
position gave it an advantage as the centre of action from Cape 
Comorin to the head of the Persian Gulf, and from Central 
India to Central Africa; Its area was 65,000 square miles, 
not much more than that of England and Wales. Its popu- 
lation was 6J millions in ten counties, and its gross annual 
revenue 2 J millions sterling. Tlie whole province was 
garrisoned by 7728 white troops and 32,508 sepoys, under 
its own Commander-in-Cliief ; and it had a Marine or Navy, 
famous in its day and too rashly abolished long after, which 
was manned by 542 Europeans and 618 natives. 
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Notwithstanding the enlightened action and tolerant 
encouragement of Moimtstuart Elphinstone and Malcolm, 
public instruction and Christian education were still in the 
day of small things in Bombay, although it was in some 
respects more advanced than Bengal which soon distanced it 
for a time. In the Presidency, as in Madras and Calcutta, 
a charity school had been, in 1718, forced into existence by 
the very vices of the English residents and the conditions of 
a then unhealthy climate. Legitimate orphans and illegiti- 
mate children, white and coloured, had to be cared for, 
and were fairly well trained by public benevolence, for the 
Company gave no assistance till 1807. In the Charter of 
1813, which Charles Grant and WUberforce had partially 
succeeded in making half as liberal as that granted by 
William III. in 1698, Parliament gave India not only its first 
Protestant bishop, archdeacons, and Presbyterian chaplains, 
but a department of public instruction bound to spend at 
least a lakh of rupees a year, or £10,000, on the improvement 
of literature, and the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the people. In 1815 the Bombay Native Education 
Society was formed, and opened schools in Bombay, Tanna, 
and Broach, with the aid of a Government grant. Imme- 
diately after Mountstuart Elphinstone's appointment as Gover- 
nor it extended its operations to supplying a vernacular and 
school-book literature. It recommended the adoption of the 
Lancasterian method of teaching, then popular in England, 
and it continued the useful work till 1840, when it became in 
name, what it had always been in fact, the public Board of 
Education. Since it failed to provide for the Southern Kon- 
kan, or coast districts, Major Jervis, B.E., who became an 
earnest coadjutor of Wilson, established a similar society for 
that purpose in 1823, but that was affiliated with the origi- 
nal body. When Poona became British, Mr. Chaplin, the 
Commissioner in the Deccan, established a Sanscrit college 
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there, which failed from the vicious Oriental system on which 
it was conducted, in spite of its enjojinent of the Dukshina 
or charity fund of Bs. 35,000 a year, established by 
the Peshwos for the Brahmans' education.^ The Society's 
central school in Bombay was more successful, and is still the 
principal Government High SchooL When Mountstuart 
Elphinstone left Bombay in 1827, the native gentlemen sub- 
scribed, as a memorial of him, £21,600, from the interest of 
which professorships were to be established " to be held by 
gentlemen from Great Britain, until the happy period arrived 
when natives shall be fully competent to hold them." But 
no such professors arrived till 1835, when they held, in the 
Town Hall, classes which have since grown into the Elphin- 
stone College. In that year, out of a population of more than 
a quarter of a million in the Island of Bombay only 1026 were 
at school ; in the rest of the province the scholars numbered 
1864 in the Maratha, and 2128 in the Goojaratee-speaking 

^ When, in 1842, presiding at the annual examination of the General 
Assembly's English school at Poona, Dr. Wilson thus piotdred the days of 
Brahmanical supremacy and bigotiy in the capital of the Peshwas. The 
italics and capital letters are his : — '* Twenty-fire years ago, when the Brih- 
mans constituted the soul, at this place, of the Maratha Ootemment, the 
most powerful which had been formed in India since its conquest by the 
Mussulmans — ^which it was the first to impair and to limit — ^few persona could 
have imoffined the existence and progress of a Christian seminaiy such as that 
which the Church of Scotland has been honoured to found in the capital of the 
Dekhan. Even after the conquest of the proyince by the British, we find the 
Commissioner, Mr. Chaplin, when instituting the Poona College, with the 
concurrence of the Bombay Government, sacrificing every sound educational 
principle to his apprehension of the non-concurrence of the people wiUi the 
measures which he thought it might be desirable ultimately to adopi. 'The 
Commissioner states ' — ^it is mentioned in the interesting Re{)ort of the Board 
of Education just published — ' that in order to secure ab fisir aa possible the 
popularity of the establishment with the Hindu community, he had proposed 
the appointment of teachers in all their branches^ of learning, cUthough uaky 
OF THEM WERK PXEHAPS WORSE THAN T78SLX8B.' He adds [after a consider- 
able interval] ' that he had not yet taken any measuns towards the iiUrodudion 
o/ANT branches of JBurqpean science : but he had endeavoured to direct the 
attention of the College principally to such part of their otmt Sheuhtras as are 
not only more useful in themselves, but will best prepare their minds for a 
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districts, or 5018 in alL In the four years ending 1830, just 
before and after Wilson's arrival, the Bombay Government 
remarked, "with alarm," that although it had fixed its annual 
grant to public instruction at £2000 it had spent £20,192 in 
that period So apathetic were the natives that they had 
subscribed only £471, while the few Europeans had given 
£818 for the same purpose. Truly the system of a vicious 
Orientalism was breaking down, as opposed to that of which 
Wilson was to prove the apostle — ^the communication of West- 
em truth on Western methods through the Oriental tongues 
so as to elevate learned and native alike. In their report of 
1828-29 the Native Education Society had remarked, but 
without the facts to support the statement, " We venture to 
say that in no part of the globe have such wide and effectual 
advantages spread so quickly from means at first apparently 
circumscribed, and in the &uce of so many and great difficul- 
ties." ^ In truth, in Bombay as in Calcutta and the rest of 

gradual reception of mora Taluable instnictioiifl at a future time.* In the 
establishment which he actnally formed and supported, we find the polytheis- 
tic Vedas and pantheistic Vedanta occupying a most prominent place ; every 
natiTe excluded from the walls of the seminary — as is actually the case in the 
present day — ^who could not lay claims to the holiness and dignity of the 
Bridimanhood ; a dtad and imaginary sacred language, the Sanscrit, chosen 
as the sole medium of communicating instruction ; heathen rights and cere- 
monies tolerated and enjoined by the College authorities, And paid for by the 
Christian Govemment, and our own judges and magistrates scowled at and 
insulted, when they ventured to visit the tabooed enclosure ; and endless 
bickerings and quarrels among both the professors and students. In fact, 
we find so many gross and glaring evils in it, that the Revenue and Judicial 
CommisiionerB and Agent for Sirdars, with the Collector, recommend its 
' abolition;* and Government say, in reply to their representations, that ' ths 
IneUtfUion had failed of its object, that it had fulfilled no purpose but that 
of perpetuating prejudices and false systems of opinion; and that unless it 
amid be reformed [as it now to a great extent happily is through the wise 
measures ably and zealously carried into effect by its European Superintendent, 
Captain Candy] U had better be abolished,* " 

^ These statistics are taken from a confidential Report on "Education in 
British India prior to 1854» and in 1870-71," made by the Home Department 
to the Government of India in 1872. The Report should be written up to the 
present year and published. 

E 
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India, education was languishing or being directed to the most 
evil ends, as long before pointed out by James Mill in one of 
the Leadenhall Street despatches to the Grovemor-General, for 
want of those reforms which the coming Charter of 1833 en- 
abled the government under men like Lord William Bentinck 
and Macaulay, and guided by missionaiy-statesmen like Alex- 
ander Duff and John Wilson, to direct, with incalculable 
results both social and spiritual The almost exclusively 
Orientalising policy of the Government previous to 1835, left 
Bombay a tabiUa rasa on which Wilson soon learned to engrave 
characters of light and life that Were never to be obliterated. 

Nor had the few missionaries then in Western India an- 
ticipated him. Self-saciificing to an extent for which, save 
from their great successor, they have rarely got credit, they 
were lost in the jungle of circumstances. The American 
missionaries were the first Protestants to take up the work 
which, in the early Christian centuries, the Nestorians had 
begun at the ancient port of Kalliana, the neighbouring 
Callian, which was long the seat of a Persian bishop. In 
1813, Dr. Coke sailed for Bombay with the same Major 
Jervis, RK, who did so much for the Konkan. His succes- 
sors, for he died at sea, b^an that work of primary import- 
ance in every mission, an improved edition of the New Tes- 
tament in the vernacular Marathee, for which Mr. Wilson 
expressed his gratitude soon after his arrival But when, at 
a later period, one of their annual reports ignorantly repre- 
sented the Americans as having been the first to evangelise 
the Marathas, he felt constrained to publish this statement of 
the facts. 

"The American missionaries first came to Bombay in 
1813 ; but the whole of the New Testament in Marathee had 
been published by the Serampore missionaries in 1811. Dr. 
Robert Drummond published his grammar and glossary of the 
Goojaratee and Marathee languages at the Bombay Ccnirur 
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press in 1808. Dr. Carey published his Marathee grammar 
and dictionary at Serampore in 1810. All these helps were 
enjoyed by the American missionaries ; and though they are 
by no means so important as those which are now accessible 
to all students and missionaries, we would be guilty of ingra- 
titude to those who furnished them were we to overlook them. 
Swam (Mi^e trilme should ever be our motto. The Eomish 
Church we know to be very corrupted; but I have seen works 
composed by its nussionaries about two hundred years ago, 
which could 'give the Marathas the least idea of the true 
character of God as revealed in the Scripture.' It is too 
much when the labours of the Eomish missionaries are con- 
sidered, to affirm that ' not a tree in this forest had been felled' 
tUl the American missionaries came to this country. Theie 
have been some pious Boman Catholics in Europe, and why 
may there not have been some amongst the eight generations 
of the 300,000 in the Marathee coimtry? The Serampore 
missionaries admitted several Marathas to their communion 
before 1813." 

The first American missionaries had their own romance, 
like all pioneers. They were driven fix)m Calcutta by the 
Government in 1812, and told they might settle in Mauritius. 
Judson happily was sent to Burma by Dr. Carey. Messrs. 
Hall and Nott took ship to Bombay. Thence the good but 
weak Sir Evan Nepean, who had been shocked by Elphin- 
stone's firmness in the Poena plot, warned them off; but an 
appeal to his Christian principle led him to temporise until 
Charles Grant and the Charter of the next year restrained the 
Company. In 1815 the London Missionary Society repeated at 
Surat, and afterwards in Belgaum, an effort to found a mission 
which in 1807 had failed in the island of Bombay. In 1820, the 
Church Missionary Society began in Western India that work 
which in time bore good fruit for Africa also. In 1822 the 
increase of British territory, caused by the extinction of the 
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Maratha power^ induced the Scottish Missionaiy Society, 
which since 1796 had been working in West Africa, to send 
as its first missionaiy to Bombay the Bev. Donald Mitchell, 
a son of the manse, who, when a lieutenant of in£Bmtry at 
Suiat, had been led to enter the Church of Scotland. 
He was followed by the Hevs. John Cooper; James 
Mitchell; Alexander Crawford, whose health soon &Qed; 
John Stevenson, who became a chaplain ; and, finally, Bobert 
Nesbit, fellow student of Dr. Duff at St Andrews University 
under Chalmers, and Wilson's early friend. "Desperately 
afraid of offending the Brahmans," as a high official expressed 
it,^ the authorities would not allow the early Scottish mis- 
sionaries to settle in Poona, which had too recently become 
British, as they desired. Had not a native distributor of 
American tracts just before been seized, by order, and 
escorted to the low land at the foot of the Ghauts ? So there, 
on the fertile strip of jungly coast, in the very heart of the 
widow-burning, self-righteous, intellectually able and proud 
Maratha Brahmans, the Scottish evangelists began their work 
of sheer necessity, for they considered that Bombay was 
already cared for by the American and English nussiona The 
Governors, Elphinstone and Malcolm, however, although they 
would not allow the good men to be martyred in Poona, as 
they supposed, with all the possible political complications, 
subscribed liberally to their funds, a thing which no Gover- 
nor-General dared do till forty years after, when John Law- 
rence ruled from Calcutta. In Humee and Bankote, from sixty 
to eighty miles down the coast from Bombay, these mission- 
aries had preached in Marathee and opened or inspected 
primary schools, with smaU results. So terrible was the social 
sacrifice involved in the profession and communion of Chris- 
tianity that the first Hindoo convert, in 1823, some weeks 

^ See Afcmoir oj i\i Bev, Bobert Ne^U, by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. 
1858. 
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after his baptism, rushed from the Lord's Table when Mr. Hall 
was about to break the bread, exclaiming, " No, I will not 
break caste yet." Long before this the good James Forbes, 
father of the Countess de Montalembert, had given it as his 
experience of Anglo-Lidians at all the settlements of Bombay, 
from Ahmedabad to Anjengo, and dating from 1766, "that 
the character of the English in India is an honour to the 
country. In private life they are generous, kind, and hospit- 
able ; in their public situations, when called forth to arduous 
enterprise, they conduct themselves with skill and magnani- 
mity ; and, whether presiding at the helm of the political and 
commercial department, or spreading the glory of the British 
arms, with courage, moderation, and clemency, the annals of 
Hindostan will transmit to future ages names dear to fame 
and deserving the applause of Europe. . . . With all the 
milder virtues belonging to their sex, my amiable country- 
women are entitled to their full share of applause. This is 
no fulsome panegyric ; it is a tribute of truth and affection to 
those worthy characters with whom I so long associated, and 
will be confirmed by all who resided in India." ^ Mr. Forbes 
finally left India in 1784, when only thirty-five years of age, 
but after eighteen years' experience. 

The successive Governors had given an improved tone to 
Anglo-Indian society, and the few missionaries and chaplains 
had drawn around them some of the officials both in the 
Council and in the ordinary ranks of the civil and military 
services. But the squabbles in the Supreme Court, and 
the reminiscences of a Journalist,^ who has published his 
memoirs recently, show that here also the new missionary had 
a field prepared for him, which it became his special privilege 
to develope and adorn with all the purity of a Christian ideal 
and all the grace of a cultured gentleman. What in this way 

1 Orienial Memoirs (1884), toL L page 98. 

* The Memoirs of a Joumalislf by J. H. Stocqneler. Bombay, 1878. 
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he did, unobtrusively and almost unconsciously, in Bombay 
for forty years, will hardly be understood without a glance at 
this picture of the Island in 1830, as drawn by the editor of 
the Bombay Courier : — 

"The opportunity of leaving Bombay was not to be regretted. 
' Society ' on that pretty little island had a very good opinion of itself, 
but it was in reality a very tame affidr. It chiefly consisted of foolish 
burra sahibs (great folk) who gave dinners, and chota sahibs (little folk) 
who ate them. The dinners were in execrable taste, considering the 
climate. . . . But the food for the palate was scarcely so flavour- 
less as the conversation. Nothing could be more vapid than the talk 
of the guests, excepting when some piece of scandal affecting a lady's 
reputation or a gentleman's official integrity gave momentary piquancy 
to the dialogue. Dancing could hardly be enjoyed with the ther- 
mometer perpetually ranging between 80^ and 100^ Fahrenheit, and 
only one spinster to six married women available for the big-wigs who 
were yet to be caged« A quiet tiffin with a barrister or two, or an 
officer of the Boyal Staff who could converse on English aflEairs, and a 
game of billiards at the old hotel or one of the regimental mewes, 
were about the only resources, next to one's books, available to men at 
the Presidency endowed with a trifling share of scholarship and the 
thinking fiiculty.'' 

Such was Bombay, the city and the province, when John 
Wilson thus wrote to the household at Lauder his first impres- 
sions of the former : — 

'' Everything in the appearance of Bombay and the character of 
the people differs from what is seen at home. Figure to yourselves a 
clear sky, a burning sun, a parched soU, gigantic shrubs, numerous 
palm trees, a populous city with inhabitants belonging to every countiy 
under heaven, crowded and dirty streets, thousands of Hindoos, 
Muhammadans, Parsees, Buddhists, Jews, and Portuguese ; perpetual 
marriage processions, barbarous music, etc, etc. ; and you will have 
some idea of what I observe at present In Bombay there are many 
heathen . temples, Muhammadan mosques, and Jewish synagogues, 
several Roman Catholic chapels, one Presbyterian Church, one 
Episcopal Church, and one Mission Church belonging to the Americans. 
I preached in the Scotch Church on the first Sabbath after my arrival, 
and in the Mission Church on Sabbath last" 
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" A good man was ther of religionn, 

And was a ponre Pessouv of a tonn ; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a lemed man, a clerk 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche ; 

His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adyerrit^ M pacient ; 

And such he was i-proved ofte sithes. I 

Ful loth were him to curse for his tythes. 

But rather wolde he yeven out of dowte, 

Unto his poure parisschens aboute. 

Of his offrynge, and eek of his substannce. i 

He cowde in Utel thing han suffisaunce. 

Wyd was his parische, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thonder, 

In siknesse nor in meschief to yisite * 

The ferreste in his parissche, moche and lite, 

Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 

This noble ensample to his scheep he yaf, i 

That first he wroughte, and afterward he taughte, k 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughtc, ^ 

And this figure he addede eek therto, 

That if gold ruste, what schal yren doo f 

T 
• • • • I 

And though he holy were, and yertuous, 

He was to sinful man nought despitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerons ne digne, 

But in his teching discret and benigne. ' 

To drawe folk to heren by faimesse 

By good ensample, this was his busynesse : 

But it were eny persone obstinat. 

What so he were, of high or lowe estat. 

Him wold he snybbe scharply for the nones. 

A bettre preest, I trowe, there nowher non is. 

He waytede after no pompe and reyerence, i 

Ke makede him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve. 

He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.** 

Chaucbb.— 7^ Prologue, 
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CHAPTER IIL 

If a knowledge of the language of the people, vernacular and, 
wheie possible, classical also, is the indispensable qualification 
of every official, so that it is carefully provided for by the 
competitive examinations in England and by the profes- 
sional tests in the four great groups of Provinces in India^ how 
much more is it required by the foreign missionary. The 
assistant-magistrate, even the district officer, who rules a 
million of people in one of the 200 counties of the Indian 
Empire ; the judge who, outside of the three English cities, 
hears cases and writes his decisions in the prevailing language 
of the province, may be content with a merely official use of 
the Marathee or Groojaratee, the Tamul or Teloogoo, the 
Hiiidee or Hindostanee, the Bengalee or Oorya, to say nothing 
of the Persian and the Sanscrit which enrich all the thirty 
languages of our Indian subjects. There is no conscientious 
civil or military officer, however, who will not value his lin- 
guistic knowledge for the highest social as well as political 
ends, in kindly intercourse with all classes ; and there is no 
one of scholarly tastes who will be content without some 
acquaintance with the learned languages of the East, whether 
Aryan or Semitic. But as the heart of a people is reached 
through its mother-tongue, and all that is best worth knowing 
about a countiy is to be found in its dialects and literature, 
the Christian missionary and scholar, above all officials, will 
master the vernacular as his most precious instrument, and 
the classical language that feeds it as his most useful store- 
house of information and illustration, aigument and authority. 
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The Scottish, like the American missionaries who first worked 
in Western India, were pre-eminent in such studies, follow- 
ing an example fortunately set them and all subsequent 
preachers and teachers in the East, by the Baptist " cobbler" 
and most versatile orientalist of his day, — ^William Carey. Mr. 
Wilson's student friend especially, Robert Nesbit, who had 
preceded him to India by sixteen months, was already a fluent 
speaker of that Marathee, of which he became so remarkable 
a preacher and writer that the natives could not trace even a 
foreign accent in his pronunciation and use of its idioms. From 
the first to the last day of his India life Wilson was of opinion 
that a year or longer should be allowed to eveiy young mis- 
sionary to acquire the vernacular of his province. He himself 
had brought to India a more than professional familiarity with 
Latin and Greek ; he knew French for literary purposes ; and 
he carried farther than his old professor and now Mend, Dr. 
Brunton, the study of Hebrew. He had not been a month in 
Bombay when he and his most apt pupil, his wife, left it for 
the comparative seclusion of, first Bankote and then Humee, 
that they might, aided by their brethren and in the midst 
of the countiy people, thoroughly learn Marathee, to begin 
with. 

In the eight months of the first hot and rainy seasons, from 
April to November, Mr. Wilson laid the foundation of his 
Orientalism with a rapidity, a thoroughness, and a breadth, 
due alike to his overmastering motive, his previous training, 
and his Mezzofanti-like memory. He himself tells, in the 
letters and journals of the time, how he set to work after a 
fashion that may well form the model of every worker in India 
in whatever position. We find Nesbit thus writing to him at 
the close of that six months' fruitful apprenticeship : — '* I am 
accused of injuring your health by making you study Marathee 
and talk with me at night . . . Will the exhortation to take 
good care of your health now make any amends ? Cret up at 
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six, by all means ; and, that you may be able to do so, go to 
bed at ten." Mr. Wilson thus addressed his directors in 
Edinburgh :— 

'^ As a year has passed away since I commenced my studies of the 
native languages, it is now my duty to give you a brief account of my 
progressL By lefening to my journals I find that it was on the 18th 
of Angosty being five months after my arriyal in India, that I h^;an to 
hold consultations with the Hindoos, and on the 27th of September 
when I preached my first sermon. When I was in the Konkan I gene- 
rally devoted about nine hours to the study of Marathee. Since I 
commenced my labours in Bombay I devote, according to my ability, 
all the intervals from active missionary duty which I enjoy. I may 
mention five hours daUy as the average in which I am thus engaged. 
During the first two months of my studies I pursued, as feir as is prac- 
ticable, the Hamiltonian system. Mr. Nesbit during that time kindly 
furnished me with the EngUsh of my lessonSb I afterwards principally 
depended on my pundit, who had only a knowledge of Marathee, and 
on the literary helps which I could obtain. The books which I used 
were translations from the English made by the Native Education 
Society, native stories, the translation of the Scriptures, mission tracts, 
and an account of the Hindoo religion written by a Brahman in my 
employment, in reply to queries which I addressed to him. I kept a 
writer for four months who furnished me with lists of words under the 
difiierent principles of association which I could think o£ I devoted 
about an hour daily to consideration on the religion, manners, and 
customs of the Hindoos, which I regulated according to Mr. Ward's 
account 

" In Bombay I have some &cilities for study which I did not 
enjoy in the Konkan. These principally eonsiBt in my being able to 
get all difficulties readily and satisfactorily solved, and in my being 
favoured with the sheets of Captain Molesworth's and Mr. Candy's 
Dictionary as they pass through the press. For the last three months 
I have devoted the hour between seven and eight in the morning to 
the reading of Hebrew with the points. I am very desirous, for the 
aake of usefulness among the Jews here, and other important reasons, to 
attain to greater proficiency in this ancient language. My teacher, who 
is a rabbi, is an excellent scholar. He is well acquainted with Mr. 
Wcltt^ whom he has frequently seen in Jerusalem ; and he declares, 
even among his countrymen, that the Messiah has already appeared. I 
am not without hopes of his being a converted man. I expect in a 
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short time to be able to commence the study of Hindostanee, a 
language which will enable me to commimicate the truths of the 
Gospel to many natives in Bombay to whom at present I cannot find 
access." 

Of Captain Molesworth, brother of Lord Molesworth, and 
his great dictionary, we shall hear more. At Bankote, sixty- 
eight miles south of Bombay, Mr. Wilson took his seat in the 
missionary counciL On the fast Sabbath after his arrival he 
witnessed the baptism of the second Hindoo convert of the 
mission, and administered the sacrament to " the children 
of the East and West seated together at the same tabla'' 
At Humee he thus describes his tentative missionary efforts, 
after his acquisition of Marathee, in the opening passage 
of the Journal, which he again continued to write for a few 
weeks. The interest of the passage lies chiefly in the con- 
trast it presents to his Bombay experience. Mr. Cooper, who 
is referred to, died in 1868 in Edinburgh, after long service 
as a United Presbyterian minister in the Midlothian village 
ofFala. 

** November lit, 1829. SabbcdK — ^I preached to the natives in the 
afternoon on the distinguishing characteristics of the children of 
God. The man whom I met on Friday did not attend the Marathee 
services. 

*^ 2d — I preached to the beggars in the morning, and united with 
Mr. Cooper in addressing the natives in the afternoon. 

" 3d — I addressed the natives in the morning. 

** 4th^ 6th, — ^I addressed the servants in the morning, and united 
with Mr. Cooper in preaching to the natives in the afternoon. 

^ 6tK — ^I addressed the natives in the morning. 

"7th. — I addressed the natives, and made preparations for the 
approaching Sabbath. 

''8^^ Sabbath, — I preached to the Europeans on ''The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.'' A lady who heard my discourse ap- 
peared to be a good deal affected by it I observed her in tears. May 
God unfold to her the knowledge of her state by nature and practice, 
and lead her to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. 

'' 9tk — I examined the bazaar school, and preached to the beggars 
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in the moming and forenoon. Messia. Nesbit and Taylor of Belgaum 
arrived irom Bombay, where they had been attending a meeting of the 
Bombay Miwionary Union. Mr. Taylor, who is a highly respected and 
hononred serrant of the Redeemer, communicated some very interest- 
ing intelligence to ns respecting the spread of the QospeL He men- 
tioned that he had baptized four criminals lately, who, previously to 
their death, afforded him a reason to hope that they had been renewed 
in the spirit of their minds ; and showed us a very interesting letter 
respecting the proceedings of the Baptist Mission in Burma Dr. 
Judson baptized ten individuals during the first three months of this 
yean 

^ 10th, — ^I spent most of the day with Mr. Taylor. He left us in 
the evening. 

*' 1 lik, — ^Along with Mrs. Wilson I removed from Humee to 
Dhapoolie, in the hope that, as stated to us by Qr. Stewart our host, a 
change of air would be beneficial to our health. 

** 1 %Uk — ^I spent this day principally in intercourse with the Euro- 
peans at this military station. 

** 13^. — ^I visited in the moming the schools of Dhapoolie and 
Jilgaum. In the first of these I found twenty-four boys and one girL 
Few of them could read. The teacher, like too many of those supported 
by the Scottish Missionary Society, appears to confine his chief atten- 
tion to writing and arithmetic, which are taught according to a very 
careless system. In the second I found fourteen boys. A proper pro- 
portion of thein were able to read. In the course of the day I preached 
to the natives, and distributed a considerable number of tracta 
** l^h, — I travelled between Dhapoolie and Humee. 
^ 15^ — ^I preached in the forenoon and evening to the Europeans, 
and in the afternoon to the natives. The English services were 
attended by several of the ofilcers from Dhapoolie and the commander 
of the Konkan Division of the Army." 

So the work of preaching, examining, and teaching goes on 
daily, aU the month, till his removal to Bombay. We have, 
in what follows, the beginning of those tours, and discourses 
with natives of all classes, which gave Mr. Wilson at once his 
extraordinary influence and his vast stores of information 
regarding the people of the country. 

" ISth November, — I left Humee early in the moming, and, 
along with W. M. Webb, Esq., rode to Punch-nuddee. 
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'' The country througk which we passed is very beautifuL The 
Bceneiy is variegated, and it is distinguished by numerous hiUs and 
valleys which are covered with trees and jungle shrubs, and which 
present a verdure very delightful to the eye. We arrived at Punch- 
nuddee at half-past 8 o'clock As our porters had not come up, we 
found at first no place on which to repose ourselves. We procured, J 

however, some bunches of straw which we spread in the veranda of the 
temple in which we intended to sleep during the night, and which 
served as couches. I spent the most of the day in addressing the 
natives who came to the temple, in preaching in the village, and in 
distributing tracta I had the fullest discussion with a Brahman, who 
stayed with me for about three hours, on the subject of religion I have 
yet enjoyed or witnessed. The following is an outline of part of our 
conversation : — 

/. ' Do you make inquiries on the subject of religion V 

B. * Why should we make inquiries respecting religion V 

L ' When a man comes into the world his mind is filled with evil, 
and his face is turned towards hell. If he follow his evil inclinations, 
and make no inquiry about the way to heaven, he will meet with 
destruction.' 

B, * Yes. When man is bom there is nothing in his mind but 
lust, wrath, selfish affection, etc. Wisdom must be obtained.' 

/. ' Do you know the message which we declare in this country V 

B. ' I know a little about it' ■ 

/. ' Our declaration is that all men need a Saviour.' [A simple 
statement of Christian truth followed.] 

B. * Your religion is good ; but other religions are good. Those 
who walk according to them will be saved.' 

/. 'The Christian religion is the only religion established and 
approved by Gk)d« Men, instead of " making merit," make sin. The 
Christian religion is the only religion which offers a righteousness to 
man. Men are naturally unholy and unprepared to meet God ; the 
Christian religion alone affords a provision for the purification of man, 
and for his preparation for heaven.' 

B. ' The Hindoo religion ia a good religion.' 

/. ' Tell me everything which you can say in its favour, and I will 
not interrupt you. I will then tell you something about Christianity, 
and you will not interrupt me. On what grounds do you believe that 
the Hindoo religion is of divine origin ?' 

B, (after much hesitation). ' I will give you an illustration.* 

/. * First give me a proof, and then give me an illustration. ' 
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R 'The Hindoo Shaatreg tie written in Sanacrit Sanscrit is 
the language of God. Hie Hindoo Shasties are therefore from Qod.' 

/. ' Your proof has no weight Sanscrit is not even the original 
language of mankind. In Sanscrit many flEdse stories haTe been 
written, and many may be written. Haye yon no other pnMxf to 
offer?' 

B. 'No other.' 

J. 'The evidences of Christianity are of two kinds, external and 
iniemaL' (Here a sommaiy of them was given.) 

R ' €k)d has endowed yon with a great understanding ; but our 
Shastres are proved by their piophedes as well as yonni' 

/. ' Mention some of your prophedes which are like onrs in their 
announcement and fulfilment.' 

R *ldo not remember any at present' 

/. ' I exhort you, believe in Christ' 

R ' Your story is true ; but, as I am a part of God, I know that I 
will be absorbed in the divine essence.' 

/. ' You are not a part of God. God is perfectly holy ; you are 
sinful. God is infinitely wise; you are limited in knowledge and 
understanding^ Do you ever suffer mental affliction t' 

B. 'Ida' 

/. ' If your mind is a part of God, why does God afflict himself V 
(So answer.) 

/. ' Your spirit will go to God after death, and be judged by God. 
If you believe in the Saviour you will go to heaven ; if you do not 
believe you wOl go to helL' 

''This person returned to me late in the evening. I gave him 
some accounts of the contents of the Bible ; and informed him that the 
chief story of the Old Testament was that the Saviour will come, and 
the chief story of the New was that the Saviour has come. One of the 
passages of the Bible which Mr. Webb and I read was Isaiah, 47th 
chapter. In the cireumstances in which we were placed we felt its 
remarks on idol-worship with a power which we had never formerly 
experienced." 

"29/A November, Sahbath. — I commenced my ministry 
among the natives of Bombay by preaching to about twenty 
individuals in Mr. Laurie's house. 

"30^A. — I wrote out the scrawl copy of a plan of the 
operations which I intend to pursue in Bombay. 
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" Ist Decerriber, — I purchased some furniture, made some 
fruitless inquiries about a house, and took farewell of the 
Eev. Mr. Graves previously to his departure to Ceylon for the 
benefit of his healtL This learned, pious, and laborious mis- 
sionary has been one of the greatest supporters of the cause 
on this side of India. His second edition of the Maratha 
New Testament, which he has just now completed, is a work of 
uncommon merit It is distinguished by fidelity, great critical 
knowledge, and high attainment in the native language. 

" 2d, — I preached to a company of the natives on Ck)laba. 

" 3d, — I paid the usual respects to the Governor, who has 
welcomed me to Bombay in the kindest manner, and break- 
fasted with him; and, along with two of the members of the 
corresponding committee, looked at several empty houses. 

'' 4th, 5t?L — I spent these days in the purchase of fumi- 
turc, and other similar business. 

'*6th, Sahbath — I preached to the congregation of the 
Scotch Church in the forcnoon ; and to twenty-four natives 
in the afternoon. 

"7/A. — I wrote an advertisement of a short rcligious 
Magazine, which is intended principally to contain a record of 
the progress of the Gospel ; and consulted with R T. Webb, 
Esq., who, along with myself, Mr. Stone of the American 
Mission, and B. C. Money, Esq., a member of the correspond- 
ing committee, is to be one of the conductors of it, about some 
matters connected with it 

" lith. Sabbath, — I addressed twenty-two natives at Mr. 
Laurie's house. 

" ISthy 14^h. — I engaged with Mr. Laurie in examining 
and transcribing the accompts of the Mission, and in pro- 
paring communications for the directors. 

" 15th, — I visited the house which has been taken for me ; 
conversed with Narayan, who was baptized by Mr. Stevenson, 
and made arrangements concerning the Mission. In the 
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evening I heard the delightful intelligence that an order for 
the abolishment of Suttees throughout India had been passed 
by the Gk)Yemor- General in Council On account of this 
measure every Christian must rejoice — (1.) According to a 
moderate computation it will save three thousand lives 
annually. (2.) It will tend greatly to the improvement of the 
moral feelings of the Hindoos. What can be more shocking 
than the scenes which are witnessed at the funeral pile? 
Connected with them there is the violation of every principle 
of humanity, and the exhibition of the most sinful cupidity — 
the motive by which relations are commonly excited to the 
encouragement of the horrid deed. (3.) Its tendency will be 
that of opening the eyes of the Hindoos to the enormities of 
their religion. It is a testimony &om the Government which 
was greatly needed; and the absence of which, combined with 
other circumstances, has, I have found, been viewed as an 
encouragement When it has been for some time put in 
force, it will permit the Hindoos, with greater coolness and 
with less prejudice, to contemplate their Shastres, than at 
present when they see their most revolting recommendations 
reduced to practice. The Christian public are undoubtedly 
bound to return public thanks to Almighty God for the 
favour which in this respect He has shown to His cause.^ 

The Bombay Missionary Union, consisting of the London, 
Scottish, and American missionaries in Surat, Belgaum, the 
Konkan, Poona, and Bombay, afterwards addressed a formal 
resolution to Lord William Bentinck, accompanied by this 
letter ftom Mr. Wilson, as the secretary — '' This resolution is 
a CEunt expression of the feelings of those who formed it. It 
was dictated by the most fervent gratitude, for the measure 
will immortalise the name of bim who carried it into effect, 
and which will be fraught with unspeakable blessings to the 
inhabitants of India tiU the latest generation. The mission- 
aries in the Bombay Presidency have already observed a day 

F 
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of special thanksgiving to God for the abolition of Suttees, 
and they now beseech Him to shower down His best blessings 
on the head of your lordship, whom He has honoured to be 
the instrument of conmiunicating an unspeakable blessing to | 

this benighted land." This was the first-fruit of the deter- 
mination of the noblest of all the Governors-General, who had i 
been but a year in office, to put down with one hand all such 
crimes against humanity, while with the other he removed i 
the obstacles to the progress of education worthy of the name. 
For a quarter of a century had the men of Serampore been 
vainly attacking the English GU>vemment's toleration and even 
encouragement of Suttea When the new regulation prohi- 
biting it reached Carey, as he was going into his pulpit on 
Sunday morning, he gave perhaps the most pregnant illustra- , 
tion of the teaching of the " Lord of the Sabbath," by at once i 
sending for his pundit and completing the translation into ■ 
Bengalee before night. So Mr. Marshman, his successor in j 
the office of Bengalee translator, teUs the stoiy. It was a i 
happy auguiy for Wilson's work that the news of this first 
blow at the crimes sanctioned by Brahmanism — and that [ 
directed according to the teaching of the purest toleration — 
should meet him as he began his career of philanthropy 
in Bombay. It was long till Suttee was abolished in the 
feudatoiy States, where he met with the horror more than 
onca But since the Mutiny no Chief, however powerful, has 
gone unpunished by the government of India who has even 
connived at a barbarity which the freed conscience of all 
India soon learned to condemn. No man, no poor drugged 
widow who may yet never have been a wife, dare light the 
Suttee's pyre with impunity in the most remote jungle of a 
native State, from still Brahman-ridden Travancore to the most 
fanatical hamlet of the deserts of Bajpootana. 

In June 1830 we find Mr. Wilson writing thus to Dr. 
Cormack of Stow : — " We intend soon to take up the subject 
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of infanticide. Mr. Money (son of W. T. Money, Esq., Mr. 
WilberfoTce's friend,) told me that he had some thoughts of 
memorialising the Supreme Government. Lord W. Bentinck, 
you know, has abolished Suttee ; and there is no saying what 
he may do. A Jain priest from £athiawar, who knew General 
Walker, is almost daily with me. He speaks very affection- 
ately of him; but he says that they have allowed the good 
handobast (arrangement) which was made, to go to destruction. 
I shall give you an accoimt of the movements on this subject" 

The closing weeks of the year 1829 were spent in the 
organisation of the infant mission, in daily preaching to the 
natives, in Sunday sermons to the British sailors in the 
harbour for whom Mr. Wilson always cared, and in the 
Scotch ChurcL Till Christmas he was the guest of the chap- 
lain Mr. Laurie, at his house in the most southerly point of the 
pemnsula, Colaba, itself a separate island at one time. The 
day after he moved into his own house in the Fort This 
seems to record his first discussion with Parsees, and his first 
visit to a Hindoo house in Bombay. 

" 30th. — I engaged, with Mr. Allen, in preaching to the 
natives. . . . Slst. — Some Parsees, with whom we sat for 
a considerable time, reprobated the monuments in the English 
Church, and accused the English of idolatry. We had a very 
curious conversation with them on this subject I was happy 
to inform them that in the Scotch Church there were no 
images. I deeply regret that there should be any occasion 
for mistake on this and similar subjects. Christianity cannot 
be presented to the heathen in too simple a form. Every 
practice should be warranted by Scripture ; this is the only 
safe principle. I preached for the first time in a Hindoo 
house. My audience was larger than could be accommodated." 

On the same ground Bishop Cotton long after opposed the 
introduction of a reredos with figures into St Paul's Cathedral, 
Calcutta, where it was placed after lus death ; defending his 
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prohibition on the ground of expediency, however, by the fax5t 
that certain Sikh inquirers had been scandalised by the figures 
in the painted glass windows of some of the Government 
churches. The varied character of his work Mr. Wilson thus 
simis up at this early period : — 

'^28^ January 1830. — My engagements have been so numerouB 
and oppressive that I have had no disposition, and scarcely any time, 
to make even the shortest entrances in my joumaL I will, therefore, 
give a general statement of the arrangements which I have made, and 
on which I am now acting, and of one or two measures which have been 
carried into effect. On Sabbaths I preach to a congregation of natives 
amounting to between forty and fifty. About the half of them are 
servants, who are sent by their masters for instruction. The remainder 
are principally led to attend from curiosity, or from a regard to their 
worldly interests. Christ himself was called to address those who fol- 
lowed Him from a view to the loaves and fishes. I occasionally officiate, 
in the Scotch Church, and once in the three weeks I preach on board 
one of the vessels in harbour in connection with the Bombay Seamen's 
Friend Association. 

^ I regularly conduct worship in the Marathee language, and deliver 
a short address on some passage of Scripture at nine o'clock in the 
mornings at my own house. My audience varies ; but on some occa- 
sions it has been encouraging. At four o'clock in the afternoons I 
proceed to the streets of the city to declare the glad tidings of salvation. 
When I am in a public situation great numbers come around me ; and 
when I am in a private one, I have the advantage of being heard by 
all those who see me, and of addressing myself with greater particu- 
larity to individuals. On Tuesdays and Fridays I preach, after the sun 
is set, in native houses. My services on these occasions, though at- 
tended with many difficulties, afford me considerable comfort They 
are conducted at the time when the impure shastres and religious stories 
are read to the people. On account of the want of circulation of 
air in the houses they are not without their danger. I hope, however, 
that by-and-bye I will be able to find some places where I may regularly 
officiate with some degree of comfort. On Saturday evenings I have 
a meeting with the Beni- Israelites. It has hitherto proved encouraging. 
Marathee is the vernacular language of this people. 

*' Three female schools have been instituted by Mrs. Wilson. The 
progress of the pupils is far from being encouraging. Much patience, 
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attention and consideration will be required to bring them into such a 
state as will warrant the hope that they will be useful aoziliaries in the 
mission. The degraded state of those of whom they are composed forms 
a sufficiently powerful motive for exertion in their behall Manuel, 
who was lately admitted into the Churchy is constantly engaged as an 
inspector. A more regular attendance and efficient discipline, and con- 
sequently stricter economy, are secured by this means than could possibly 
be obtained by another measure. The children are as frequently visited 
by Mrs. Wilson as her health will permit ; and the readers will be re- 
quired at least once in the week to attend at the house for particular 
instruction. 

" I have established two boys' schools, which, as far as is practicable, 
are conducted on the principles pursued in the Sessional School of Edin- 
buigh. I have been much disappointed with regard to the number of 
scholars. The indigenous schools, and the schools of the Native Educa- 
tion Society, are so arranged in Bombay, I find, as to prevent the col- 
lecting of any very large number of boys in connection with any of the 
missions. I do not, however, despair of seeing an improvement. 
When the discipline of my schoob is better understood, and when its 
fruits become apparent, and when the hostility of neighbouring teachers 
begins to cool, I expect to see an increase in the number of scholars. 
Pedro is employed as inspector. One of the schools is under my own 
root 

** In connection with my labours some pleasing drcumstanoes have 
occurred. A Yeishya, who is engaged by me as a sdioolmaster, and 
who had daily opportunities of hearing the gospel, about a fortnight 
after he entered into the service of the mission began to shew signs of 
seriousness. He commenced the perusal of the Scriptures, and dili- 
gently perused them when he could find leisure. I frequently heard 
him engaged in this exercise, and his tone indicated solemnity. I con- 
cluded from what I observed on several occasions that he wished to get 
private instruction from me ; but as I thought the voluntaiy expres- 
sion of his desire would enable me perhaps to throw some light on his 
character, I took no notice of what passed before me. In short time, 
however, he informed me that he wished to be considered as a religions 
inquirer, and solicited permission to attend me on the evenings. I 
cheerfully acceded to his proposal ; and for the last six weeks he has 
regularly attended me. I am much pleased with his attention and 
progress, and the modesty of his professions. I have not yet considered 
it proper to speak to him on the subject, because it is comparatively 
easy for a person under the influence of strong impressions, which may 
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prove not to be the work of the divine Spirit, to consent to any pro- 
posals which may be made on this subject ; and because, when the 
general deceitfnlness of the Hindoo is considered it appears necessary, 
if a wish is entertained to preserve the Church in a state of purity, to 
give to all catechumens a longer time of probation than may be neces- 
sary in other circumstances. 

" A few weeks ago a Brahman was executed for murder. I had an 
opportunity of attending him in the jail, and conversing with him on 
the subject of religion. As he did not perfectly understand Marathee 
I asked the assistance of Captain Molesworth and Lieutenant Candy, 
who addressed him in Hindee. He appeared to be a good deal 
affected with divine truth ; and, apparently under its influence, he 
destroyed his string, and constituted Messrs. Candy, Birdwood, and 
myself the guardians of his child, which he wished to be educated in 
the Christian fiEdth. On the day previous to his death, however, he was 
led to borrow another string. When we observed it upon him we 
remonstrated with him. He said that he was led to wear it in order 
that his body might be burned by his caste ; that he put no trust in 
it ; and that we could not deprive him of the faith in the Saviour, which 
had been imparted to him. As he was about to enter into the eternal 
world we thought it proper to occupy his time by directly communi- 
cating instruction to him. He died calling on the name of Jesus ; and 
left us in such a state of hope as warranted us to say that perhaps he 
was a believer. 

'' I lately had some iutercourse with a very intelligent member of 
the Romish Church &om the south of India, and very free discussion 
respecting the apostasy of the body to which he belonged. I have 
reason to believe that my instructions were blessed to him. When 
leaving Bombay he expressed his horror at most of the abominations 
of Popery, his determination to read and study the ^Scriptures for him- 
self, and his eagerness to correspond with me on the subject of religion. 
He requested some bibles and tracts for distribution, and offered to 
translate into Portuguese any tract (on the corruptions of the Romish 
Church) which I might compose. He was greatly benefited by the 
intercourse which he had with Pedro Lewis. 

" I have a montMy meeting with some European soldiers. There is 
eveiy reason to believe that in connection with them the divine bless* 
ing has rested on my labours. 

** I have been a good deal tried by the conduct of Naiayan Shnne- 
kur, who was baptized iu May last by Mr. Stevenson. He has on more 
than one occasion shown great aversion to religious ordinances and re- 
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ligiooB instroctioii. He is engaged aa a printer with Captain Moles- 
worth, who lives in mj neighbourhood, and his attendance on me has 
not accorded with his opportunities. Pedro and Manuel give me great 
satisfaction. The latter individual has commenced the study of Mara- 
thee. 

** A young gentleman in the Civil Service of the Company who was 
brought under serious impressions during our voyage to India, makes 
a decided profession of Christianity ; and, in the judgment of his pious 
acquaintances, adorns the doctrine of his Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ I could mention 8ome other facts of a similar nature, which I 
have no doubt would prove highly gratifying to you. Many reiisons, 
however, will occur to you which will lead you to perceive the pro- 
priety of my not mentioning them to you. A weekly meeting is held 
at my house for prayer and conference on the Scriptures ; the average 
attendance is that of sixteen ladies and gentlemen. 

** 1 am much pleased with Bombay as a missionary station, and when 
I reflect on the great door of usefulness which has been opened to me, 
I am much depressed with my insufficiency for the discharge of my 
duties. The real difficulties of a missionary's life are little known and 
felt by the religious public To encounter them and overcome them, 
much faith, courage, compassion, wisdom, perseverance, and prayerful- 
nesi is required. ' Can these dry bones live t' is a question which 
thrusts itself upon me whenever I am about to deliver the message of 
salvation. The countenances of my auditors betray pride, stupidity, 
superstition, unconcern. My addressing them calls forth wrath, folly. 
My leaving them affi)rds them an opportunity of giving vent to their evil 
dispositions. When I repeat my visits to them then I see little but 
aversion. C^umstances are not always of this kind, for there is fre- 
quently attention, consideration, and impression manifested by the poor 
Hindoos ; but, when general drctmistances are considered, it may be 
asked ' who ib sufficient for these things V Were it not the considera- 
tion that we are ambassadors for Christ, that the people around us are 
perishing for lack of knowledge, that the Word and Spirit of God are 
omnipotent, and that the pronuses of Qod are on our side, I do not 
know what could support us or induce us to declare divine truth. 
Tliere are, I am happy to say, very promising appearances in different 
parts of India. In due season we shall reap if we faint not" 

The experience of countiy and city, of preaching and 
teaching, of creeds and custolns, all based on familiarity with 
the Marathee tongue, which Mr. Wilson had thus crowded 
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into the first year of his life in Western India, fitted him to 
line out a policy for himself, and to lay the foundations of his 
mission deep and broad. He was saved from the errors of 
his predecessors, and in confidential communications to the 
Society at home he did not hesitate to exercise that inde- 
pendence of judgment and of action which he had claimed 
from the first, and without which much that was unique in 
his powers and his methods might have been lost to Bombay 
in the uniform level of average work. In this passage of such 
a letter to the secretary of the Society he anticipates, at that 
early date, the mistake which many missionaries have begun 
to avoid only in veiy recent years. That is, witness-bearing, 
rather than the mere denunciation or exposure of idolatiy, is 
the key to the hearts and consciences of the natives of India. 
" In reference to the mode of addressing the natives pur- 
sued by my brethren, I have been led to entertain and express 
the deepest regrets. With one exception, as far as I can form 
a judgment, they are too firequently inclined to speak on the 
folly of idolatry; and to neglect the preaching of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ; and to present divine truth to 
the minds of the heathen in any manner which is destitute of 
solemnity. I know that their temptations to pursue this 
course are great It is the easiest ; it excites the feelings of 
the hearer without any difficulty. It is, however, unprofitable ; 
and I believe that it is one of the chief reasons of the com- 
paratively small success of modem missions. It is deceitful ; 
a missionary falls into it without his being aware of it, and 
perseveres in it at the very time when he declares that an 
opposite course is his duty and his aim. It tempts to the use 
of inconclusive arguments ; it excites a thousand unprofitable 
objections; produces a bad impression on the heathen, and 
destroys a missionary's temper. It is the bane of our Mission, 
and, I believe, is the great caucte of the comparatively small 
success of modem missions. 
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''The pTeparations which are made for addressiiig the 
heathen are not so r^;ular and extenave as could be wished 
for. This, I believe, originated in a great d^ree in the dis- 
traction which was produced by the charge of too many 
schools; and it is persevered in more from the manner in 
which the labours are arranged and conducted than fiom in- 
dolenca On this account, however, it ought not to be over- 
looked When united with an incorrect pronunciation, 
proceeding from a want of attention in the early stage of 
study, or from carelessness on the part of the pundits, and 
with a violation of the rules of concord, on which the Mara- 
thas lay great stress, it forms a serious eviL . . . 

" I thank Grod for enabling me to make much greater pro- 
gress in Marathee than I expected. I fear, however, that I 
may have in some degree injured my healtL As I did not 
feel the climate so irksome as I expected, my attention was 
not directed to this subject till a few weeks agp I received a 
letter from Mr. Bobson, the author of Si. Helena Memoir^ 
who has been residing at Humee, and I found some pain in 
the r^on of my heart.'' It was from that region that his 
fatal illness proceeded. 

The financial afifairs of the Scottish Misaionary Society 
were, for local purposes, managed by a corresponding com- 
mittee, chiefly of laymen, at Bombay. After some hesitation 
whether he should not begin operations at Poona^ that com- 
mittee had agreed with Mr. Wilson that he should remain in 
the capital " I desire," he wrote to the directors at home, "to 
express my deep-felt gratitude for calling me to labour in a 
large town. It is evident that cities afford peculiar facilities 
for missionary exertion. The Acts of the Apostles lead us to 
conclude that in the Apostolical age the efforts of the servants 
of Christ were chiefly directed to them, and from this consider- 
ation the word ' pagan ' came to be applied to the heathen." 
He accordingly drew up, at the end of 1829, the ** Plan of opera- 
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tions which I intend to pursue in the island of Bombay." 
He accompanied it by detailed legulations for the monitors 
or pupil teachers, the masters, and the Christian inspectors of 
his schools. The whole scheme shows a rare foresight as 
well as the practical experience of the educationist; and it has, 
indeed, been carried out in more recent times, in most of its 
principles, in the village circle, and other primaiy vernacular 
schools established by the various governments in India by 
means of a school-rate. 

** In diflchaigiiig the duties of my office, I shall devote my un- 
divided attention to the work of preaching amoDg the heathen the 
unsearchable riches of Christ The different classes of the native 
community, as far as I have the power of addressing them, I shall 
consider as the objects of my ministiy. In endeavonring to bring 
before them the gospel of salvation I shall direct my chief efforts to 
the work of personally declaring to them the traths of Scripture. I 
propose to have a regular service at my own house in the mornings, 
with a view to the instruction of my domestics, and of such individuals 
as may be induced to attend. I propose, in the afternoons, to address 
the natives in the streets of the city ; and in the evenings, after the sun 
is set, to deliver prepared discourses, during three days of the week, in 
such of the native houses as I may be able to engage for that purpose. 
The last-mentioned arrangement, though it is novel, appears to me to 
be particuLirly calculated for usefulness. It will be conducted at a 
time when the natives can with peculiar facility be attracted together, 
and in a manner which will prevent the frequent interruptions with 
which a missionary is disturbed. 

*' With a view to suiting my labours to the circumstances of the 
young, and in the hope of conciliating their parents and introducing 
the gospel into their private circles, I intend to devote a share of my 
attention to Christian schools. I propose— -exclusive of a Portuguese 
school, which I may be able to establish — to form two such institutions, 
capable of containing each about 200 boys ; and to conduct them on 
the principles which have been so well illustrated by John Wood, Esq., 
Advocate, in the Sessional School of Edinburgh, and which have been 
introduced into some of the most respectable seminaries in Scotland. 
By confining myself to the number now stated, and by conducting them 
in the manner proposed, I hope to be able to exercise a vigilant super- 
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intendence over tbem, frequently to address the cliildien, to pre- 
Tent heathen practices in them ; and I cherish the belief that, bj the 
divine blessing, the object which a missionaiy society ought ever to 
have in view may be in some degree accomplished by them. For 
eondncting the business of them, it will be necessary to appoint a head 
master for each of them, and instmcted monitors for each class, who 
shall receive a small pay ; and for preventing deception, and seeming 
their Christian character, it will be expedient to appoint an inspector 
in whom I can trust, and who will report to me the deviations ficom 
the rules which may be laid down for their government Hindoo 
teachers can easily be procured. For monitors I intend, in the fiitt 
instance, to apply to the American Mission. I have two individuals in 
view who will be suitable as inspectors. According to a calculation 
which has been made, the expense of maintaining these office-bearers 
will allow education to be conducted at a rate which is somewhat cheaper 
than in the generality of mission schools in the west of India. Female 
education will receive all that attention which circumstances will permit 
The circulation of the Scriptures and tracts, and those opportunities of 
usefulness which though not of a stated, are of a highly important 
nature, will of course be attended to in their proper order. 

** Circumstances may suggest a modification of my present plans, or 
prevent, in some degree, their being carried into execution. I trust, 
however, that my principles will not be lost sight of."^ 

"Begulations framed for the Management of the Schools, 
drawn np on 7th December 1829. 

'^ Monitoft. — 1. No person shall be employed as a monitor who has 
not made considerable progress in his education. 2. Every monitor 
shall receive a small sum as a remuneration for his labours. 3. The 
monitors shall be regularly instructed by the missionary in the tasks 
which they will be required to teach. 4. The duties of the monitors 
shall be to facilitate and secure the acquisition of the tasks, and to 
examine their pupils respecting their meaning. 6. AH difficulties re- 
specting terms, sentences, or allusions, which occur to the monitors, and 
which cannot be solved by the master or inspector, shall be carefully 
marked and stated to the missionary. 

^ It wu in 1791 that, as Southey describes, the Madras chaplain Dr. 
Andrew Bell developed, from the simple custom of the native school children 
writing on the aand with their fingers, the whole monitorial and intellectual 
system of instruction which became so famous. 
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'' Matter. — 1. No person shall be employed in this situation who is a 
Gooroo (priest) in any temple, who does not promise to give a true state- 
ment of the object of the schools to parents and others interested in 
them, and who does not bind himself to abstain from teaching heathen- 
ism, and to comply with the directions which may be given to him. 
2. The pay of the master shall, as fjBor as possible, depend on the number 
of children, the regularity of their attendance, and their progress in 
education. 3. The duties of masters shall be to superintend and 
instruct the monitors, to exercise discipline, and to use every lawful 
endeavour to advance the interests of the school& 

<' IntpedoT. — 1. Every inspector shall be a professing Christian. 2. 
Inspectors shall be required to remain in the schools during the usual 
hours of teaching, to mark the attendance, to prevent heathen practices, 
to report all deviations £rom the rules, aud to use their endeavours by 
visitation or otherwise, to induce the adult population to attend the 
evening services which may be conducted with a view to their benefit 

*' John Wilson." 

Of the eight members of the corresponding committee 
at that time, all became the fast Mends of Mr. Wilson, 
and all were distinguished by their high character as officials 
and merchants. Besides the Scotch chaplains there were the 
Hon. Mr. Farish, who officiated for some time as Governor ; 
Mr. R. T. Webb of the same civil service ; Mr. R. C. Money, 
Persian secretary to government, whose name is perpetuated 
by a missionary institution; Dr. Maxwell of the Medical 
Board ; Dr. Smyttan, who became Mr. Wilson's most intimate 
Mend; and Mr. M'Grigor. With friends and scholars like 
Captain Molesworth and Captain Candy, Mr. Hynd from 
Liverpool, and the various missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
soon became the centre of that gradually extending society 
of thoughtful and cultured persons into which, in time, he 
was to introduce the native gentlemen of the city. As indis- 
pensable to such varied and aggressive work as he had 
undertaken, Mr. Wilson had originated the oldest Christian 
periodical in India, the Oriental Christian Spectator, The 
now rare sets of this monthly magazine, which was continued 
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for thirty years, form an invaluable record of progress in all 
forms in Western India and the adjoining coimtries. In that 
appeared the literary firuits of Wilson's ceaseless labours of 
every kind. 

Thus far the missionary policy of Mr. Wilson does not 
seem to have included a high class English school or coU^e. 
The central school of the Native Education Society professed 
to provide for the increasing number of Hindoos and Paisees 
who sought English for commercial or official use ; and the 
scheme given above provided for the Portuguese. As yet 
Lord William Bentinck had not moved, Macaulay had not 
taken his seat in council as first law member, and Dr. Duff 
was only making his way to Calcutta through the perils of 
repeated shipwreck. But Mr. Wilson had early taken steps 
*' to begin instructing the natives in the English language." 
A letter from his Mend Mr. R C. Money to the Grovemor, 
written on the 4th August 1831, called forth this reply from 
Lord Clare, showing that almost eveiything remained to be 
done : — 

^ Dafoorh, Avgud 20ih^ 1831. 

** Mt Deab Sib — A variety of bosiiiesB has prevented me from 
Booner ackoowledging the receipt of your letter of the 4th of this 
month. At preseot to begin instructing the natives in the English 
language would appear a world of infinite labour and difGiculty, and 
I should like to learn whether any and what progress has been 
made in the schools already established towards giving them any 
such knowledga I apprehend there are at present so few teachers 
who know English it would be very difficult indeed even to make a 
beginning. I went through the government Institution lately at 
Poona, and though the boys had made a wonderful progress in arith- 
metic, and even mathematics, neither they nor their instructor spoke 
one word of our language. I do not know how yon are provided in 
this respect in the schools at Bombay, and unless instruction in the 
English language is made a necessary part of every boy's education, 
who is brought up in every seminary patronised by government, but 
little progress will be mada 

" Mach has been done in the way of education since then in most 
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parts of India, but we must not attempt too much at first That is a 
subject, however, which merits consideration ; at present I confess I do 
not see how to make even a beginning. 

" You are quite right, I believe, in what you say respecting infanti- 
cide in Kutch. That horrid practice has hardly been even checked, 
and after all our endeavours we have done but little towards reform- 
ing, I believe, the most unprincipled and profligate race in India. 
Threats and exhortations have been equally disregarded, but we must 
not be discouraged. The abolition of Suttee was at one time believed 
to be almost impracticable. 

<' I hear Mr. Elphinstone's portrait is very ill placed. I wish it 
were in the Town HalL — ^Yours, my dear Sir, faithfully, 

"Clark" 

It was on the 29th March 1832 that the geim of what 
became the General Assembly's Institution was established as 
the '' AmbroUe English School, connected with the Scottish 
Mission." " This infant institution/' as it is described in the 
first year's report, was imder the immediate eye of Mr. Wilson 
as its superintendent. Books as well as teachers had to be 
created for it, such as Marathee and Goojaratee translations 
of the Unglish Instructor, the Catechism, and Dr. A. Thom- 
son's text-books, and a work entitled IdiomcUical Exercises 
in English and Marathee, " to aid the natives in understand- 
ing the structure and vocables of the English language." In 
the first year the school was attended by 415 Hindoos and 3 
Parsees. Fees were exacted, and the Christian character of 
the education was insisted on from the first The highest 
prize was a sum of fifty rupees (£5) for the best essay on the 
spirituality of God, open to those youths " who attended the 
Wednesday evening lectures of the Eev. John Wilson." 

The population of Bombay, according to the census of 1833, 
consisted of 18,376 Christians, principally Eoman Catholics ; 
143,298 Hindoos, including Jains; 49,928 Muhammadans, 
with Arabs and Persians; 20,184 Parsees, and 2,246 Jews, 
including native or Beni-Israelites. The total population, or 
234,032, was slightly above that to which Edinburgh and 
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Leith together have grown at the present time. Such was 
Mr. Wilson's field, and it was to go on increasing threefold as 
his labours for the good of its varied communities extended 

Calcutta and Bombay, Eastern and Western India, pre- 
sented, in their native communities, needs which were supplied 
from the first by the systems of Dujff and Wilson. These 
diiOTered indeed in the priority of time and importance given to 
certain methods of operation, but they all the more effectually 
secured the same great end of saturating Asiatic society and 
government progress with Christian truth conveyed by the 
most intellectual methods. DufiTs instrument was the ETi gliah 
language, and it was at first applied exclusively to boys and 
young men. Wilson's instrument was the vernaculars of a 
varied population — ^the Marathee, Ooojaratee, Hindostanee, 
Hebrew, and Portuguese ; with Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit 
in reserve for the learned classes. These he acquired and 
fluently used, often in provincial dialects too, in a few years, 
in preaching and in teaching both girls or women, and boys or 
young men. But the Calcutta missionary no more n^lected 
Bengalee and even Sanskrit as his college developed, or 
female education as society advanced in intelligence, than his 
great Bombay colleague was indifferent to English. It was a 
happy adaptation of the men to the conditions, which indeed 
helped to make them what they became, that English held the 
first place with the one, and a purified Orientalism was long 
the most important weapon of the other. Looking back half 
a century, those who know the social and spiritual state of 
both Eastern and Western India may fancy that a fuller 
adoption of Orientalism in the former, and an earlier use of 
English for the highest instruction in the latter, would have 
been better for both the missions, and for the advancement of 
India. But that is only to foiget that such an arrangement 
would have paralysed Duff in his fight beside Macaulay, with 
the fanatical orientalist party in the government, without 
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whose defeat progress of any kind would have been impossible; 
while it would have long postponed, if it did not altogether 
change, that hold which Wilson obtained on the affections and 
the intellect of the native communities, which was due to his 
oriental lore and his more than Asiatic courtesy and grace. 
In truth, the historian of British India who can estimate 
causes aright, will put side bj side with Duff's opening of 
the bojs' English school in Calcutta in August 1830, the 
establishment of Mrs. Wilson's first of many female schools 
in Bombay in December 1829. Both were seeds which have 
already grown into great trees. Each represented that side 
of civilisation without which the other becomes pernicious. 
Each reacted on the other. Every succeeding generation of 
young men demands educated women in increasing numbers. 
These bring up better instructed children ; and in instances 
no longer rare, present the spectacle, unknown to Asia all 
through its history, of pure and happy family life. Mrs. 
Wilson's organisation and management of the female schools, 
her frequent contributions to the OrierUcU Christian Spectator, 
and her superintendence of the mission during her husband's 
absence on preaching tours, were interrupted only for a time 
by the birth of four children, of whom two sons survive. 

Although thus carefully laying the foundations of his 
missionary policy and machineiy, and well aware that for many 
a day his must be a work of preparation, Mr. Wilson from 
the first expected and worked for baptised converts. He did 
not lose himself in his system, nor did he loftily or vaguely 
look for a harvest from the seed he was hourly sowing, only 
in the distant future. He rather tested, improved, and 
extended his system, by the assured belief that the Divine 
Spirit would show immediate or speedy fruit such as his few 
predecessors had not witnessed in Western India. He was a 
man to make and follow his own policy, not theirs ; while he 
was too wise and kindly to neglect their experience. So he 
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formed a native church in Bombay in February 1831, two 
years after landing, and a year after evangelising the island. 
He thus announces the fact to his father, himself an elder of 
Lauder Eirk, and familiar with the ecclesiastical organisation : 
" I formed a native church on Presbyterian principles. Eight 
members joined it ; and I adininistered the Lord's Supper to 
them and to some Europeans." The draft minute of this 
transaction, the beginning of a church which he watched and 
helped till it grew to be the vigorous body it now is, worship- 
ping in its own fine ecclesiastical building, has a peculiar 
interest as a contribution to these modem "Acts of the 
Apostles." In the half century since those days, when the 
number of the Protestant native church in India, in all its 
branches, has grown to be above the third of a million, and is 
increasing annually, according to the official census, at the 
rate of 6| per cent, contrasted with the half per cent of 
Hindoos, all the foreign missionaries have long since agreed 
that the Church of India must, as it grows to support itself more 
largely, determine its own organisation, free from the divisions 
of the western sects and historical creeds. This too was Mr. 
Wilson's view ; but in 1831 what so well fitted as presbytery 
for the infant church ? — 

" Bombay, 4th February 1831. 
** This day, in the honse of the Rev. John Wilson, minister of the 
gospel in connection with the Church of Scotland, and misdonary from 
Scotland, amongst some converted Hindoos and others a native church 
was fonned. John Wilson, the servant of Jesus Christ, stated that he 
was licensed as a preacher of the gospel by the Presbyteiy of Lauder 
on 6th May 1828 ; that he was ordained to the office of the ministry 
in the same place on 24th June 1828, and that he arrived in India on 
the 13th Fehmaiy 1829. Mr. Wilson baptized on the 2d of January 
in his own house Heer Chund, Ransod, Saha Wanee, and Dewukee, a 
Hindoo woman. He also declared worthy of communion on the same 
day John Rennie Baptist, an African by descent, who had heen baptized 
in his youth. On the 17th January 1831, he baptized Raghoba 
Balajee- Weishya. Along with these Margaret Bayne Wilson, the 

G 
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BpouBe of Mr. Wilson, who had been married to him in 1828 ; Bama 
Chimdra, foimerlj a Brahman, who had been baptized at Bankote in 
1829, Narayan, formerly a Shenavee, who had been baptized in Bom- 
bay in 1829, and Manuel Gomes, a Roman Catholic, who had come 
into the true church in 1830. All these persons having declared that 
they were wiUing to unite in church fellowship, Mr. Wilson proceeded 
to explain the nature of church order and fellowship. He said that on 
these subjects the Holy Scriptures were the only infallible guide ; and 
these Scriptures, in several passages which he read, taught there were 
persons who ruled and persons who were ruled. The persons who 
ruled in the Church were of two kinds, elders and deacons.** 

After a detailed explanation of the Presbjrteiian oiganisation, 
the minute concludes — ** All the persons having approved of 
these statements, Mr. Wilson, in the name of Christ, by prayer 
constituted them into a church. They agreed to recognise 
him as their minister, and he gave them suitable instruction. 
On the 6th of February the Lord's Supper was administered 
to the church. Mr. Webb and a converted Hindoo partici- 
pated along with the members. The son of Bama Chundra 
was baptized by Mr. Wilson in the presence of the Bev. John 
Stevenson and Baghoba Balajee." Mr. Webb was the 
Civilian who became soon after a member of the govern- 
ment. 

Up to 1831 the registration of the baptisms of native con- 
verts had been made in the book of the kirk-session of the 
chaplains in Bombay. In all forty-two persons had thus been 
admitted to the church by the Scottish missionaries in the 
Konkan. Mr. Wilson at once saw the necessity of separate 
registers for converts, as congregations should be formed and 
the native church be extended. Writing to his colleagues, 
who immediately agreed with him, he thus with his usual 
foresight and faith contemplated the future : " Converts to the 
Christian religion are in the present state of the law wholly 
anomalous, and, as far as they are concerned, it matters not 
where their baptisms are registered. Nay, there may arise a 
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great evil from the insertion of their names in the list referred 
to (that of the Scotch Kirk) ; when the government begin to 
I^lislate there is nothing more probable than that they will 
ask ' What has been your custom ? ' When we tell them that 
we have sent lists of baptisms at Bombay, Poona, Bankote, 
Humee, Nehar, etc., to the kirk-session at Bombay, they will 
probably say 'Very well, gentlemen, go on in that way;' 
and this dooms the native churches for ages to the greatest 
inconvenience and much expense. Would it not be better 
for us ah origine to keep roisters of our own in connection 
with the respective native congregations ? " Thus the organ- 
isation of a church followed, in its simplicity and its power, 
the model of the first gathering of the Eleven in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, and their successors. 

Not so thought the small body, though chiefly Presbyterian 
ministers, who formed the executive of the Scottish Missionary 
Society. From the day that he entered their seminary when a 
student of twenty-one, he had stipulated for a d^;ree of inde- 
pendence which their somewhat extreme rules seemed to for- 
bid. He had hardly landed in India when he found that his 
colleagues were engaged in a controversy with the directors, 
the management of which soon fell into his hands. In June 
1830 we find him writing to Dr. Gormack of Stow in all the 
frankness of Mendship : — " Our directors in St. John Street 
have lately sent out to my brethren some very alarming com- 
munications. They do not recognise our Presbyterian princi- 
ples and our ordination vows, and they wish to bring us under 
a spiritual tyranny. I am sure that you and other worthies 
of the Chureh will keep a watch upon them." The contro- 
versy we may now speedily dispose of. It was the old one 
between a strong man — strong in intelligent devotion to his 
work, and a weak committee — ^weak by reason of distance 
from the new condition of things in question, and of the 
reduction of the strongest among them to the low level of 
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routine unifonnity. From the treatment that nearly broke 
the heart of Carey and his colleagues, against which Andrew 
Fuller and John Foster in vain protested, down to the present 
hour, committees have been only necessary evils when inter- 
fering with wiser nren than themselves. In the infancy of 
Missions discretion and charity were especially required on the 
part of distant directors. Practically it was found that the 
rules of the Scottish Missionary Society so acted as to clash 
with the standing and the conscientious duties of the mission- 
aries as ordained ministers of the Church of Scotland.^ The 
missionaries, if they were to be merely the paid employ&s of 
a committee responsible to an undefined body of contributors, 
would lose the protection and the efficiency which the perfect 
representative system of their Church gave them, in common 
with all its members and office-bearers. 

In August 1830, accordingly, Mr. Wilson printed and sent 
to each of the directors, and to his own Mends, a " Memorial 
addressed to the Directors of the Scottish Missionary Society 
on their opposition to the practice of Presbytery by the Pres- 
byterian Missionaries." It is a bold and trenchant document, 
showing a far-sighted regard for the good and the growth of 
the native church, yet free from all sectarianism in spirit 
The result was a reply ofifering a compromise, imder which the 
Society and its Bombay missionaries, reduced to Messrs. 
Wilson, Nesbit, and J. Mitchell, worked together for a time. 

^ The somewhat siinilarly constltated London Missionary Society, which 
was almost as presbyterian in its early directors and missionaries as the Scot- 
tish Society, showed much more wisdom both then and since. Mr. Wilson 
seems to have been aided in the controversy by this wise regulation, which he 
took from the printed instractions of the London Missionary Society to their 
missionaries among the heathen :—" Should a Christian Church be formed 
from among those who have been converted by your instrumentality, we have 
merely to remind you that the ftindamental principle of our society leaves the 
external form alid constitution of that Church entirely to their and your 
choice. To the Word of God alone your attention on these subjects will be 
directed." — Extracted from the copy of the Key. Josiah Hughes of Malacca, 
1880. 
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But as the Society's funds declined, and the female schools 
especially became imperilled, in spite of the growing local 
support in Bombay itself, the directors began to see that 
their missionaries had been right. The Church of Scotland 
had meanwhile been sending out its own agents, Duff, 
Mackay, and Ewart, to Calcutta, by means of the India Mis- 
sion Committee, of which Mr. Wilson's old Professor, Dr. 
Brunton, was the convener. Before the General Assembly of 
1835, accordingly, there was laid a petition firom its ministers 
who were missionaries, and also fix)m the chaplains in Bombay 
and Poena, which resulted in their transfer fix)m the Society to 
the Church in its corporate capacity. Thus officially did Mr. 
Wilson begin with Dr. Brunton a correspondence which con- 
tinued till 1843. The letter reflects the progress made by the 
Mission in the first six years of its existence : — 

*< Bombay, 3d October 1835. 
*^ Mt Dkab Sib — Three weeks ago I had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your letter dated the 29th April last, and I am truly grateful to yon 
for the kindness of the feelings with which you received our petition 
for the transference of our mission to the Qeneral Assembly, and the 
zeal and promptitude with which you have prosecuted its objects. 
Should our now united wishes be accomplished, as 1 fervently trust 
they will, I hope that the relation in which we shall stand to one 
another will be one of mutual flatisfaction and comfort : and that our 
combined exertions at home and abroad will, by the divine blessing, 
minister greatly to the advancement of that kingdom which is para- 
mount in the council of heaven, and which is the highest exhibition of 
God*s glory and grace to created intelligence. Than the Church of 
Scotland there is no body to which, from an admiration of its doctrines 
and constitution, we can possibly be more attached ; in whose wisdom 
and deliberation we can more implicitly trust ; whose zeal, when direc- 
ted to the heathen world, we can view as promising to be more efficient ; 
and whose polity we can conceive to be a greater blessing to a Church 
newly forming in a country hitherto .covered with moral daikness. 
Than Bombay and the north-west of India, on the other hand, there is 
no place in the world where the Church of Scotland may more advan- 
tageooflly labour, and where more important results may, in Qod's own 
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time, be confidently antlcipatecL We bave a capital which contains a 
population of HinduB, Mussulmans, Parsees, and Jews, in many respects 
the most inviting, and which, from its geographical situation and 
mercantile importance, is frequented by people of all the Indian and 
other Asiatic nations, and of several tribes of Africa, and from which 
as from a centre the Gk)8pel may radiate in all directions. We have 
here the head-quarters of Hinduism, for the Maharashtra Brahmans 
take the precedence at Benares and through the whole of India for 
their learning and influence. We have a people whose eneigy, before 
it was subdued by the superior skill and prowess of our countrymen, 
was felt throughout the length and breadth of the land, and which, 
when it receives a holy direction, may be expected to be instrumental 
in .accomplishing great good. We have also the advantage of having 
commenced our labours, and done not a little in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, the study of the different systems of superstition, the prepara- 
tion of books, the establishment of schools, and the preaching of the 
GkMpel to facilitate our future labours. We have many opportunities 
for correspondence with Calcutta, where the General Assembly has 
already a most flourishing and promising mission, and we could co- 
operate with our brethren there to no inconsiderable extent. 

'' But I must now reply to your queiy. It is difficult to form an 
estimate of the probable amount of the permanent contributions to our 
mission in India. Last year the receipts of the Bombay Auxiliary 
Society amounted to Rs. 9400 ; of the English School for natives under 
my superintendence to Rs. 1000; and of one of the female schools 
formed by my dearest wife, who has lately entered into the joy of her 
Lord, to Rs. 700. There is not the prospect of a fedling off in the 
Auxiliary this year. An increase of contributions to the Knglish 
school I so confidently exi)ect, that, in addition to its present estabUsh- 
ment, I have engaged a European as a teacher for it on a salary of 
Rs. 150 per maiMm, The ladies of Bombay have resolved to continue 
to support the school for destitute native girls, and to associate with 
it among the natives the remembrance of her who was its devoted 
founder. Ten thousand rupees may be stated as the annual sum which, 
in these various forms, will probably be given by our friends in this 
quarter. Independently of pecuniary contributions we not unfrequently 
receive from them essential aid in the prosecution of our duties. I 
may mention as an instance of this, that I experienced the greatest kind- 
ness from all the civil and military authorities, and from the native 
princes, during a journey which I lately accomplished through €k)ojarat, 
Kathiawar, and Kutch. I believe that, even with an extension of the 
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miBsion, we Bhoald not need more than two-thirds of onr supplies from 
Scotland, and that at jpreaent an annual contribution of £ 1 000, or £ 1 200 
from that quarter, would enable us to proceed vigorously/* 

Thus pleasantly was the last obstacle to Mr. Wilson's 
success removed, nor thereafter, either before or after the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843, were his 
labours impeded by home interference. A new vigour was 
given to all the operations of the mission, and not least to 
the English college, to which, after their successful experience 
in Calcutta, the General Assembly's Committee directed 
special attention. Mr. Wilson removed it into the Fort, that 
is, into Bombay proper in those days, as " the situation is the 
most convenient for the most respectable natives, and in 
which there is no similar institution." He mentions the rent 
of the premises, B& 120 a month, as " very reasonable, con- 
sidering the demand for houses in that part of the town." 
The fact is of economic interest in the light of the speculative 
mania of 1863-66, and of the present value of property there. 

** We have commenced operations with eveiy encouragement, and 
have now an attendance of 215 boys, who are taught on the intellectual 
system, and who are making gratifying progress both in Uterary and 
religions knowledge, which the parents were expressly informed by me, 
through the native papers, they would receive, and to the communica- 
tion of which they have no objection. The pupils form a group as 
interesting as can be imagined as far as the variety of tribes is con- 
cerned. They have been drawn not only frx)m the different classes of 
the Hindus, but horn among the Pibsees, Jains, Mussulmans, Jews, and 
native Christians ; and their association together, independently of the 
instructions which they receive, cannot but have a powerful influence 
in removing those prejudices of caste which so much impede missionary 
operations in this country. 

** The school is already indebted to me for as large a sum as I can 
eonveniently advance, and I hope that the Assembly's Committee will 
be disposed, as soon as convenient, to appropriate for it the sum of 
X250 per annum, employing £50 for prize books, etc, to be purchased 
in Edinburgh, and giving me permission to draw upon them for the 
nun of £50 quarterly. I shaU undertake to raise all other necessary 
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funds in India for the present, and that without making any encroach- 
ment on the ordinary income of the Auxiliary Society, which is already 
all most profitably employed. I shall feel truly grateful to you if you 
will procure, as you so kindly propose, the consent of the Committee 
to my being furnished with one of the Assembly's trained teachers from 
Calcutta. I am anxious to have such a person, not so much merely to 
support the intellectual system, which has been already so successfully 
introduced that the Rev. Mr. Taylor of Belgaum, after seeing it in 
operation, has determined to send to me the teacher of his school as an 
apprentice, but to give needed help in conducting its business, and to 
give me a feeling of security, that even though Mr. Payne should be 
induced to leave it for a more lucrative situation, or for any other 
cause, the whole burden of it should not be thrown upon me and the 
native assistant Some of the books which we use in the school are the 
same as those used in the Assembly's Institution in Calcutta. Of three of 
them we had some time ago made translations both into Marathee and 
Goojaratee, which are now found to be very useful 

<< Every economy will be studied in reference to the school in 
Bombay. Unless, however, eveiy thing connected with it be arranged 
on a respectable scale, it will not, while the Native Education Society 
has such abundant resources from the government, be productive of 
much good. It is a subject of gratitude that the mission enjoys so 
much of the confidence of the natives as it actually does, and that even 
the very individuals who have so zealously but unsuccessfully come 
forward to the defence of the dififerent systems of superstition, are on 
the most friendly terms with myself, and frequent in public and private 
intercourse with me. I lately finished a course of weekly lectures on 
the evidences and doctrines of natural and revealed religion, which I 
commenced three years ago. I have begun another course on the 
propagation of the gospel from the resurrection of Christ to the present 
day. On this course the Durpun, edited by a young Brahman, remarked 
— ' a great many natives were present at the first lecture. The course 
Mr. Wilson has now commenced cannot but be interesting to them, as 
not only bringing before them the data which must lead to the solution 
of the most important problem which can engage their attention, but 
as conveying to them most valuable information on the general history 
of the world, and the greatest moral revolutions which have taken 
place on the face of the globe. His avowed object is to convert ; but 
he wishes in the first instance to inform and to afford the means of 
judging.' 

" The state of my health is now such that I have felt warranted to 
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lesame, though from my multiiariouB duties I camiot daily puisue it, 
my preaching in the native languages at places of public concourse. 
My audiences are extremely encouraging. The attendance at the 
stated services of the mission is greater than I have ever formerly 
witnessed it 1 have seven candidates for baptism. The schools both 
for boys and girls, in which the native languages are taught, are in 
mucb the same state in which they were when I transmitted to you 
our annual report I should r^ret exceedingly to see them diminished, 
as they are in every respect suitable to the circumstances of the lower 
orders, the ' poor to whom the gospel is preached,' and frt>m whom the 
first body of converts may be probably raised in India, as well as in 
other countries. The English school will, I trust, soon furnish a 
superior class of teachers for them. I have placed in it one or two of 
their most promising pupils. Should the state of your funds render it 
necessaiy the Portuguese school may be suspended for the present 
without much injury to the usefulness of the mission. 

" Though I fear that native missionaries, tUl they are raised from 
among the children of converts educated from their earliest days in 
Christianity and in a Christian atmosphere, will not, generally speaking, 
prove such efficient labourers as Europeans, and though I believe that 
we must first show them tiie example of an apostoUc ministration, I 
enter with my whole soul into your views as to the adoption and devis- 
ing of every practical measure for their training. It wiU be necessary 
that we, in conjunction with the chaplains, etc, should, as soon as 
possible, receive from the Assembly all the presbyterial powers vested 
in the section of the Church of Scotland at Calcutta. The sooner that 
we are in a state of complete oiganisation the better. 

** I have received a very interesting letter frt>m Mr. Mackay. I enter 
most cordially into the view which he states, that the experience of the 
two missions will be in many respects mutually advantageous. Mr. 
DulTs success in the organisation of presbyterial associations in Scotland 
is truly encouraging to us amidst all our trials and travail in India. 
The General Assembly in 1647 thus wrote — < Surely 'tis to be wished, 
that for defending the orthodox futh, both against popery and other 
heresies, as also for propagating it to thoie who are without^ upedaUy the 
/(MOi, a more tried and more firm consociation may be entered inta 
For the unanimity of all the churches as in evil 'tis of all things most 
hurtful, so, on the contrary side, in good it is most pleasant, most 
profitable, and most effectual' I trust that this wish, in the compre- 
hensive sense in which it is expressed, will ere long be realised. The 
internal spiritual riches of the Church of Scotland will not be 
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diminished, but increased hj the most abundant external communica- 
tion. 

" M7 present salary, exclusive of house rent and travelling expenses, 
which are included in the general expense of the mission, but inclusive 
of an allowance for mj two children, is £230 per anTinni- The 
experience of nearly seven years' residence in Bombay, the expense of 
which is more than one-third greater than that of out^itations, war- 
rants me to say what both my missionary brethren and members of the 
corresponding committee of the Scottish Missionary Society, longago urged 
me to state to my supporters, is inadequate to the comfort and usefulness 
in the Lord's work which it is desirable I shoidd enjoy, and which, from 
private sources, I have hitherto enjoyed. I should like it raised to 
X250. I simply mention this circumstance because you have kindly 
asked me to be explicit as to the proposed expenditure.*' 

The total cost of the mission in 1836 was £1820, of which 
one-third was subscribed by the English residents. From 
first to last Mr. Wilson's income from the mission was insuf- 
ficient for ordinary requisites, apart from those extensive tours 
and those social duties which he began to take upon himself, 
and which gradually became the secret of his power with 
native, even more than with English society. But nothing 
save an official demand fix)m the Home Committee ever called 
forth a reference to his pecuniary affairs. On the contrary, 
he joyfully devoted such private resources as came to him 
in subsequent years, and such fimds as his Mends and 
admirers entrusted to him personally, to the one work of his 
life. Mr. J. Jordan Wilson, a wealthy friend of his youth, 
who was early attracted to him by his student-like zeal and 
by the belief that there was some slight bond of kinship 
between them, and above aU by close spiritual ties, left him 
a legacy of a thousand pounds, half of which was for any 
missionary object he chose, and half for his private use. The 
letters to his Edinburgh agents, sent in reply to the news of 
the legacy, directed the expenditure of the whole amount in 
various ways for the Bombay Mission. The following letter 
to that gentleman shows how soon and thickly the cares of 
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the mission piessed upon his resources, and how manifold 
were his labours : — 

^Bombay, 13th Noyember 1830. 

'^ Mt Dearest Friexd — I have little leisure, and some of that is 
spent in connection with the OrindaJL Chridian Spectator, which I 
legularly send to you, and the numbers of which must be viewed by 
you as letters, as they generally contain something which has proceeded 
from our own house. The Spectator is very extensively read in India ; 
and there is reason to believe that it is accomplishing much good by 
diffosing information on the most important subjects. I trast that 
Qod will honour it in some degree to expose that monstrous system of 
iniquity, the Hindoo religion, and to aid the servants of the Saviour in 
proclaiming the gospeL Tou will see in the number for November, 
which I hope will soon reach you, a short paper by myself on th3 
* Sanscrit and Marathee renderings of Theological Terms.' I intend 
to follow up this most important subject, and to make such free 
remarks on the translations of the Scriptures into the Indian languages 
as I may conceive calculated to further their improvement. The paper 
which follows the article to which I refer, and entitled 'Selected 
Sanscrit Shloks,' is by a Mr. Law, a young gentleman of the Civil 
Service. He is a most extraordinary linguist He was brought under 
serious impressions through our instrumentality during the voyage to 
India. He lately stayed a month with us, and we were much pleased 
with his Christian character. Our usefolneas among Europeans, 
through the grace of our heavenly Father, continues to extend, particu- 
larly among the higher classes. The old serpent, by stirring up the 
opposition of bigots, has attempted to defeat and prevent our occa- 
sional labours among the sailors and soldiers ; but he has fisdled. The 
true friends of the cause have rallied more closely around us, while our 
poor countrymen have more highly valued the word of life which they 
knew had been attempted to be taken from them. 

** In your letter you express your wish that I had been connected 
with the General Assembly's Institution at Calcutta. I think that it 
is calculated to be highly useful, and I wish it every success. I would 
remark, however, that colleges though they are admirable instruments 
in the imtruction of Christians, are but clumsy instruments in the 
making or eonvernon of Christians. The preaching of the gospel is the 
grand means of propagating the gospel, and for every professor at pre- 
sent there should be at least twenty preachers. The Assembly's opera- 
tions will have a glorious effect on the Church at home. Mr. Duff, 
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whom they have sent out, is a pious young man, and he will, I am 
happy to say, preach as well as profess. He, like myself, has had 
toughly to fight, through the newspapers, for religious liberty. See 
the number of the Spectator for November, under the article headed 
< Persecution of Hindoo Youth.' I have at present two Hindoos under 
my care, converts of our mission, whom I instruct with a view to their 
being admitted to the office of the ministry. I have now seven in- 
quirers around me, of most of whom I entertain a favourable opinion. 
Five of them are Hindoos, three men and two women ; one is an AMcan, 
and one a Jew. I have great difficidty in instructing this last individual, 
as he can scarcely speak any other language than Arabic, of which I 
have a very slight knowledge. He is, however, learning Hindostanee 
and English. 

" Permit me to make an appeal to your Christian sympathy. I 
know that to you I need to make no apology on this subject There 
are many many poor people in Bombay in very wretched circum- 
stances. About two hundred come to me every Monday morning for 
a little rice, and at that time I endeavour to administer to them the 
word of life. On Saturdays I preach to about six hundred of the same 
description of persons at the house of Captain Molesworth. For the 
relief of this class of persons a society, at my suggestion, has been 
lately formed, and I believe that their wants will be regularly and 
systematically relieved. There are other classes, however, for whom I 
have been able to do nothing, and their circumstances possess peculiar 
interest They are persons who lose employment by inquiring into 
Christianity, or by embracing it ; they are persecuted Christians 
(Armenians and Chaldeans), and Jews from Bussora, Bagdad, Tabreez, 
and other places, who come with the most heartrending accounts of 
Muhammadan tyranny ; and they are poor Indian Roman Catholics. 
My heart is often pained by observing their wants ; and I am not 
ashamed to say that we have relieved at times beyond our ability. 
Tou know that none of the Missionary Society funds can or ought to 
be applied to them. If you and some of the other Mends of the 
Redeemer woidd in a quiet way raise a small sum for them, you would 
confer a blessing on the cause of humanity and Christianity. By 
informing me of the sum raised, I coidd act on the faith of getting it, 
and tell you how to appropriate it I would furnish you with an 
account of the way in which it may be expended. 

<<My darling wife has six female schools, and she is useful in 
instructing female inquirers.'' 
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In this letter we see the germ of every side of the young 
imssionaiy's work in and for Bombay, save only the English 
college. Experiences were soon to teach him that, for preaching 
and immediate fruit no less than in that wider work of prepara- 
tion, the fruit of which comes plenteously after many days 
and has already begun so to come, the daily instruction of the 
most intellectual and influential youth by one to whom they 
become attached, is second to no other agency — ^is, indeed, 
for that class superior to all others. But even up to 1836 he 
had not learned, as he afterwards did, to perfect his own 
system of Christian aggression on the corrupting civilisations 
of the East, by the enthusiastic encouragement of the higher 
education through English. The following letter to Mr. J. 
Jordan Wilson, closes with a statement of spiritual truth, 
happily familiar enough now, but rare in Scotland forty 
years ago. It is the last of a long correspondence covering 
fifteen years, in which the younger man led the older to a 
cheerful peace and a joyous self-sacrifice for the cause of Christ. 
It is the first where we meet with allusions to a friendship 
with Dr. Duff, and an admiration for him none the less true 
and hearty because it was discriminating, which continued 
on both sides all through their Indian lives. 

" Bombay, 7th July, 1836. 
** Ton mention Bfr. Duff's elevation to a Doctorship. He is well 
worthy of lus honours, although aome of his views on the economics of 
Christian missions are, in my opinion, erroneous. I have just remarked 
in a letter to a friend to-day as follows: — ' Dr. Duff's warm advocacy of 
the Calcutta Institution has been by fiir too exdvMve, I rejoice in the 
prosperity of the Seminary, and wish it every support ; but he ought 
not to have advocated its cause by disparaging the direct preaching of the 
gospel to the natives in their own languages by Eim)peans, and over- 
looked female education, and the general education of the natives 
tknuu^ the medium of their ovm tongues, which form the readiest key to * 
their hearts. The higher Institutions are well calculated to attract the 
higher clasiws of society, and to educate teachers and preachers. We 
most have a body of Christians, however, from which to select these 
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agents. For tluB body of Chrutians we most not mainly depend on 
our Academies. ' To the poor the gospel is preached.' ' Of the little 
flock, and present inquirers at this place/ 1 also observe to Dr. Bmnton, 
' some were first impressed by hearing the gospel in the crowded bazaar, 
some by hearing it at the margin of the sea : some in the church ; 
some in the school-room ; some in the place in which the Lord of 
Glory was bom when he came on his mission to this world ; some in 
the social circle ; some in the private chamber ; and some by the 
perusal of Christian publications. I have thus been encouraged to 
remember the words of inspiration : — ' Blessed are ye that sow beside 
all waters.* ' In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand : for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.' I could 
not refrain from giving you, who are so much interested in my opera- 
tions, this brief expression of my views. Were I to visit the Modem 
Athens, and seek to propagate these opinions, I should, instead of being 
dubbed a ' Doctor in Divinity,' probably be dubbed a ' Babbler,' like 
Paul in the Ancient Athens. I have the fullest confidence that the 
Lord will soon vindicate his own cause : and I am perfectly willing, if 
I have the means of carrying on my labours, to be personally over- 
looked and despised. I bless Qod for what I have already seen as to 
the diminishment of prejudices against 'highway missionaries.' Six 
years ago my countrymen laughed at me when they saw me ' harangu- 
ing mobs.' These same gentlemen have conferred on me their highest 
literary honour, and notwithstanding my street preaching propensities, 
have put me into the chair formerly occupied by these great men Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir John Malcolm, etc, and sufRered me to 
' harangue ' them as their president 1 I had serious thoughts of saying 
nolo epiicopari ; but when I thought that I might contribute to shield 
the whole class of ' Ranters ' frx>m contempt, and use my influence for 
the Lord's cause, I refrained. 

'' Woidd that I could, in reply to your inquiry, speak a word in 
season to you, as you have done to me ! The foundation of fiiith 
is the Qospel offer of salvation to the chief of sinners who will 
accept it We must be content to be saved gratuitously. We can 
neither purchase our justification before we receive it, nor ade- 
quately acknowledge it when we have received it The Saviour is 
infinitely worthy of our reliance^ and the moment we rely upon him 
we are safe, and may rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
We must seek for comfort by looking to him and his finished work. 
The eye, as Dr. Chalmers I believe expresses it, must look to the Sun 
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of RighteouBneas for his light-giving and life-giving 1}eamB, and not 
turn in to gaze upon its internal structure. The work of Christ within 
us is the evidence of our faith ; but the work of Christ without us is 
the object of our fisuth, and the offers of Christ the warrant of our fedth. 
When Satan says to us, ^ you have not believed, else whence all your 
fears, and all your failings and offences,' we shoiQd reply, if we cannot 
give him the direct contradiction, ' I now believe what the Saviour 
says to me, and I will now give my fears to the winds in spite of all 
your efforts.' Our struggle with and distress on account of indwelling 
sin, which is common to us and all the Lord's people, ought to enhance 
the Saviour in our estimation, and not to detract from our grounds 
of confidence in him, which are the unchanging graciousneas of his 
character and the unfailing efficacy of his mediation. My little 
children never imagined that I ceased to be their father when I chode 
them, or removed them from my presence, or punished them, tiU I saw 
in them a proper contrition. Why, then, why, should we dishonour 
Qod by iwiAgining that he ceases to be our Father ? There is too little 
of the freeness of the Qospel set forth in modem preaching." 

Thicughoat this period Mr. Wilson seems to have kept up 
a regular and full correspondence with the Mends of his 
youth, to an extent remarkable at a time when communication 
with home was so slow and so costly. Outside of his own 
family and his wife's, and apart from the official letters, first 
of Dr. Brown and then of Dr. Brunton, Mr. Archibald Bonar, 
W.S., was his most constant correspondent Mr. Bonar's 
letters trace the course of the Church of Scotland as the 
Evangelical party obtained a majority in its councils, and as 
it prepared itself for what is popularly known as the Ten 
Years' Conflict, that ended in the Disruption of 1843. In a 
letter of 19th June 1834, after recording the death from 
consumption at Leghorn of Mr. Martin, who had been called 
to St George's, Ediuburgh, as a preacher worthy to succeed 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, Mr. Bonar thus proceeds : — 

"The Assembly met on the 2 2d alt., and was constituted with nn 
nraal pomp. The Commissioner held his levee in the ancient Palace 
of Holjrood, and there was a great display of troops on the first day. 
A committee was appointed to converse with his Grace about the usual 
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profanation of the Sabbath, and it was found that theEang and he had 
agreed that all the Sunday's parade, and even the dinner, should be 
discontinued. Wednesday being the King's birthday, the Commissioner 
invited all the ministers to dine with him at the Palace, and in the 
evening they were introduced in state to Lady Belhaven. Patrick 
Macforlane of Greenock was Moderator, and managed very weU. It was 
calculated by some of the knowing ones that the Moderates had a 
majority of fifteen or twenty. But whether it was so you shall pre- 
sently see. The first great division took place on Lord MoncreifTs 
motion, that if in any parish the majority of heads of fiunilies, being 
communicants, declared that they did not wish the presentee — ^that he 
was not agreeable to them — that man could not and should not be 
settled in that parish. After a stormy discussion this motion was car- 
ried by a majority of forty-fleven ! And though it was ultimately agreed 
to take the opinion of Presbyteries on the point, yet it was passed as an 
interim Act, so that it is at this moment a law of the Church against 
intrusions. The next great question was whether chapeb-of-ease should 
be made parish churches, and their ministers be entitled to all the 
privileges of parish ministers quoad Mcrct. But to this the Moderates 
coidd not agree. They had conscientious (!) scruples about the power 
of the Church to do this without taking the opinion of the Presbyteries. 
To be sure, last year the Assembly by an Act admitted the ministers 
of the Parliamentary churches to like privileges ; but then the majority 
of these were thought to be Moderates, whereas almost the whole of the 
chapel ministers will be ' wild men ; * and some men, not otherwise so,' 
get very scrupulous when anything goes against their grain. Well, of 
course, they opposed this as they do every reformation ; but their oppo- 
sition was of no avail, for the motion was carried by forty-nine in favour 
of admitting them. In consequence of this dedsion the ministers of 
the chapels within the bounds of Glasgow Presbyteiy have already 
taken their seats, and I suppose ours will do so on Wednesday next 
You know the notorious character of the Aberdeen Presbytery. Not 
one of the ministers from it voted right this year, and yet by this new 
Act the orthodox party have there the majority ! 

" Did I tell you that William Cunningham of Greenock had got 
the College chaige I He is doing admirably ; of great use in the 
Presbyteiy. John Sym, minister of Sprouston, a cousin of Professor 
Wilson, has been appointed successor to Dr. Inglis. He is only twenty- 
five years, but a very fine young man. Mr. QuxdHsh, sometime assistant 
in St George^ has got that church." 
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" Belieye— and our whole aigmnent breaks up. 
Enthuoasm's the best thing I repeat ; 
Only, we can't command it ; fire and life 
Are all, dead matter's nothing, we agree : 
And be it a mad dream or God's very breath, 
The fiict's the same, — ^beliefs fire once in us. 
Makes of all else mere stuff to show itself : 
We penetrate our life with such a glow 
As fire lends wood and iron — this turns steel, 
That bunis to ash — all's one, fire prores its power 
For good or ill, since men call flare success. 
But paint a fire, it will not therefore bum. 
light one in me, I'll find it food enough ! 
Why, to be Luther — ^that's a life to lead, 
Incomparably better than my own. 
He comes, rechdms God's earth for God, he says. 
Sets up God's rule again by simple means. 
Re-opens a shut book, and all is done. 
He flared out in the flaring of mankind ; 
Such Luther's luck was — ^how shall such be mine f ' 

RoBEBT Bbownino : Btakop Blougram*8 Apology. 



** I assure myself that Christ at the last daie will speak friendly to mee also, 
for here he speaketh very unkindely to mee. I bear upon mee the hate and 
envy of the whole world, the hate of the Emperor, of the Pope, and of all 
their retinue. Well, on in God's name, seeing I am come into the lists so will 
I fight it out I know my quarrell and cans 1b upright and just The great- 
est adyersarie I have in. this cans is the Direl, and indeed he setteth on mee 
80 fiercely oftentimes with this argument (thou art not rightly called), that 
hee had long since slain mee therewith if I had not been a Doctor." 

LuTHXB : CoUoquia Menmlia^ Translated by 

Captain Hemic Bell, 1652. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There is no recorded instance in the life of any Oriental 
scholar, whether official or missionary, of such rapid but 
thorough acquisition of multifarious information regarding 
the literature and the customs, as well as the languages of 
the natives, as marked Mr. Wilson's first year's residence in 
India. Sir William Jones began his purely Indian studies 
at a later period of life, and carried them on amid compara- 
tive leisure and wealth. Colebrooke, the greatest of all Orien- 
talists, laid the foundation of his splendid acquirements so 
slowly that Sanscrit at first repelled him, though afterwards 
he would rise from the gaming-table at midnight to study it. 
Ziegenbalg and Carey had the same overmastering motive as 
John Wilson, but the former hardly went beyond the one 
vernacular — ^Tamul, and the latter was distracted by the hard- 
ships of poverty and a discontented wife ; so that he began 
by working as an indigo-planter when learning Bengalee. 
Mr. Wilson not only mastered Marathee, but Goojaratee ; to 
these he soon added Hindostanee and Persian, while almost 
his earliest work in Bombay was the preparation of a Hebrew 
and Marathee grammar for the Jews, there known as Beni- 
IsraeL Thus its four great communities, Hindoo and Muham- 
madan, Parsee and Jewish, he was early prepared to influence, 
while he had from the first attained sufficient fluency in Portu- 
guese to care for the large number of half-caste descendants 
of our predecessors in the island. A scholarly knowledge of 
Arabic he was later in finding leisure to acquire. But his 
a<lvance in Sanscrit seems to have been parallel with his 
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acquisition of Marathee, so that we find him from the very 
first confuting the Brahmans out of their own sacred books 
as Paul did in the case of the Athenians and the Cretans. 
This knowledge he steadily extended to the more obscure and 
esoteric dialects of the older Hindoo tongues, on which the 
various sects of quasi-dissenters, like the Sikhs and the Vaish- 
navas, had their authoritative scriptures. He was early a col- 
lector of Oriental manuscripts. Nor was he content with 
this. He employed Brahmans to gather information for him 
on a definite principle, and wherev^ he went he was constant 
in his cross-examination of the people and their priests. In 
1829 we find the first example of this recorded in one of his 
promised circular letters to the Edinburgh University's Asso- 
ciation of Theological Students : — 

'' I have now seen a little of one of the most interesting portions of 
the great fianuly of man ; and I am filled with horror and amazement 
at its ntter alienation from God. The Hindoos do not even in pro- 
fession serve the Creator. They follow a course which is altogether 
opposed to reason and to natural conscience. They are the votaries of 
a religions system, of the moral obliquities of which it is impossible to 
form a right conception. The individuals among them who act as 
their priests are very numerous, and very deceitful ; and their efforts 
are imiformly exerted to confirm their less enlightened brethren in all 
their superstitious doctrines and practices. At some fiitiue time I 
hope to be able to furnish you with more ample details on this 
and similar subjects. For the last three months one of the most 
intelligent Brahmans in this part of the country has been employed 
by me for the purpose of furnishing me with an account of the Hindoo 
religion. I prepared a list of queries, according to which he arranges 
his observations ; and I am in the course of receiving a more correct 
view of the doctrines taught by the Brahmans, and the reasonings by 
which they endeavour to defend them, than I could otherwise have 
obtained." 

The result of the first fifteen months' unwearied toil was 
seen in the beginning of a series of discussions on Christianity, 
forced on Mr. Wilson, to his great satisfaction, by Hindoo, 
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Muhammadan, and Parsee apologists in succession. The ardent 
and courageous scholar, having fairly organised his schools, 
and his translating and preaching work, was by no means 
content to go on in a daily routine, vaguely waiting or passively 
believing that Hindoo and Parsee, Jew and Muhaminadan, 
would come over to him. " I have felt it my duty to pro- 
ceed," he writes to more than one of his home correspondents 
in 1831, " somewhat out of the course of modem missionary 
procedure. The result of my efforts has more than realised 
my expectations. Matters I thought were going on too 
quietly ; I could see little of that which is spoken of in the 
'Acts of the Apostles' as a turning of the world upside 
down, and nothing of that stir which attended the labours of 
the Apostles in the different cities which they visited. There 
was praying and there was teaching in schools, and there 
was preaching to some extent, especially by our missionaiies ; 
but there was no attempt to make a general impression on 
the whole population of a town or province, ' Drive gently ' 
was the maxim. I thought on the days of Paul when he 
stood on Mars' HilL I thought on the days of Luther, and 
Knox, and Calvin, and I began to see that they were right. 
They announced with boldness, publicly and privately, in the 
face of every danger, in the midst of every difficulty, to high 
and low, rich and poor, young and old, and I resolved by 
divine grace to imitate them. I have consequently challenged 
Hindoos, Parsees, and Mussulmans to the combat. The former 
I fight by the mouth principally, and the. two latter by the 
peiL The consternation of many of them I know to be great, 
and hundreds have heard the gospel in the place of tens. I 
have had in the idolatrous Bombay, and the still more idola- 
trous Nasik, 250 miles distant, many hundreds for auditors. 
At present I am waging war, through the native newspapers, 
with the Parsees and Mussulmans. They are very indig- 
nant ; some of them had got up a petition praying Govern- 
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ment to stop me, but this was in vain. They did not present 

it. They show talent in their communications, but with a 

bad cause what can they do ? Conscience, the Holy Spirit, 

the promises of God and the providence of God, are on our 

side. for a pentecostal day! This may not be granted 

during our sojourn. Perhaps God only wishes us to be as 

the voice of one crjdng in the wilderness, 'Prepare ye the 

way of the Lord.' " 

A year before this, when announcing the first of these 

debates, he had pronounced it " the first general discussion on 

the Christian and Hindoo religions which has perhaps taken 

place in India." This statement is correct, notwithstanding 

the " conferences" which the Lutheran missionaries of Denmark 

had held with the Tamul Brahmans and Muhammadans in 
I 

South India a century before.^ " Upon the 6th of March 1707," 
begins the record, " I, Bartholomew Ziegenbalgen, waa visited 
by a grave and learned Brahman ; and, asking him what he 
proposed to himself by his friendly visit, he replied that he 
desired to confer with me amicably about the great things 
and matters of religion." All through the narration there is 
no sign, at that early time, of the overturning process. In 
truth, the good men of that mission, which had Tranquebar 
for its head-quarters, from Ziegenbalg to Schwartz, and to 
this day, tolerated caste even at the Lord's table, and in all 
their converts save ordained natives. Very different was the 
"turning upside-down" of Mr. Wilson's Bombay discussions, 
and yet in temper and in charity quite as "amicable" on his 
part, though terribly in earnest Thus the first began. 

Bama Chundra, the Pooranik Brahman who had been 
baptized at Bankote, visited Bombay in May 1830, for the 

1 See that curious volume " Thirty-Four Conferences between the Danish 
Missionaries and the Malabarian BnUimins (br Heathen Priests) in the East 
Indies concerning the Truth of the Christian Religion : Together with some 
Letters Written by the Heathens to the said Missionaries. Translated out of 
the High Dutch by Mr. Philipps." London. 1719. 
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purpose of declaring to his caste-fellows and priestly col* 
leagues his reasons for forsaking them. For a time his argu- 
ments failed to prick their apathy. But at last Pundit 
Lukshmun Shastree was tempted to defend at great length 
the teaching of Hindooism regarding the ten Avatars or in- 
carnations of Vishnoo, and, in the heat of controversy, to 
refer the question to five or six Brahmans. Bama Chundra 
demanded a fair public debate. To this the Pundit reluc- 
tantly consented, but himself prepared an advertisement 
announcing that there woidd be a discussion upon the evi- 
dences of the Hindoo and the Christian religion in the house 
of Mr. Wilson, at four o'clock on Friday the 21st May ; that 
Bama Chundra, formerly a Pooranik, would defend the 
Christian religion; and that Lukshmun, a Pooranik, would, 
'* as he felt disposed," take up the side of the Hindoo religion. 
A great crowd assembled accordingly, and among them 
upwards of a hundred Brahmans. Lukshmun being the secular 
Sanscrit teacher of one of the American missionaries, and Bama 
Chundra a convert of the Scottish missionaries, both mission- 
aries were present. Mr. R T. Webb, as a layman and a high 
official, was asked to keep order. The interest of the whole 
lay in the fact that Brahman met Brahman ; the one new to 
the work of Christian apologetics and exposition, but assisted 
by Mr. Wilson occasionally ; the other also helped by abler 
reasoners. Mr. Wilson opened the proceedings, which were 
in Marathee with constant quotations of Sanscrit slokas or 
verses, by stating the advantages of discussion in the attain- 
ment of truth, by exhorting the combatants to observe charity 
and the audience to put away prejudice, and by meeting 
only the initial assumption that Grod had established several 
religions, with the remark that, as God is the Father of 
all mankind, he will not appoint opposing laws for the regu- 
lation of his family. After the first day the Pundit Lukshmun 
"did not long kee^p his ground." Bama Chundra, "though 
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he occasionally introduced irrelevant matter, and was too 
tolerant of the sophistry of his opponents, acquitted himself 
in a manner which greatly interested many of his auditors." 
During the next three days, accordingly, the discussion fell 
into abler hands, Mr. Wilson on the one side, and on the 
Hindoo side Kirhhaya Eama and Kisundas Joguldas, chief 
pundit and principal pleader respectively of the highest 
Grovemment Appellate Court, the Sudder Adawlut The 
Brahmans were the first to ask for quarter. The benefit 
of the discussion was not confined to the crowds who heard 
it Two editions of the report in Marathee were speedily 
exhausted; all Hindoo Bombay talked of it; inquiry was 
stirred up as nothing else could have done, and the delusion 
was dispelled that Christianity feared the investigation of the 
learned. True to his wise, natural, and kindly policy, in this 
as all through his career, Mr. Wilson took care that what he 
himself had learned as Western truth, but yet was of Asiatic 
origin as to its mode, he uiged on Orientals in an Eastern 
form, and so commended it to every man. These extracts 
from the report, giving the more purely native part of the 
discussion, will show how it played, then as still, in the 
East as of late growingly in the West, around the three great 
questions of the nature of God, the relation of morality to 
religion, the origin and the means of getting rid of sin here 
and hereafter. 

Bama Chundra began by declaring that he had abandoned 
the Hindoo religion because the statements of its scriptures 
were inconsistent with truth. Finding that the chief pun- 
dit, Nirbhaya, demanded proof that there is one God, he 
pointed to the works of God, and quoted, as binding on his 
opponent, the sloka of the Bhagavat-G^et, to the effect that 
there is one Supreme Being, the author of birth, life, and 
death. 

'^ R, C, In the Hindoo Shastrcs it is written that Ood was at first 
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destitute of qnalitieA, and that afterwards he became possessed of 
ntttva^ rujay and tuifui. In this statement three difficulties present 
themselves to my mind. The declaration that God was destitute of 
qualities tends highly to his dishonour ; and I am unable to under- 
stand, if he was destitute of power, how he could become possessed of 
it. I cannot admit that such qualities as ruja and tuma are to be 
applied to the Divinity.^ The Avatars (incarnations) of Yishnoo have 
taken human life and committed other bad actions, on this account 
I put no faith in them ; but not so with the Avatar of Christ ; he has 
obeyed Ckxl in all things, and given his life for man. As then the 
onion and the musk are known by their odour, and the tree is known 
by its fruits, so are the Avatars to be known by their works. Their 
works are evil, and therefore I renounce them. 

" Ltdahmun. I ask a question — If a subject commits a crime, is the 
king to be blamed for punishing him? Is God to be blamed for 
taking an Avatar to punish the Rakshusas (demons) ) 

** R, 0, Amongst men a king must punish an offender according to 
his crime ; but God has established principles, from which men by 
their own wickedness come to evil, and go to hell, therefore there was 
po occasion for an Avatar to come into the world for that purpose. 

'' NirhhaycL God was not wholly included in the Avatar, and there- 
fore the sins of the Avatars are not to be laid to God. 

** R. (7. Suppose them to be so for disconnected with God as to be 
only his messengers — ^if they are true they will act rightly. 

** Kisundass, Tes ! the Avatars were God's Sepoys. 

■ ■ — ■ —^ — — ■ — 

1 The published report of the discussion here quotes the explanation of 
these terms by Mr. Ward of Serampore, in his View of the Hiatory, 
LUcraturef and Mythology qf (he Hindoos, a work of surprising industry to 
have appeared so early as the beginning of this century. We may now sub- 
stitute the latest explanations by Professor Monier Williams in his Indian 
Wisdom : — " When the universal and infinite being Brahma (nom. case of the 
neuter Brahman) — ^the only really existing entity, wholly without form and 
unaffected by the three Goonas or by qualities of any kind— wished to create 
for his own entertainment the phenomena of the universe, he assumed the 
quality of activity (rajas) and became a male person, as Brahm^ {riom, ease 
masc,), the Creator. Next, in the progress of still further self-evolution, he 
willed to invest himself with the second quality of goodness (saitva), as 
Yishnoo, the Preserver ; and with the third quality of darkness {tamos) , as 
Siva the Destroyer." This development of the doctrine of triple manifesta- 
tion {tri-m4)orti)y which appears first in the Brahmanised version of the Indian 
Epira, had already been adnmbratod in the Veda, in the triple form of fire, and 
in the triad of gods, Agni, Soorya, and Indra, and in other ways. 
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" R. C, If God's Sepoys, why did they not act a^H^ording to his 
-will ? If they commit sin, how are they to be known as his Sepoys. 

" K. They are known by their badge, and not by their conduct 

^* R, C. Where is the badge ? Nirbhaya Kama says they are only 
parts of God ; but if parts, they will be like himself in substance : but 
God has no parts, he is everywhere present. 

" Shas, If they are not from God, whence are they ? 

" K C, They may have been men, and therefore they are not to be 
worshipped. 

" K. But if they are great and powerful, and are sent in the place 
of God, with power to punish the Rakshusas, they are as kings, who 
are not to be blamed for punishing offenders. 

" /?. C, Are we then to bow down to aU who do any wonderful 
acts ? Their works prove that they are not part of God. I£ I have a 
piece of gold, and break it into many pieces, the qualities in each will 
still remain the same. 

" K, In the God you worship you admit three persons : and why 
then do you reject ten Avatars ? 

" R, C. Not so : in the Deity there are three persons, but one God ; 
as in the sun, — there is the sun, the light, and the heat, but all in- 
cluded in one sun. I utterly reject the Avatars. Why did they take 
place ? The object of the Fish Avatar was the discovery of the stolen 
Yedas. The object of the Tortoise was the placing the newly created 
earth upon his back to keep it firm. The object of the Boar Avatar 
was to draw up the earth from the waters, after it was sunken by the 
Devtuya. The object of the Man-lion Avatar was to destroy the 
rebellious giants, nirunuyak«ha and Hirunyukushipoo. The object of 
the Dwarf Avatar was the destruction of the religious Bulee. The 
object of the Purushoo Rama Avatar was the destruction of the 
Eshutriyas. The object of the Rama Avatar was the destruction of 
Ravuna. The object of the Krishna Avatar was to destroy the giant 
Kungshu. These are the Avatars which, you say, have already taken 
place. Is there any appearance of God in such acts ? Could he not 
have accomplished these objects without assuming an Avatar ? Did 
his taking a form make the work easier ? I maintain, then, the reason 
for such Avatars is absurd. This is not the case with Christ : he came 
that the punishment of sin might be endured, and God's hatred of sin 
manifested. 

" ShukJiurama Shcutree. Cannot a king do what he pleases ? Can- 
not he go into the bazaar and carry off what he pleases ? Who can call 
in question his doings ? 
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" Mr, W, This is one of your other modes of explaining the actions 
of Krishna. A king, by his power, may prevent inquiry into his con- 
duct ; but he assuredly can sin. If the greatness of Krishna is to be 
considered, it must be viewed as an aggravation of his faults. Utterly 
opposed to these Avatars is that of Christ, in whom we wish you to 
trust. He came into the world to save sinners. By his miracles he 
proved his divine mission. His doctrines were holy and his works 
were holy. He voluntarily gave his life a ransom for us. He illus- 
trated the divine mercy, and the divine holiness. He procured a 
righteousness for man. He prays for man in heaven. He is able to 
save man. The books which contain his history are true. They are 
not like the Hindoo Shastres. In them we find no foolish stories, no 
errors, and no utter want of evidence. Read them. Search and pray 
for wisdom. Embrace the truth. 

^ Skvik, How can you show that God has forbidden the worship of 
idols ? for where there is one who does not, there are an hundred who 
do worship idols. 

^ K C, All men are sinners, and are inclined to depart from Gk>d. 

« Mr, W. Are the idols like God ? 

^ Shuk. Not so : but if obeisance is made to the shoe of a king in 
the presence of his servants, and they bear the intelligence to the king 
that such-arone has great respect for him, for he every day comes and 
makes obeisance before his shoe, would you not consider this as paying 
respect to the king ? — so is it in worshipping the Deity by the idol. 

" Mr. W, By this reasoning you make God at a distance ; and we 
say that he is everjrwhere present, and that he is everywhere propi- 
tious. Is God then in the idol ? 

**Shuk Yes, in every thing. 

^ Mr. W. Tou say that God is in a particular manner in the idol, 
and that he is brought in by the Muntras (invocations) ; but if a 
Mussulman touches it he goes out I — Even your old Shastres say that 
you are not to worship idols. The Yedantee philosophers near Calcutta 
assert this ; and they have produced many passages in support of their 
opinion. There is one in the Bhagavat Geet. 

'* Luk, It is said that man cannot approach God ; therefore he must 
first propitiate Krishna. By Krishna God may be approached, and in 
no other way. 

" R. C. You say, then, that Krishna is propitiated by idols, and 
that through him the Deity. But suppose I am himgry, and have a 
handful of rice ; if I throw that direct into the fire it will be burnt 
up, and I f^hall be deprived of my food ; but I must have a vessel to 
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put it in, that it may be put on the fire and be cooked : but suppose 
the vessel I select is a dirty one, or a cracked one, then my rice will be 
spoiled in cooking, or the water wUl escape, and it will not be cooked ; 
and in either case I shall remain hungry. I must then be careful that 
I select a proper vessel So must it be with your Avatar— (incarna- 
tion). Take care and get a proper one. 

"K. We should follow him only if his works are good, and not 
otherwise. 

" IL C, Therefore you must see and get a proper .mediator. 

" Shiik I hold that by the performance of ablution the mind is 
washed ; for all evil proceeds from evil thoughts ; and by the perform- 
ance of ablution morning and evening I am brought to think of this, 
and thereby a check is thrown upon evil thoughts, and so the mind is 
purified. 

'' R, C. In your own Shastres the inefficiency of these remedies is 
declared.^ 

'< K, I allow that unless the mind is firm these austerities are of 
no avaiL 

" BrcJiman. What is sin ? 

" Mr. W. The breaking of the law of God. 

" Brahman, How did sin get into the world ? 

" Mr, W, How shall sin get out of the world ? This should be the 
great inquiry. When a man is seized with cholera he does not distress 
himself by inquiring about the manner in which it came to him, but 
earnestly seeks a cure. The grand reason why we object to your 
remedies is, that they all proceed on the principle that man is saved by 
his own works. Admit this principle and you destroy the kingdom of 
God." 

It is " the immemorial quest and old complaint." In the 
Brahmans* conferences with Ziegenbalg the same fixed ideas 

^ Will water absolve from sin ? — what, then, are there no fishes in the 
river ! Will fasting absolve from sin ? — does not the snake feed on air when 
he can get nothing else ? Will living upon raw fruits and herbs absolve from 
sin ? — what t do not the goat and other animals feed on them daily f Will 
abstinence from drink absolve from sin ? — does the Chatuk bird ever drink ? 
Will living in a hole under ground absolve from sin ? — what ! are there no rats 
in the holes in the jungle ? Will covering the body with ashes absolve from 
sin ?— 4oe8 not the donkey roll in the dust all day long ? Will sitting in a 
state of absorption absolve from sin f— does not the Bagia bird sit all day long 
on the banks of a river f Therefore none of these austerities can be of any 
avail unless the mind is upright. 
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of the pantheist, the polytheist, the ritualist, ever recur, pre- 
faced always by the assumption which Mr. Wilson put out of 
the controversy at starting, that to save the European one way 
and the Hindoo another '' is one of the pastimes and diversions 
of Almighty God," as the Tamul priest of Vishnoo expressed 
it The argument of Kisundass, that the nine Avatars or in- 
carnations of Vishnoo — ^the tenth, Kalki, is to appear as a comet 
in the sky, on a white horse, with an apocalyptic sword, 
to restore the righteousness of the golden age — were God's 
Sepoys, known by their badge and not by their conduct ; and 
that of Shookaram, that as a king God can sin as he pleases, 
denote the universal belief of the Hindoos that morality and 
god-worship have different and frequently opposite spheres. 
Since, about 1864, Sir Henry Maine first brought his study of 
early institutions and his official task of constant legislation 
to bear on Hindoo society, this has been recognised, and 
students of the science of religion, who are at the same time 
familiar with the social phenomena of native society, have 
worked it out.^ Hence missionary and legislator alike, to- 
gether as well as separately, each in his own sphere, have to 
act so that the crimes sanctioned by the theology of the Hin- 
doos shall be prohibited by an application of the moral law of 
Christianity, and the jurisprudence of the civilised nations of 
the West ; while the legislator has to guard against the oppo- 
site extreme of seeming to sanction, and of really perpetuating 
with a new authority, the vast mass of Hindoo religious and 
therefore civil law, which he must leave untouched. From 
Lord William Bentinck and Macaulay to Lord Lawrence and 
Sir Henry Maine, and from Claudius Buchanan and Carey to 
Duff and Wilson, this double process has gone on, till India 
enjoys a more humane criminal code and a more perfect 
toleration of creeds and opinions than Great Britain itsel£ 

1 See Mr. A. C. Lyall's papers in the Fortnightly Bevieto, especially that at 
p. 5dO of the namher for April 187S. 
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The excitement caused by this discussion among the 
natives of Bombay had not passed away when, in February 
1831, another champion arrived to renew the controversy. 
This was Mora Bhatta Dandekara, who thought to succeed 
where the pundit Lukshmun and his friends had failed. 
Many Brahmans were present. " They brought their cliief 
champion every day in a carriage, with garlands of flowers 
hanging about him. They could not, however, defend their 
religion," writes Mr. Wilson to his father. The debate con- 
tinued during six successive evenings. Mr. Webb again pre- 
sided at the request of both parties. The Brahman convert, 
Rama Ghundra, again took part in it, but the chief combatant 
for Christianity was Mr. Wilson himself. " The Brahmans 
were the first to solicit a cessation of hostilities." It was left 
on this occasion to the Hindoos to publish a report of the 
proceedings, and several wealthy men subscribed for the pur- 
pose. But the Bhatta had not taken notes, and he preferred 
to publish, as his defence, a tract on the Verification of the 
Hindoo JReligion, to which he challenged a reply. The debate 
had, as on the former occasion, referred principally to the 
character of the Divine Being, the means of salvation, the 
principles of morals, and the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. The Verification reiterates the arguments of the 
former apologists for Hindooism, but it is of interest from the 
attacks it makes on sonie statements of the Christian Scrip- 
tures which it first perverts. This, for instance, is the ren- 
dering of the opening verse of the fourth Gospel : — " In the 
beginning was word. That word was in the heart of God ; 
and the same word was manifested in the world in the form 
of Christ." The real value of the tract, however, lies in the 
fact that it called forth Mr. Wilson's first Exposure of the 
Hindoo Religion^ to which a translation of it by Mr. Nesbit 
is prefixed : — " The Bhatta, though he has in some instances 
disguised the truth,, writes generally in support of what has 
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been called the exoteric system of Hindooism ; and a little 
reflection wiU show that the attempt to uphold any other can 
only be made with the sacrifice of the pretensions to inspira- 
tion on the part of the Hindoo scriptures, and with admis- 
sions which must prove destructive to the popular supersti- 
tion. The efforts which have hitherto been made to refine on 
the Brahmanical fedth have hitherto proved, and must ever 
prove, completely abortive. It is essentially distinguished by 
exaggeration, confiision, contradiction, puerility, and immor- 
ality." Such was Mr. Wilson's earlier impression of a system, 
with even the innermost recesses of which further study and 
experience were to make him so familiar, that the Government 
and the Judges frequently appealed to him as the highest 
trustworthy authority for political and legal ends. 

The Brahmans, thus twice met on the later Pooranik or 
Brahmanical side, determined to return to the charge, this 
time on the earlier Yedantic, or what was then called the eso- 
teric groimd One Narayan £ao, English teacher in the Baja 
of Satara's school, accordingly wrote a reply to the first 
Exposure of Hindooism, imder the signature of ''An 
Espouser of his Coimtiy's Beligion." Mora Bhatta edited the 
work, and took it to Mr. Wilson. Hence his publication, 
towards the close of 1834, of A Second Ex!pom»re of the 
Hindoo Beligion. The title-page bears these lines of Sir 
William Jones : — 

** Oh ! bid the patient Hindoo rise and live. 
His erring mind that wizard lore beguiles, 

Clonded by priestly wiles, 
To aenaeless nature bows for nature's God.** 

Like its predecessor, this Exposure is a model of kindly con- 
troversy and lofty courtesy to antagonists. " I beg of them," 
he writes to the Hindoos in his preface, "to continue to 
extend credit to me and to my fellow-labourers for the bene- 
volence of our intentions, and to believe that anything which 
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is inconsistent with the deepest charity is not what we would 
for one moment seek to defend." Both works caused a greater 
demand for copies than was expected, and called forth many 
letters from natives assuring the writer that they had been 
thus led to lose all confidence in the religion of their fathers. 
The books were translated into Bengalee and other Indian 
vernaculars, and continued to be long useful in letting light 
into many a native's mind. Mr. Wilson made good use of 
the admissions of the Bengalee theist Eammohun Eoy, who had 
at that time written his principal works and had been care- 
fully answered by Carey and Marshman. The Second Exposure, 
dedicated to Mr. James Farish who acted as interim Governor, 
has a further literary interest, as showing Mr. Wilson's steady 
as well as rapid advance in his Sanscrit studies, and in the 
consequent use of the Vedic, Pooranic, and Epic literature, for 
the demolition of error. His preface thus concludes : — " To 
several friends I am indebted for the loan of several Sanskrit 
MSS. which were not in my possession, and which I have 
used for enabling me to judge of the fidelity of existing 
translations and opinions, and correctly to make some original 
extracts. It was my intention at one time to have quoted 
more liberally from the Vpanishads than I have done. The 
inspection of a great number of them led me to perceive that, 
while they abound in metaphysical errors, there is a great 
accordance in the few principles which they respectively un- 
fold, and to which attention should be particularly directed. 
—Bombay, October 1834." 

At the time of the second of the three discussions with 
Brahmans on the Christian and Hindoo religions, Mr. Wilson 
found himself challenged to an encounter on the two very 
different fields of the Zoroastrianism of the Parsees and the 
ethics and theology of the Muhammadan Koran. His 
review of the Armenian History of the Religious Wars be- 
tween the Persians and. AmunianSy in the Oriental Christian 
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Spectator of July and August 1831^ tempted the descendants 
of the persecuting Magi, now peaceable and loyal enough 
because themselves persecuted exiles, to defend the AvaMa, 
their sacred book. This controversy opens out so wide a 
field, alike in itself and in Mr. Wilson's career as a scholar and 
a missionary, that we shall reserve it and its consequences 
for another chapter. But an expression adverse to Muham- 
madanism in one of Mr. Wilson's letters to the Parsees, called 
forth a champion of Muhammad and the Koran, and led to 
the publication of a Hefutation of MuJiammadanism, in 
Hindostanee, Goojaratee, and Persian,^ which may be placed 
side by side with the two exposures of Hindooism, though no 
separate English edition of it has appeared, beyond fragments 
in the Oriental Christian Spectator from May to August 1833. 
" Hadjee Muhammad Hashim of Ispahan, who, as his name 
shows, had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and was the 
most learned Moulvie in Bombay, challenged me," writes Mr. 
Wilson, ''to the proof of the licentiousness and imposture of the 
author of the Koran, and I readily attempted to establish my 
position. After several letters had appeared in the native 
newspapers, the Hadjee came forward with a pamphlet of 
considerable size in Goojaratee and Persian, in which he 
evinces at once great sophistry and great ability." His 
Seply to Hajee Mahomed HashinCs Defence of the Islamic 
Faith IB, if we except the necessarily imperfect tract of 
Henry Martyn continued by Dr. Lee, the first controversial 
treatise of the kind in point of time, as the Exposures of 
Hindooism are.^ Dr. Pfander had not yet begun that series 

^ JUiddi4din MuaatUmani is the Persian title. 

' We do not reckon the treatiae on ChristiAnity, written for the Emperor 
Akbar by Hieronymo Xavier, the nephew of the great missionary, although 
it was answered twelve years after it appeared, m 1609, by Ahmed Ibn Zain- 
al-Abidin, and this called forth a rejoinder, in Latin, from Phillip Gandag- 
noli of the Propaganda College, Rome. Pfiimder's first and ablest treatise, 
the sinoe well-known Miaan tU ffaqq, or "A Resolution of the Controversy 
between Christians and Mohammadans/' was published in Persian in 1886, at 

I 
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of Christiaii apologies in controversy with Mnhammadans, 
which have done more than any other instrument to shake 
the apparently immovable confidence of the votaries of Islam 
in Agra and Delhi, in Allahabad and Lucknow, in Lahore 
and Peshawur, in Constantinople and Cairo, where more than 
one learned Moulvie now preaches the faith which once he 
attacked, or even translates the Christian Scriptures.^ It was 
Pfander's representation of the need for a biography of the 
prophet, suitable for the perusal of his followers, that led Sir 
William Muir, when a busy settlement officer and revenue 
secretary at Agra, to prepare his Life of Mahomet, which is 
the greatest in the English language, as Sprenger's is in the 
German. But no one can peruse Mr. Wilson's Reply to 
Muhanmiad Hashim without remarking how he has, in brief, 
anticipated Muir in shrewd insight, criticism, and keen ex- 
posure of the moral irregularities and shortcomings of 
Muhammad's Koran and his private life. In twenty -one 
necessarily condensed chapters Mr. Wilson covers the whole 
field of the controversy, save on its historical side — ^which was 
not raised. That it went very far down into practical life as 
well as ethical principles, these preliminary letters on the 
subject which gave rise to the discussion will show. 

'' John Wilson, a servant of Jesus the Messiah, presents his saluta- 
tion to Haji Muhammad Hashim. 

" I have perused your letter in the Bonibay Sumachar respecting 

the Fort of Shuahy, Georgia, where he was one of the Qerman Mission, and 
whence he was driven in 1886 by the Russian Government, with its usoal 
intolerance to all bat its own political and autocratic division of the Greek 
Church. The Hindostanee translation was lithographed at Miizapore in 1848. 
See the Article in Vol lY. of the OalcuUa Review on the Muhammadan con- 
troversy, written, we believe, by Sir William Muir. At a later period Wilson 
refers to this article in a note to his Lands of the Bible. 

^ See Syud Ahmed's MoKomedan Commentary on the Holy Bible. Two 
Parts, quarto. Allygurh, 1862-5 ; which the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt 
reviewed in the Friend of India of 1862, and the Rev. Dr. Robeon treated 
in the Britith and Fonign BvangelieiU Beview of July 1867. 
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the transactions of Muhammad with the female sex, and I am not a 
little sniprised at the manner in which you have expressed yourself on 
this Bobject. It is my intention, should you continue to desire me, to 
enter fully into its consideration. At present I shall confine myself to 
your remarks on polygamy and divorce. 

" You say that for a man to have more than one wife is a good 
thing. You will find it impossible to prove that this is the case. 
There are many reasons for diJSering from you in opinion. I here 
mention the most important of them. 1. After Qod had created Adam 
the first man, he gave him only one wife named Huwa. If it had 
been good for man to engage in polygamy, God would have given 
Adam, whom he created in a happy state, more than one wife. 2. 
There are not more women' than men in the world ; and when poly- 
gamy is indulged in some men must be deprived of wives, which you 
must allow to be a great eviL It is manifest, then, from this circum- 
stance, that to have more than one wife is contrary to the course of 
nature. It is because polygamy is practised in the Muhammadan 
states that it has been found necessary to have hijre, 3. Polygamy is 
detrimental to the increase of population. ... 4. Polygamy is hurtful 
to the right education of children. When one man has a great number 
of sons and daughters, with a variety of mothers, he caimot manage 
and instruct them so well as he would be able to do if they had only 
one mother. 6. Polygamy is the frequent cause of a great many 
quarrels and jealousies among the different wives. This you very well 
know, and this you allow, when you have to speak of divorce as a 
'quick expedient for settling disputes.' 6. It is impossible for a 
husband with a plurality of wives to treat them all with the love and 
affection which is due to them. Wherever polygamy has prevailed, 
the female character has become degraded and debased to an extent 
which I caimot describe. As a wise man consider these arguments, 
and never again attempt to vindicate polygamy nor Muhammad, who, 
to please his disciples, allowed them to take four wives to themselves, 
who took four times that number to himself, and who even promised 
wives to his disciples when they should get to heaven. You wished 
me to state my opinion. I have now expressed it 

''You approve of divorce for the settling of disputes and other 
objects of a like nature, according to the will of the husband. But on 
this point, as well as on the preceding, you will find it very difficult to 
show cause. When divorces, like those of which you speak, take place, 
the mother is banished from the children to whom she gave birth, on 
whom her affections afe placed, and in whom she undoubtedly has a 
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fufi e itj m well m tbor bsha. The ch£-izeB ai« bes^ of tbeir 
Bother vlfccai they lovv, a&d depsircd of ber tcaxis- cse. The VuCtai, 
who lear thjit thej msr be driren svsr for s fe^i^hx caase, are o6ai 
taapUd to take the eoajnion prc^Kxtr to tL€iDflelTe&. that thev maj be 
prepand ^jr the daj of eriL The men, vho fed thai ther hare the 
yvmtt «iiieh too a^^prore, are leadj to pajt, according to their tenip>ia- 
tionay with their lawful wires, that they mar get new one&* 



** JM TBS ITAMB OF GOD, THS fflUAZDir OT ALL SJ 

'^ The leaat of the alaTes of God, Haji Mnhammad Hafhim, sends 
eomplimenta to J<4m Wilson, the servant of Jeens the Messiah. 
What yoa wrote in answer to me I have seen. I ooold object to 
eroTthing bnni^^ forward by yon, but it would take ap time, be of 
no use, and cause yoa much pain. I shall therefore shortly reply. 

** 1st As to your proofB against polygamy from the case €jl Adam 
and Hawa, and there not being a greater number <rf^ women than men 
in the world, etc^ etc^ it ^ipears to me that you have considered 
polygamy to be actually neceasazy to, and incumbent on, the being 
A Mooralman ! But this, I state, is not the fact — ^it is not neoeasaiy, 
bat allowed. If a man find that one wife is not enough for him, and 
he is able to support and take care of others, he may, if he sees fit, 
take another, and so on until he has four, by the ' Nikah Daimee,' and 
by purchase, ' Muttah,' as many as he likes. I hold, therefore, that your 
aignment falls to the ground. But we will pass from this topic If 
what you have said is the fact, it comes to this, that in eveiy instance 
polygamy must be shameful and base, and from the time of Adam to 
the present time it must surely have been lawfriL But I have seen 
that in your books it is written that some of the most celebrated 
ancestors of the Lord Jesus (Huzrut) were polygamists. Abraham, the 
friend of Qod, besides his wife Sarah, the mother of Jacob, took, by 
the advice of Sarah, Hagar; and Jacob married Rachel and Leah, 
daughters of Laban, lus maternal uncle, and by the wish of both these 
wives took their servants Bilha and ZilfSa, and had children by aU 
four. We may therefore say that polygamy is not in its nature sinful, 
and depends on expediency, and the wish of the just man. Since 
polygamy was lawful among men before the time of Jesus Christ, why 
is it not to be thought lawful and allowable among Muhanmiadans ? 
Regarding Huzrut Muhammad taking twelve wives to himself, and 
giving only four to lus disciples, although he did so he did not pro- 
hibit them from taking more by ' Muttah ' and purchase, and laid no 
bounds on them in this way. Nor is it necessary that a prophet and 
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his followers should equally act or be subject to the same obligations. 
What matters it that there should be a difference in acts like these ? 
Hnzmt Isa told his disciples to marry, but never himself married. 
He was like them in all things else concerning the law and the duties 
of life. And thus it was that Muhammad told his people in twenty- 
four hours to pray seventeen times, but himself prayed fifty-one times. 

'^ Regarding divorce, the propriety of which you declare to be most 
difficult of proof, and that the separation of mother and children takes 
place from it, and that wives, if they fear that for a small fault they 
shall be divorced, will on the day of separation take their husband's 
property, it is easy to answer this. That it was lawful under the 
Mosaic law, appears from what Huzrut Isa says in the 19th chapter of 
Matthew, ' On account of the hardness of your hearts, Moses allowed 
you to divorce your wife.' If therefore Moses, for the hardness of the 
hearts of the Jews, allowed the practice of divorce, what harm was 
there in Muhammad allowing the same to his followers, and forjsome 
one reason which he himself was aware of ? But the quarrels and dis- 
sensions you mention are not necessary, as divorce is also not neces- 
sary. And divorce is never used until there is no other resource, and 
this also is only allowed, not commanded ; and no respectable person 
will ever divorce the mother of his own children. And if a bad wife 
is divorced, her part of the property is always given her. And if a 
wife knows that on account of bad conduct she may be divorced, it 
will prevent her from such a course. 

^ I am a seeker of the right road, and having discovered that road, 
I hold it neoessaiy for me to walk in it ; and if I prove that my sect 
is holding an untruth, after all my exertions, I shall only discover the 
falsity of it without getting to myself any good. The Muhammadan 
religion, which I have chosen, is the religion of the twelve Imaums, 
and I have not entered it merely in imitation of my ancestors (because 
my parents were Muhammadans), nor from prejudice on account of my 
tribe and fBimily, but because, after much search and 'examination, and 
after inquiries into all other kinds of religions, and finding more proofs, 
and full confirmation of the truth of the Muhammadan doctrines, I 
became a follower of that sect Now that you have commenced to 
teach men the light road, you should fully explain and prove the 
truths of your own belief, that the seekers of truth, if enfeebled by 
your aigumenta, should adopt your views and become obedient to 
your doctrines. 

''But supposing, what is impossible, that you could prove the 
&\mtj of the Muhammadan religion, that could never prove the truth 
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of the Christian leligioiL Snpposiiig that you should say, from the 
falsity of the Muhammadan religion the trath of the Christian fedth 
mnst necessarily follow, because Muhammad himself confessed Christ 
to be a prophet, and thus there are consenting or concurring cTidences 
of the mission of Jesus Christ, I answer, that Muhammad only con- 
fessed that Christ to be a prophet, who said to the children of Israel 
that after him another prophet would arise called Ahmud. K, there- 
fore, this is the very Christ whom the Christians worship, they must 
confess the Muhammadan faith to be true ; but if they worship another 
than that Christ who thus prophesied of Muhammad, the Muhamma- 
dans acknowledge no other than him, and I afi&rm that the prophetic 
mission of Christ has not the concurring evidences that I supposed you 
assumed." 

The reply to this communication was as follows : — " To Haji 
Muhammad Hashim, John Wilson presents respectful salutations. 

*' I have carefully perased your second letter in defence of Muham- 
mad, but I must femkly acknowledge that it is my decided opinion 
that you have completely fedled to answer my statement of reasons 
against polygamy. In reply to that which respected the hjct that Qod 
gave only one wife to Adam, and that there are not more women than 
men in the world, you allege that I supposed that it was required by 
the Muhammadan law that every man should have four wives. Qiant^ 
ing that I had made this mistake, you have not in the slightest degree 
overturned my argument I assure you that I was not ignorant of the 
state of your law on the subject, and that I am of opinion that the 
countenance which it grants is a great evlL You should have showed 
wherein my six reasons were erroneous. I would have taken no 
offence at your reasoning, however acute and forcible it might have 
been. It is much better for a person to reason, than merely to say 
that he can reason. 

" Abraham, and Solomon, and other individuals mentioned in the 
Old Testament, practised polygamy, but I ask you if God approved of 
their doing so, and gave them his divine countenance ; and if they 
consulted their best interests by the course which they pursued. I find 
no passage in the Bible approving of polygamy. On the contraiy, I 
find Moses in his 6th book, 17th chapter, and 17th verse, laying down 
a law even for the King of Israel, that ' he should not multiply wives 
to himself, that his heart turn not away ; ' and I find it said respecting 
Solomon, in the 11th chapter of the first book of Kings, 'that his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods : and his heart was not 
perfect with the Lord his God.' You see, then, that the Scriptures of 
the Jews and Christians differ from the Koran of Muhammad. 
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'' You have not satififactorily explained why Muhammad took to 
himaelf more wives than he allowed to his disciples. It is more suitable 
to. the chaiacter of a teacher to exceed his disciples in the actual 
service of Qod than to &11 short of them ; but it is more suitable that 
he should £Edl short of them than exceed them in worldly enjoyment. 
Do not you admit that this is the case ? I require an answer. 

''I have little to say respecting your remarks on divorce. You 
seem not to indicate that kind of divorce of which you spoke in your 
first letter, as * a quick expedient for settling disputes.' Christ Jesus 
allows divorce in the case of fornication ; and although Moses allowed 
the Jews, on account of the hardness of their hearts, to practise it in 
some other cases, Muhammad, who pretended that he was improving 
upon Moses and upon Christ, was required, by consistency, to confirm 
or improve what Christ established. Instead of doing this, how- 
ever, he brings matters back to their old state, when the Jews were 
unwilling to submit to a right law. In acting thus he clearly showed 
that his pretensions were without ground. I am most happy to find 
that you are of opinion that no respectable person will divorce the 
mother of his children without a sufficient reason : and I shall be 
happy to learn that all the Persians, and Arabians, and others, are 
resolved to treat their wives with increased kindness. They will in 
this way essentially promote their own happiness, the right education 
of their children, and the weliJEure of society in general 

" Connected with the subject on which I have made these remarks, 
there are other three to which I invite your attention. The ^rst 
respects the laws which Muhammad laid down regarding his own 
wives. He said that it was the will of God that his followers should 
treat all their wives with the same respect ; but, in the thirty-third 
chapter of the Koran, he claims the right of treating his wives as he 
should see fit. He forbids his disciples from marrying their near 
relatives ; but he throws no restraint upon himself, as you will perceive 
from the chapter to which I have refeired. He allowed none of his 
foUowers to have that intercourse with his wives which he claimed for 
himself with regard to those of others. He also allowed all widows to 
many a second time except his own. On this subject you do not need 
information ; you only require to reflect. 

** The second circumstance which I have in view is the dishonour- 
able and criminal manner in which Muhammad procured some of his 
wives. I call on you to consider his conduct with regard to Zainab the 
wife of Zaid. He &Ils in love with her, prevails on her husband to 
pot her away, and impiously pretends that he had the authority of God 
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for marrymg her. I call on you to examine his conduct with regard to 
Mary, the Egyptian girL In both these cases he grieyonsly sinned. 
Eooskuna Abdoolah, in a letter addressed to me, and published by the 
editor of the Hurkaru and Wurtuman says that his conduct was no 
wt>rse than that of David King of IsraeL I say that it was much worse. 
David sinned, it is true : but he repented bitterly. The Bible con- 
demns the conduct of David ; and nothing can be said against its truth 
on this account. The Koran approves of the evil conduct of Muham- 
mad ; and it is therefore evident that this Koran came not from Qod, 
who is infinitely holy, and who cannot look upon sin without hatred 
and detestation. 

''The third point to which I refer you is the promise which 
Muhammad gave to his followers of marriage in heaven. As I know 
that you are possessed of a good understanding, I shall merely on this 
subject quote a couplet from a Persian poet .... 

" You profess to be a seeker of the right road, and that you have 
embraced Muhammadamsm after much inquiry. You also declare that, 
if you discover the falsity of it, you will get no good. I do not see 
what are the reasons which warrant you to come to this conclusion. 
If you actually discover that the Koran does not contain the religion 
of God, you will perhaps, by the aid of Qod, seek more diligently for 
its discovery in some other quarter. I give you credit for making 
inquiry in your youth, particularly as the Koran denounces all persons 
who act as you have done, and I would respectfully, but very earnestly, 
entreat you to re-examine minutely the claims of Muhammad. The 
topics to which I have briefly directed your attention will furmsh you 
with some ground of decision ; and those which I now bring before 
your notice may perhaps conduce to the same object. 

^ It must be admitted by every intelligent person that, if Qod see 
fit to make a revelation of his will to men, the book containing that 
revelation must be true in all its statements, free from contradictions of 
principle, and holy in its tendency. Let the Koran be examined by 
this simple test and I am certain that it must be renounced. You 
are acquainted with its contents, and I ask you to consider if they are 
all of that kind which can be approved. As examples of the errors in 
matters of well-known facts, I refer you to what is said respecting the 
hUls and mountains of the earth, the setting of the sun, and the char- 
acter of- Alexander the Qreat In the chapter of Lockman, it is thus 
written : ' And he hath thrown on the earth mountains firmly rooted, 
lest it should move with yoiL* In the chapter of the Kav, it ii Urns 
written : ' And he followed his way till he came to the place where the 
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Sim setteth, and he found it to set in a spring of black mud ; and he 
found near the same a certain people.' In the same chapter it is said 
that Alexander believed in Qody while the historians of his own country 
clearly show that he lived and died a heathen. The contradictions in 
principle are exceedingly numerous. These cannot be explained, as the 
Mooeulman doctors wish, on the supposition that the prophet chose to 
repeat at one time what he had declared at another, for in the chapter 
of women it is thus written : — * Do they not attentively consider the 
Koran ? If it had been from any besides God, they would certainly 
have found therein many contradictions.' According to the doctrine of 
the Koran itself, then, its contradictions are proofs that it did not come 
from Qod. Muhammad indirectly, and unwillingly, gives testimony 
against himself The Koran is not holy in its tendency, although 
many of its precepts, borrowed from the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, are correct Instead of striving to restrain sin, and utterly 
eradicate it, Muhammad says, ' God is minded to make his religion 
light unto you, for man was created weak.' Instead of supporting the 
authority, and manifesting the holiness of God, your prophet teaches 
that men have the power of saving themselves by their own works ; 
or of procuring pardon by their own repentance. Do not deceive your- 
self, and ruin yourself, by resting on his scheme of salvation. Good 
works are at all times required ; and, however good they may be, they 
cannot be better than God commands. They cannot then stand in the 
place of the sins which have been already committed. Men, even in 
their best estate, sin daily in thought, in word, and in action. Their re- 
pentance cannot procure pardon, for were God to give to men the 
assurance that it would prevail, his kingdom would be destroyed. Men 
would begin to say that we may sin without fear, for we can escape 
when we please ; we have only to repent. In no earthly government 
of nations does repentance procure pardon. How will it succeed ^ath 
God who is the King of all worlds ? That atonement which was made 
by Jesus Christ is the only sure ground of hope. 

" You say that Christ declared that a prophet named Ahmud would 
come unto the world. I deny that he did ; and I ask you to show me 
the writing on which you ground your statement Muhammad, I 
know, said that he was the great prophet spoken of in the Jewish 
Scriptures. But his own admission proves that he was not what he 
represented himself He uniformly speaks of Christ as the Messiah. 
Now every Jew will tell you that the Messiah is the great prophet and 
Bgdewner, whom they and their fathers have expected. 

" Tou inform me that I should explain and prove the truths of my 
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own belie£ This ib my daily employment When I have reoeiyed 
your answer to this letter, which is as long as can be admitted at once 
into the Snmackar, I shall (D.V.) present you with an explanation and 
proof of what is required* I am really astonished to see a person of 
yoor abilities devoted to error. Wishing you much prosperity, I am 
your humble Servant, 

«J. WZLSON." 

In the elaborate Beply itself, Mr. Wilson does not allude 
to the almost unmentionable '' Mostahil ' or temporary hus- 
band, so essential a part of the Muhammadan system of divorce, 
as authoritatively laid down in the '* Fatawa-i-Alamgiri." ^ 
Nor did the attack of the Hadjee lead him to the considera- 
tion of a subject which recent treaties have made prominent^ 
the relation of the sexual side of the Koran to the slave-trade 
and slavery. To the practical efforts in that direction he 
was soon to be called. But he does not spare the Hadjee in 
his sixth chapter, " On the mode in which Muhammad procured 
and treated his wives," a subject on which even Gibbon is 
severe. The law of polygamous marriage and treble divorce has 
never been interfered with by the British Government among 
the forty millions of its Mussulman subjects in India ; while 
not a few Hindoo criminal practices, like widow-burning, 
child-murder, hook-swinging, and human sacrifice, all in the 
name of religion, have been ruthlessly stopped. The result is 
such a horrible state of society among the Mussulmans of 
eastern Bengal, as was revealed in an official inquiry in 1873, 
and which still goes on corrupting, under the aegis of the 
Koran and its expounders. Mr. Wilson was able to write of 
this controversy, as of those which preceded it, that it had 
shaken the faith of some Muhammadans in different parts of 
the country. The Parsee editor of the newspaper in which 
it was at first conducted, summed it up in the brief de- 

^ See Baillie's traaaktion, and the exposure of the abomination by a Hindoo, 
Professor Shama Chnnm Sircar, in the Tagore Law Leotures for 1878 
(GbkQtto). 
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claration, "All the world know that Islamism has been 
either propagated by the sword, or embraced on account 
of its licentiousness." From far Cochin, and the south, a 
convert came convinced by the Beply, which was reprinted 
in other parts of India. In October 1833 Mr. Wilson 
baptized the first Muhammadan of Bombay who had been 
received into the Christian ChurcL He was a takeer, or 
mendicant devotee, whose secession from Islam infuriated his 
intolerant brethren. He was followed by an inquirer, a very 
learned Moolla, young and master of several tongues, who 
during the controversy was the stoutest opposer of Christy 
but humbly solicited baptism as now convinced of the truth 
of Christianity. 

It was with a peculiar interest that Mr. Wilson directed 
his attention to the Jews of western India from the very 
beginning of his studies in the Konkan. For it was on that 
low coast, and in the county stretching upwards to the high 
road to Poona that, according to their own tradition, their 
ancestors, seven men and seven women, foimd an asylum, after 
shipwreck, sixteen centuries before. The little colony increased 
under the protection of the Abyssinian Chief who had settled 
there, and they came to be recognised as another variety of 
the Muhammadans. Destitute of all historical evidence, even 
of their own Law, the Beni-l8rael,or sons of Israel as they called 
themselves, dimg all the more tenaciously, generation after 
generation, to their paternal customs. On the mainland they 
became industrious agriculturists and oil-sellers. In the 
new settlement of Bombay they found work to do as artizans, 
and even shopkeepers and writers. Not a few of them are 
Sepoys in the Bombay army, as many Christians are in the 
Madras army. They difiTer from the black Jews of Cochin, 
further south, who have sprung of the earliest emigrants from 
Arabia and Indian proselytes. Nor have they any connection 
with the so-called white Jews of the same place, whose 
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arrival in India dates no farther back probably than the 
earliest of those expulsions from Spain, which, in the same 
way, afterwards sent Lord Beaconsfield's ancestors to Yenica 
The Beni-Israel, repelling the name of Yehudi as a reproach, 
were probably older than both, for the Cochin Jews say that 
they found them on their arrival at Bajapoora, in the Konkan. 
In two careful and learned papers, written for the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Wilson traced them 
to Yemen or Arabia Felix, the Jews of which they resemble, 
and with whom they hold intercourse. One of the Bothschild 
family, Mr. Samuel, and Mr. Wilson himself afterwards, 
foimd the origin of the Aden Jews in the remnant of the 
captivity who fled into Egypt, where, as Jeremiah had warned 
them, many were sent captive to Arabia, and where they led 
the Himyarite King of Yemen, Toba, to embrace their faith* 
The Yemen colony was reinforced after the dispersion, on 
the &11 of Jerusalem ; and again on the defeat of Zenobia ; 
till Sana, the capital of Yemen, became a new bulwark of 
Judaism against the Christians of Ethiopia on the west and 
the Zoroastrians of Persia on the east. The Beni-Israel were 
very near Mr. Wilson's heart. For them he prepared his 
first grammar of Hebrew and Marathee. Long after he 
ceased to receive support for them from the home churches 
he made it his special care to raise funds on the spot. The 
transfer of the mission to the Greneral Assembly he welcomed, 
among other reasons, because of the impetus it gave to this 
department In 1826 a converted Cochin Jew, Mr. Saigon, 
had worked among them, and the American Missionaries also 
had from the first cared for them. Of the 1300 children who 
attended Mr. Wilson's various schools in 1836, some 250 were 
Beni-Israel, and of these one third were girls.^ 

At the end of 1833 Bombay was visited by Joseph Wolff, 
the erratic Jew of Prague, who delighted to proclaim himself 

1 Appeal for the Christian Edueation qf the Benirltrae/ <^ Bombay, 
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the Protestant Xavier, and lamented that he had not alto- 
gether followed that missionary in the matter of ceUbacy, 
such was the sorrow that their separation by his frequent 
wanderings had brought on Lady Greorgiana and himself. He 
had the year before sent Mr. Wilson this communication : — 

^Cabool, 10^ May 1832. — The bearers of these lines are the 
Armenian ChristianB of Cabool, whose ancestors were brought to Cabool 
from Meshed by Ahmed Shah ; as they had no longer any means of 
support at Cabool they were constrained to emigrate from here with 
their wives and children, and intend now to settle themselves at 
Jerusalem and round Mount Ararat. As they are very poor indeed 
I cannot but reconmiend them to my English Mends as worthy objects 
of their pity and compassion for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
will come again in the clouds of heaven in the year 1847 to establish 
his throne and citadel in the capital of my Jewish ancestors in the city 
of Jerusalem — and at that time there shall be neither Armenian nor 
Englishman, but all one in Christ Jesus crucified, the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. — Jossph Wolff, Apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
Palestiiu, Persia, Bokhara, and Balkh,''* 

After emerging from Central Asia in a condition more 
nearly resembling that of a nude dervish than an Anglican 
clergyman, Wolff had attempted to convert Bunjeet Singh at 
Lahore, had himself been civilised for the time at Simla by 
Lord William Bentinck and his noble wife, and had made his 
way round and across India by Madras and Goa to the 
western capital. In the amusing and by no means uninstruct- 
ive Travels and Adventures, which, in 1861, was dedicated 
''by his Mend and admirer" to the Bight. Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, we have these glimpses of Bombay society, and of 
Mr. Wilson, with whom he afterwards frequently corresponded 
on mission-work for the Jews and the eastern Christians. 
" Wolff arrived in Bombay on the 29th November, and was 
received by all classes of denominations of Christians there 
with true cordiality and love. He was the guest of Mr. James 
Parish, who was several times Deputy-Governor of Bombay. 
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Lord Clare, the Governor, called, and heard a lecture which 
was delivered before a large audience. Wolff also lectured in 
Parish's house as well as in the Town Hall of Bombay, when 
English, Parsees, Armenians, Mussulmans, Portuguese, and 
Hindoos were present. One of the Parsees announced a 
lecture on the principles of the Parsees, in which he tried to 
adopt the style and actions of Joseph Wolff, but he was 
dreadfully cut up in the papers. . . . Wolff had a public 
discussion with the Muhammadans at Bombay, when the most 
distinguished members of the British Grovemment were pre- 
sent, both of the military and civil departments, including 
Parish, Robert Money, and the missionaries Wilson and 
Nesbit, and also Parsees." Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stevenson 
introduced him to all departments of their mission- work, but 
he was especially interested in the Beni-Israel, some of whom 
he had first seen at Poona. He writes of "those learned, 
excellent, eloquent, devoted, and zealous missionaries of the 
Scotch Blirk," and continues, — "Wolff went also with Mr. 
Wilson to see one of the celebrated Yoghees, who was lying 
in the sun in the street, the nails of whose hands were grown 
into his cheek, and a bird's nest upon his head. Wolff asked 
him, How can one obtain the knowledge of God?' He replied, 
' Do not ask me questions ; you may look at me, for I am 
God r Wolff indignantly said to him, ' You will go to hell 
if you speak in such a way.' " The subtle pantheism of the 
ascetic absorbed into Yishnoo was beyond the Judseo-Chris- 
tian dervisL^ He left soon after for Yemen and Abyssinia, 
whence we shall hear from him again. 

^ Lady WiUiam Bentmck liad s hard fight to aasore the Governor-General's 
court that Wolff was not mad. " I have succeeded/' she told him, " in con- 
yindng all who have seen and heard you that you are not cracked, but I have 
not convinced them that you are not an enthusiast" Wolff replied, "My 
dear Lady William, I hope that I am an enthusiast, or, as the Persian Soofees 
say, that I am drunk with the love of God. Columbus would never have 
discovered America without enthusiasm.** And so Wolff afterwards revealed 
the true fate of ConoUy and Stoddart 
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A wandering missionary of like zeal but more intensity 
of spirit visited Bombay in the same year, Mr. Anthony 
Groves of Exeter, first and most catholic of those who call 
themselves "The Brethren.*' Having parted with all he 
possessed, according to his rendering of Christ's precept — 
** Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth," as expounded 
in a pamphlet on Christian Bevotedness, he proceeded by St. 
Petersburg to Bagdad in 1831, and there commenced his 
mission. He had as his secretary, and the tutor of his 
children, the deaf lad who afterwards became remarkable as 
Dr. Kitto. Plague, inundation, and famine, broke up the 
schools in which he gave a Christian education to eighty 
children under five masters. His own wife and children fell 
victims, and in 1833 he visited India to learn lithographic 
printing, and acquaint himself with the experience of men 
like Duff and Wilson. But his speculative views were too 
far advanced for that. He was a dervish of a different type 
from the buoyant Wolff, but still a dervish. He held that, as 
the gospel was to be preached for a witness by missionaries 
supported by the free-will offerings of Christendom, before the 
end come, no mission should continue in the same place for 
more than five years. After a visit to England he returned 
with a considerable reinforcement of coadjutors in 1836. On 
both occasions Mr. Wilson showed him that hospitality and 
did him that social service, which were already beginning to 
be drawn upon by all visitors who could plead any interest of 
any kind in the East and its peoples. 

Another type of missionary policy was supplied by Mr. 
Francis William Newman, brother of the greater John Henry 
Newman, and son of a well-known banker. After giving 
brilliant promise, since well redeemed, as Fellow of BaUiol 
up to 1830, Mr. W. F. Newman drifted away from the Thirty- 
Nine Articles into the views of Mr. Groves, whose pamphlet 
attracted him also to Bagdad. There he hoped to draw the 
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Mnhammadaiis to the Aiian fonn, at least, of Christianity by 
sach porelT mond eridence of its superiority as the lives of 
leally didnteiested Englishmen might sapply. He dreamed 
of a colony "so animated by faith, primitive love, and 
disinterestedness, that the collective moral infiaenoe of all 
might interpret and enforce the words of the few who 
preached.** He looked for success ''where the natives had 
gained experience in the characters of the Christian family 
around them.* This was precisely what Wilson, of all 
missionaries who have ever worked in the East, did in 
Bombay ; but he succeeded where Mr. F. W. Xewman soon 
failed, because he never ceased to show that a disinterested 
life and the Christian fEunily spring directly out of those 
"mystical doctrines of Christianity" which the author of 
that sadly suggestive book the Phases of Faiih^ h&gdjx by 
postponing. Wolfl^ Groves, and F. W. Newman were all on 
one right track, the superiority of what is called the internal 
evidences, of arguments addressed to the moral and spiritual 
fiEU^ulties of heathen and Muhammadaiu So had Wilson 
b^un, and so did he continue all through his career, from 
the letter quoted at page 72, to his testimony, along with 
that of Bishop French of Lahore, regarding the importance of 
witness-bearing, at the Allahabad Conference in 1873. But 
Wilson did not make the mistake of cutting the stream off 
below the fountain-head, and hence the permanent and 
developing fruitfulness of his work to all time and among all 
creeds and classes. Francis Newman returned to England in 
two years, himself partly affected by a Muhammadan carpenter 
of Aleppo, to find the Tractariau movement beginning, and 
his brother and his whole family alienated from him. He 
would not return to the East; considering the idea of a Chris- 

1 Compare the "second period" of that book, entitled Strivings afUr a 
more Primitive Christianity, with the greater Apologia of hiB brother, John 
Henry l^^ewman. 
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tian Church propagating C!hristianity while divided against 
itself to be ridiculous. So Ecclesiasticism drove him out, he 
thinks, and we may admit this much, that Protestemt Evan- 
gelicalism lost not a little in the brothers Newman, abroad 
and at home, whoever was to blame. The unity which 
each has to this day sought they would have found, as John 
Wilson did, in catholic work for the Master, pursued in loving 
unity with missionaries of all sects in India. The mission in 
Bagdad and Persia, abandoned by Groves and Newman, he 
in due time did his best to revive with the only means at 
his disposal. 

In 1835 the society which Mr. Wilson had gradually 
gathered around him lost its greatest lay ornament in the 
death of Mr. Eobert C. Money, secretary to the Government. 
The son of Wilberforce's Mend, he had ever shown in Bombay 
all the excellencies of ''the Clapham sect," as a devoted 
member of the Church of England. Under the Charter of 
1833 Archdeacon Carr had been made the first Bishop of 
Bombay, and the Church Missionary Society had received a 
new impetus there. From the first Mr. Money became the 
attached Mend of Mr. Wilson, and co-operated with him in 
eveiy good work. Men of all classes, native as well as 
English, united to raise as his memorial the Church of 
England Institution, or English CoUege, in Bombay, which 
bears his name. Mr. Wilson was for some time engeiged in 
the preparation for the press of a memoir, and of the papers 
of one who, like Mr. Webb and Mr. Law at the same time, 
and Sir Bartle Frere at a later period, reflected lustre on the 
Bombay Civil Service. 

To the regret of all classes in the Presidency Sir John 
Malcolm resigned the office of Governor at the close of 1830, 
and with that ceased those services to India and Asia right 
up to the Caspian, which justified Sir Walter Scott's eulogies 
and the great Duke's friendship. 

K 
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Not the least valued, certainly not the least sincere, of the 
addresses presented to his Excellency who had come out to 
India as an infantry cadet at thirteen, was that which Mr. 
Wilson wrote and signed as Secretary to the Bombay Mis- 
sionary Union. At a time when the Charter of 1833 had 
not removed the silly opposition of the East India Company, 
these men, some of whom had been driven from Calcutta and 
for a time threatened with expulsion from Bombay, thanked 
"the Honourable Major-General Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor 
of Bombay, for the facilities which he has granted for the 
preaching of the gospel in all parts of the Bombay territories, 
for his favourable exertions for the abolition of Suttee, and 
for the kind manner in which he has countenanced Christian 
education." His reply was that of the purely secular but 
truly tolerant statesman. He begged Mr. Wilson to assure 
the missionaries " that it is solely to their real and Christian 
humility, combined, as I have ever found it, with a spirit of 
toleration and good sense, that I owe any power I have pos- 
sessed of aiding them in their good and pious objects, which 
. . . must merit and receive the support of all who take an 
interest in the promotion of knowledge, the advancement of 
civilisation, and the cause of truth." So had Mountstuart 
Elphinstone spoken before him. So, and even still more 
warmly, did Lord William Bentinck afterwards reply to a 
farewell address from the Calcutta missionaries : " The offer 
of religion in the schools of the missionaries is without 
objection. It is or is not accepted. If it is not, the other 
seeds of instruction may take root and yield a rich and 
abundant harvest of improvement and future benefit. I 
would give them, as an example in support of this advice, the 
school founded exactly on these principles, lately superintended 
by the estimable Mr. Duff. I would say to them, finally, that 
they could not send to India too many labourers in the vineyard 
like those whom I now have the gratification of addressing." 
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Sir John Malcolm met in Egypt his successor, Lord Clare, 
whose Irish blood he found inflamed because of the delay in the 
arrival of the steamer at Cosseir. The Earl of Clare was fol- 
lowed in 1835 by Sir Robert Grant, who keenly sympathised 
with Mr. Wilson and his work on its highest side. Lord 
Clare had, indeed, specially requested Mr. Stevenson to con- 
tinue to give religious instruction in the Poona School at first 
established by that missionary, after it had been transferred to 
the Government, and he had privately assisted missions. But 
Sir Bobert Grant was a man to whom Wilson could, in the 
first year of his administration, publicly apply this language 
when appropriately dedicating to his Excellency a sermon on 
"The British Sovereignty in India." The dedication was 
based on " the confidence which I entertain, grounded both 
on your well-known sentiments and your actings since your 
arrival in this Presidency, that tjie cause of Christian and 
general philanthropy in India, so dear to the heart of your 
distinguished father, will ever secure your warmest support 
in the high station in which God in his providence has placed 
you." Sir Robert Grant, and his elder brother Lord Glenelg, 
were sons worthy of Charles Grant, who, from his earliest 
experience as a Bengal civilian in 1776, had devoted himself 
to the moral and spiritual regeneration of the people of India. 
Afterwards, as author of those Observations on the Moral 
Condition of the Hindoos and .the Measis of Improviriff it, 
which were written in 1792, and have almost .the.character of 
prediction ; as chairman of the Court of Directors and mem- 
ber for the county of Inverness, the head of the Grants of 
Grant proved to be the mainspring of all the reforms which 
were forced by successive charters on the East India Company, 
up to that of 1833. While his elder son assisted him in the 
House of Commons, and afterwards as a Cabinet Minister and 
a peer, it fell to Sir Robert to carry out in Western India the 
enlightened provisions of that charter. This he did with a 
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wisdom and a success which more than justified Mr. Wilson's 
eulogy ; while in his private character he became, when at the 
head of the Bombay Government, the author of those hymns, 
four of which Lord Selbome has embalmed for ever in his 
Book of Praise, among the four hundred best sacred lyrics of 
the language. The name of the author of the strains begin- 
ning " Saviour, when in dust I lie," and " When gathering 
clouds around I view," will be always dear to Christendom ; 
but these hymns were the least of his services to its cause. 
His last act as Governor of Bombay was to request Mr. 
Wilson to submit to Government a plan for the practical 
encouragement of a sound and useful education of the natives, 
by whomsoever conducted, whether by the State, by mission- 
aries, or by natives themselves. 

The sermon on the British Sovereignty in India, which, 
on the 8th of November 1835, Mr. Wilson preached in St. 
Andrew's Church for the Scottish Mission, marks the broad 
imperial view which he had already learned to take of our 
position in southern Asia as rulers, and of our relation to the 
feudatory Princes who have been incorporated with our 
political system by Lord Canning's patent only since the 
Mutiny of 1857. The preacher's subject was the not dis- 
similar mission of Cyrus.^ Mr. Wilson spoke at an " epoch- 
making" time, when the Charter of 1833 had in India just 
began to operate in the two directions of opening the trade of 
the East India Company to the world, and securing the 
education of the people in the English language, and all that 
that fact involved. He was too wise and equitable a mission- 
aiy to exaggerate his success on the one hand, or to aigue on 
the other that the progress of the Christian church in India 
would have been greater if the State had devoted public funds 
to it as well as to education. At a later period, in 1849, he 
thus wrote, " though it be devoutly admitted that the exalted 

^ Isaiah zlv. 1-4, 6-13. 
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Saviour demands the homage of governments and communi- 
ties, as well as of individuals, it is ohvious that the professed 
expression of that homage by the exaction of pecuniary con- 
tribution in support even of Christian Institutions, from an 
unwilling people, may be questioned without any want of 
loyalty to Christianity itself." 

All through this period the Bombay Union of Mission- 
aries showed great activity in the number and variety of the 
questions which it discussed. Mr. Wilson was the secretaiy 
and the most eneigetic member. Now we find him in 1832 
submitting « petition, which Lord Bexley presented to the 
House of Lords, for the amelioration of the Hindoo and Mu- 
hammadan laws of property and inheritance as they affected 
converts to Christianity, which resulted in Lord William 
Bentinck's first concession on that point, to be completed 
long after by Lord Dalhousie and Lord Lawrence. Now he 
reports on the purchasing and receiving donations of Oriental 
works for the use of the Union. Now he gives information 
regarding the similar Christian Union in China. Now he 
seeks light on the delicate questions raised by converts as to 
marriage and divorce, which he helped Sir Henry Maine and 
the Legislature to settle for ever half a century after. Now 
he proposes and discusses such questions as these — " Are 
there any instances of a remarkable progress of Christianity 
among a people without the gospel being previously, generally 
and simultaneously, proclaimed among them?" "How is 
the statement that Christ is an object of worship in his entire 
person consistent with the declaration that Christians worship 
the immaterial God alone?"* "What influences tend to 

« 

' Thos decided : " It was the opinion of the members that when we speak 
of worshipping the immaterial God alone, we speak of serving that God who, 
though he is an onchangeable and eternal Spirit, pervading all space, dwells 
also in the Incarnation which he assumed, with a perfect union of the divine 
and human natures, and who, in that character and person, as well as in all 
his other relations, demands the homage of all." 
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modify and destroy Caste ? " The growing extension of in- 
temperance and drunkenness under the excise and opium 
laws, among communities who are temperate by climate, 
custom, and creed, gave at that early period a peculiar 
interest to the question which was thus decided: "The 
Union are of the opinion that it is the duty of all Christians in 
India to promote and encourage the cause of temperance 
societies; that these societies should be formed upon the 
principles of the Bible, and that they should exhibit the pre- 
valence of Christian principles as the grand means of produc- 
ing temperance ; also that they should be formed upon the 
principle of entire abstinence from all ardent spirits, opium, 
tobacco, and other intoxicating drugs, except when used as 
medicines, or in cases of extreme urgency and necessity ; and 
moderation in the use of fermented and other liquors." 

The spirit of union and co-operation which always marks 
the various missionaries abroad in the face of the common 
foe, was farther illustrated by a communication from the 
Presbjrtery of Eafi&aria, which expressed a desire for friendly 
correspondence. To the somewhat narrow remark that Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterian missionaries should be more united 
than they are, or than the Churches at home, Mr. Wilson 
appended the characteristic note, "We would add, in the 
spirit of gospel Catholicism and all Christian missionaries." 
This letter, dated 4th July 1832, and signed " John Bennie, 
Moderator," describes the work of four missionaries at Chumee 
and Lovedale, " the two oldest stations, where there is a con- 
siderable population," and Pirrie and BumshilL In the half 
century since we get this glimpse at South Africa, Lovedale 
has become the brightest light among its tribes,^ and the native 
question seems to be approaching a settlement, in the East 
Indian sense, after six wars. 

^ See Mr. Anthony TroUope*8 testimony in his SmUh Africa^ vol. i. p. 
216. (1878). 
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India itself and China were soon after to lose their two 
foremost scholar-missionaries, in the death of Dr. Carey at 
Serampore on the 9th June 1834, at the age of seventy-three ; 
and of Dr. Morrison at Canton on the 1st August, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-three. Mr. Wilson, who was 
stiU beginning in Western India and Asia the preparatory 
work that they had done so well for Eastern and Northern 
India, and for China and Eastern Asia, wrote thus of the two 
men whose special merits he, of all others, was best fitted to 
describe : — 

" Dr. Carey, the first of living missionaries, the most honoured and 
the most successful since the time of the Apostles, has closed his long 
and influential career. Indeed lus spirit, his life, and his labours were 
truly apostolic Called from the lowest class of the people, he came to 
this country without money, without friends, without learning. He 
was exposed to severe persecution, and forced for some time to labour 
with his own hands for his support ; yet then even, in his brief inter- 
vals of leisure, he found time to master the Hebrew and Bengalee lan- 
guages, to make considerable progress in the Sanskrita, and to write 
with his own hand a complete version of the Scriptures in the language 
of the country. The Spirit of God, which was in him, led him forward 
from strength to strength, supported him under privation, enabled him 
to overcome in a fight that seemed without hope. Like the beloved 
disciple, whom he resembled in simplicity of mind and in seeking to 
draw sinners to Christ altogether by the cords of love, he outlived his 
trials to enjoy a peaceful and honoured old age, to know that his 
Mastei's cause was prospering, and that his own name was named with 
reverence and blessing in every country where a Christian dwelt. 
Perhaps no man ever exerted a greater influence for good on a great 
cause. Who that saw him, poor, and in seats of learning uneducated, 
embark on such an enterprise, could ever dream that, in little more 
than forty years, Christendom should be animated with the same 
spirit, thousands forsake all to follow his example, and that the Word 
of life should be translated into almost every language, and preached 
in almost every comer of the earth ? " 

"Dr. Morrison, whose name will be held in everlasting remem- 
brance, died at Canton on the 1 st of August last, at the age of fifty- 
three. He had laboured as a missionary for nearly twenty-seven years 
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in China, and (with the awistance of Dr. Mylne in some of the books) 
tranalated the Scriptnies into Chinese, compiled and published a 
copions Chinese dictionaiy, and several important philological works, 
prepared and circulated many Chinese tracts, founded the Anglo- 
Chinese College at VAlArM^ft^ and proved the means of the conversion 
and scriptural education of Leang A&, who is now labouring, with 
some success, as a native preacher. He was also for several years 
interpreter to the Knglish Factory, and he supported himself, and con- 
tributed much to the cause of missions, fiom the salary which he 
received in consequence of the situation which he thus held." 

More than any other missionary in the East, Mr. Wilson 
proved to be their successor. It is a subject of regret that 
he could not become the biographer of Carey, li^hose life has 
yet to be worthily written.* 

^ The Memoir by Eustace Carey, his nephew, was written avowedly at the 
request of the Baptist Missionazy Society, which had misonderstood Dr. Carey 
from the first, and is unworthy of the subject The lives of the Serampore 
Missionaries, by the late John Clark Mardmian, C.S.I., is the most valuable 
contribution made to the histoiy of Christian and social progress in India, 
by one who is emphatically the Historian of British India before the Mutiny; 
but its theme is too wide to represent William Carey in all the details of his 
unique career. 
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'* The celebrated coast of India trace, 
That runs down southward to Cape Comorin, 
Once Kumari : immediately in &ce 
Lies (now Ceylon by name) Taprobane ; 
Over the sea the Lusitanian race, 
Who shall with arms and fleets come after thee, 
Shall victories gain, cities and lands possess, 

- Which shall their lives for many ages bless. 

" The provinces round which these rivers flow. 
And various tides contain, are infinite : 
One kingdom's Mahmoud ; one of the Gentoo, 
For whom the devil doth laws and customs write. 
Behold Narsinga's seignory doth show 
Sacred oldest remains to faithful sight, 
St Thomas' body, Hero Sanctified, 
Who placed his doubting hand on Jesus' side. 

" Here was the city, which was called by name 
Meliapor, rich, great, well &vourM : 
The ancient idols it adored, the same 
As races vile are now to worship led : 
Far to it from the shore the people came, 
YHien the great Faith, which o'er the world is spread, 
Thomas came preaching, who had travelling sought 
A thousand provinces, which he had taught 
• ^ * * • 

** Ganges and Indies, Thomas, thee deplore. 
Weeps all the ground on which thou once didst tread ! 
The souls that thou hast taught yet weep the more, 
Who with the Sacred Truth were clothed and fed ; 
But angels, in a singing, shining choir. 
Receive thee in thy glory merited ; 
We pray thee, ask assistance of the Lord, 
And to thy Lusians favour thus afford 1 " 

Camokks : Aubertin's Translation of The Lusiads. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" The business of the missionary is with man," was a saying of 
Dr. Chahners that Mr. Wilson frequently quoted. To know 
India, of all countries, is to be familiar with its peopje ; to be 
acquainted with its princes ; and to understand the relation of 
the British Government and its administrative systems to 
botL For a missionary to know India, he must add to all 
that the study, at first hand, of its religions and their learned 
men, Brahmanical, Muhammadan, and Non- Aryan. He must 
possess the ability to lay a pure and a historical Christianity 
alongside both the administrative systems and the religious 
philosophies or cultures, so as to saturate the former with the 
positive and direct moral spirit which they necessarily lack 
from political conditions, and to overthrow the latter by the 
more purely spiritual and potent force of Christ Himself. The 
ordinary missionaiy wiU do weU if he confines his energy to 
one of the three faiths. As a matter of fact, most Indian 
missionaries have worked among the Hindoo or the aboriginal 
communities, who are vast enough. But Mr. Wilson was a 
pioneer whose deliberate equipment, as well as his evangelic 
ambition allowed no human or traditional substitute for 
Christianity to remain unstudied or unattacked. The official, 
civilian or soldier, however zealous, has to be content with 
the indirect and frequently unconscious disintegration which 
has been going on in India ever since Clive obtained the civil 
government of Benares from the effete emperor, Shah Alum. 
But, freed from the lower responsibility of political considera- 
tions, Mr. Wilson could use all that makes the civilian efficient, 
and press it home at once with a moral disinterestedness and 
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a spiritual force, which the natives, high and low, were not 
slow to appreciate. like the civilian, and to a far greater 
extent than the average of the eight or nine hundred members 
of the covenanted civil service who have always governed the 
millions of India so well, he held the key to the ears and 
hearts of the people in a knowledge of their languages and 
hoary civilisations, Aryan and Semitic. Like the district 
officer and commissioner, too, but with a freedom and over an 
extent of territory they rarely know, he made his almost 
annual tours, east and south and north, to the very centre of 
India, to 60a, and again to tl\e far Indus and the courts of 
Sajpootana, till he knew peasant and prince, rude ascetic, 
sacerdotal Brahman, and scornful Moulvie, as no one hedged 
round by officialism could do. 

Next to mastering the languages it was his object to 
mix with the people who spoke them. His model was no 
lower than " Our Lord and His apostles," with whom he had 
more than once to silence ignorant critics in England. 
" Wherever," he wrote, " the objects of their ministry most 
advantageously presented themselves, they were prepared to 
fulfil it. The temple, the synagogue, and the private apart- 
ment ; the narrow street and the public highway ; the open 
plain and the lofby mount ; the garden and the wilderness ; 
the bank of the river and the margin of the sea ; were equally 
hallowed by these heavenly teachers." And he, like them, 
was in the East ! " But many say, * Leave this preaching 
without doors to native agents, who will be best able to bear 
the exposure connected with it.* . . . Even after we have 
been blessed, through Gk)d's mercy, with native preachers, 
we must for some time show them in our own persons the 
lively example of an apostolic ministration. . . . Xenophon 
remarked that the Asiatics would not fight unless under 
Greek auxiliaries." The "exposure" Mr. Wilson ridiculed, 
although Ids most fruitful tours were made at an early period, 
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when even roads were not, and a paternal government had 
not doubled its debt to develop the resources of the country 
by great public works. Earely did he find a comfortable post- 
house or even tolerable resting-place when out of the beaten 
track of military stations and civilian hospitalities. Studying 
nature as well as man ; preaching, speaking, examining daily ; 
keeping up the correspondence rendered necessary by his 
supervision of the still infant Mission in Bombay ; answering 
references of all kinds from missionaries, officials, and scholars, 
he found — because he made — the tour a holiday. On such 
occasions he carried a few books in an old satchel ; manuals, 
sometimes in manuscript, of the botany, geology, and political 
relations with the feudatory princes, being as indispensable as 
the bundles of vernacular and Sanscrit writings which he cir- 
culated. Thus he was never alone, and every tour added to 
his multifarious collection of objects of natural history and 
archaeology, to say nothing of Oriental MSS., on which he 
lectured to his students and friends. When accompanied by 
a brother missionary, and frequently by survey and settlement 
officers, like Colonel Davidson, whom he met in his wander- 
ings, he proved the most genial of companions. His stores of 
information, old and new, interspersed with humorous anec- 
dotes and a child-like fun, turned the frequent mishaps of 
jungle journeys into sources of amusement. And then, when 
the travelling or the preaching of the day was done, and the 
rough dinner was over at the tent door or in the native 
" dhurmsala," or enclosed quadrangle, there went up to heaven 
the family supplication for Gentile and Jew, and dear ones 
near and far away. To be on tour in the glorious cold season 
of India, trom November to March, is to enjoy life in the 
purest and most intelligent fashion, whether it be in the 
Viceroy's camp or in the more modest tent of the district 
civilian. To be on a missionary tour with one who thus 
understands the people and loves them, is to know the highest 
form of enjoyment that travel can give. 
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Mr. Wilson's first tour commenced in the middle of Janu- 
ary 1831, after a year of organising work in Bombay. His 
companion was the Rev. Mr. Farrar/ of the Church Missionary 
Society, who was just beginning to be able to speak to the 
Marathas. They rode upwards of 400 miles. Their most 
distant point was the sacred Brahmanical city of Nasik, on the 
upper waters of the Godavery. They set out by the Bhore 
Ghaut, now on the Madras line of railway, by Poona, and 
Ahmednuggur, and returned by the ThuU Ghaut, now ascended 
by the railway to Calcutta. They sailed from Bombay to 
Panwel, on the mainland, passing the cave-temple islands of 
Elephanta, Salsette, and Earanja, which Mr. Wilson had pre- 
viously visited with the civilian scholars Messrs. Law and 
Webb. At the next village he met with the first specimens 
of those aboriginal tribes of the jungle for whom he was to do 
so much, the Eatkarees, who prepare catechu. His first 
view of the glories of the Ghauts of the Syhadree range he 
thus describes : — ** As we rose from the valley a most majestic 
scene began to unfold itself. When I beheld hill rising upon 
hill, and mountain upon mountain — the sun setting in glory 
behind the towering clouds — ^the distant ocean, forests, rivers, 
and villages — and when, looking around me, I observed, 
amid this scene of grandeur, a single stone usurping the place 
of Jehovah, the Creator of all, I felt and expressed the utmost 
horror at idolatry, and the baseness, guilt, and stupidity of 
man." 

Some experience of Poona convinced him of the superior 
importance of Bombay as a centre. On their way to Ahmed- 
nuggur one of the servants was attacked by the Samoshee 
tribe of robbers, at that time scouring the country imder their 
famous leader Oomajee Ndk, compared with whom, writes 

^ Dr. Wilson used to tell afterwards how he dandled Mr. Farrar's boy, the 
present Canon Farrar, on his knee. But of his Anglo-Indian childhood 
Canon Farrar assures us he has only a dim remembrance. 
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Mr. Wilson, Eob Eoy might be reckoned an honest man. But 
Nasik was the point of interest, a place of which Mr. Wilson 
used to say that it first stoned him, and, forty years after, 
would not allow him to leave Western India for a time 
without presenting him with a eulogistic and grateful ad- 
dress on parchment from its principal inhabitants of eveiy 
sect. Mrs. Wilson reports the visit in a letter, written home 
in February 1831 : — 

" They visited many places by the way, preaching to immense 
multitudes, and sleeping all night in temples, or outside of them, with 
leeds for piUows. He gives me new and important information about 
the incarnations of the gods, and the worship paid to them. * Some of 
the facts,' he says, ' are too horrible to relate. One temple has females 
of abandoned character connected with it ; ^ but even this is not the 
worst of its hidden mysteries of wickedness.' 

*'They began their preaching in the principal bazaar at the 
Peshwa's palace. Their second place of .addressing the natives was the 
bank of the holy river (the Qodavery), where the Brahmans were per- 
forming ablutions. Here they had much discussion, but were prevented 
from finishing their discourse by the hissings and hootings lavished 
upon them by the Brahmans. On their return 'home they observed 
even the Muhammadans doing homage toithis river by pulling off their 
shoes as they approached it On the following day a great concourse of 
visitors came to their bungalow, and they had many opportunities of 
decbiring the truths of the blessed Qospel. Even where a belief of the 
truth has not been produced, a general scepticism regarding the Hindoo 
religion has been the consequence of their ministrations and discussions ; 
and in this city, which is ' wholly given to idolatry,' without even one 
temple erected ' to the unknown Qod,' there has been an earthquake, 
and a shaking among the dry bones. John describes the scenery around 
Nasik as sublime and beautiful in no ordinary degree. The mountains 
are veiy majestic ; but everything is so associated with the reigning 
superstition that one of these is called the bed of Rama. On its 
summit there is a piece of table-land, with an elevated portion at the 
extremity, which is supposed to be the couch of the god. The templet 
form fine specimens of Hindoo architecture. The river is an object of 

' Most of the temples of any note have them as a regular part of their 
establishment, and this, too, supported by the British Government !~J. W. 
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great attraction. Besides the great Rama-Kunda, or pool for bathing, 
there are eleven other pools sacred to some of the gods. John looks 
upon Nasik as one of the most important places in the Presidency for 
missionaiy exertion. He says, however, that he would not wish to see 
any one there but a person deeply versed in the Shastres and acquainted 
with Sanscrit He mentioned a circumstance which proves the ignor- 
ance of the Brahmans, or how much the peculiarities of Hindooism 
have passed into oblivion. They revere and are engaged in beautifying 
the representations in some celebrated caves, i which are proved to be 
of Buddhist origin, and once held in the utmost detestation by the 
Brahmans. Mr. Wilson encountered a band of robbers on his way 
home, but escaped from them unhurt In consequence of the fatigue 
of travelling and of constant preaching, he was taken ill on the road, 
and fainted from exhaustion. ... He arrived in Bombay on Saturday 
night, and you may judge what were our feelings of rapture on again 
meeting. I think his health has profited by the excursion ; and he has 
made an immense accession to his knowledge both of the languages and 
customs of this people." 

Nasik was soon after occupied by the Church Missionary- 
Society, who have established there the Christian village of 
Sharanpoor, an industrial settlement with a congregation of 
five hundred, of whom some two hundred are communicants, 
and a training school for freed Africans, who helped Dr. 
Livingstone. The Godavery river, the scenery on the lower 
reaches of which Sir Charies Trevelyan, when Governor of 
Madras, compared to that of the Ehine between Coblentz and 
Bingen, rises at the village of Trimbuk, only fifty miles from 
the Indian Ocean at Bombay, and sixteen miles south-west of 
Nasik. The Maratha Brahmans give out that its source is 
connected, by a divine underground channel, with that of the 
Ganges in the snows of the Himalayas. The traditional 
fountain is a stone platform, approached by a flight of 690 
stone steps, on a hill behind Trimbuk village. On to that 
platform the stream falls from the rock, drop by drop, into 
the mouth of an idol, out of which the water trickles into a 
reservoir. Sir Richard Temple, when Chief Commissioner of 

^ At Len4, about tax miles from Nasik. 
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the Central Provinces, sketched the beauties of the river 
alike with brush and pen. It has been the scene of the 
greatest successes as well as the most serious and expensive 
failures of the Madras school of Irrigation.^ 

Of the second tour, eastward to Jalna and the caves of 
Elora, in the native State of Hyderabad, the country which 
the British Government had saved for the Nizam all through 
the chaos of Maiatha, Hyder Ali, and Tippoo wars, we have 
an account from Mr. Wilson's own pen, in letters to his wife. 
At a time and in a country for the greater portion of which 
there were no maps, we find the tour duly marked out in a 
chart showing the road or track, on one side of it every village 
with the number of its houses, and on the other the day and 
date on which each was reached. The £ev. James Mitchell 
was his companion. After Poona they walked or rode short 
stages of from ten to fourteen miles a day at first. At 
Alaudi, the first stage onward, they found a great assem- 
blage for the festival of Inanoba, a god of whom Mr. Wilson 
gives a humorous, but, towards the people, kindly account, 
published in the Memoir of his wife. At the next village, 
Phulshuhur, he inspected a settlement which was the first of 
a curious experiment intended to train that most valuable 
but neglected class, the East Indians, to agricultural pursuits. 
Sir John Malcolm, in his farewell minute of 1830, had dis- 
cussed the subject to which the present Governor of Bombay, 
Sir R Temple, has given attention. 

^'Thb Colossal Pillar at Eohioaum. — This monument was 
erected by the British Qovemment in commemoration of the brave 
resistance made by Captain Staunton, of which you will see an account 
in Hamilton's Ead India OazetUer. The pillar is tastefully constracted. 
It is in charge of a Sepoy, who was engaged in the action which it 
commemorates. He gave us a plain account of the battle. 



1 Giant's OazeUe&r of the CeTUral ProvineeSf 2d ed. ; and the monograph 
of Mr. Morris on the CMavtry DidricL 1878. 

L 
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''The Patbl or Headman of Shikrafoor. — After we had 
preached in the village, and distiihuted books and tracta, the Patel 
sent for us. The court of his house was lai*ge, but it bore marks of 
decay. He received us very kindly, and invited us into an inner 
apartment As soon as we had sat down, he brought out a box con- 
taining about twenty very handsome European engravings. He 
'requested us to translate all their titles into Marathee, and to write 
them upon the covers. We complied with his request ; and he told 
us that never in his life, advanced now to seventy years, had he met 
such Sahebs as we. We preached the gospel to him ; and he furnished 
us with pan mpdri (betel nut and a green leaf), according to the 
native custom. Mr. Mitchell had a great aversion to chew his offering, 
and he almost spoilt our discourse by pleading in excuse the force of 
habit. 

'' Ahhedabad is situated to the westward of Seroor. The village 
is much gone to decay, on account of the road to Poona having been 
changed by the English. It is remarkable for nothing but the resi- 
dence of the oldest representative of the once famous house of Pawar, 
of which an interesting account is given by Sir John Malcolm. We 
visited the old man, according to his personal invitation, and were 
received with much kindness. We were surprised to find that he was 
unable to read. He showed us the different buildings connected with 
his toada, and we endeavoured to engage the interest of his mind by 
giving him and his few attendants a simple statement of the gospel, 
and by allowiug him to view the neighbourhood through the medium 
of Mr. Mitchell's telescope. 

''Worship of Hanuman, the Monket God. — In most of the 
villages of the Dekhan there is a small temple of Hanuman, under the 
name of Marwate, without the principal gate. The images axe exceed- 
ingly rude. They are liberally besmeared with red lead : and, alas ! 
they are viewed as the guardians and benefactors of the neighbourhood, 
and frequently resorted ta One of them fronted the place in which 
we usually aat at Pamer. The votaries generally walked twelve or 
nineteen times round it, and prostrated themselves before it, and some- 
times refrigerated it with cold water and adorned it with garlands. 
A great majority of them were females demanding the boon of chil- 
dren. The exercise which they take in connection with their worship 
may not be without effect 

" The Character of the Natives of these agricultural districts is 
almost daily sinking in my estimation. Falsehood and dishonesty, and, 
when practicable, incivility, are daily brought before my notice. Dnr- 
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ing the night which we spent in Jamgaum, we required a guard of two 
Ramoahees, three Bheels, and two Mhais ! The ktter individuals were 
always on the watch to give the ahum. The others, who, as you know, 
are professed robbers, think it beneath their dignity to keep their eyes 
open, even when they are paid for their guardianship, and represent it 
as necessary, as I believe it is, to the safety of travellers. When we 
arrived at Nimba Dera, on the forenoon of Tuesday the 28th Novem- 
ber, we were met by a most impertinent Brahman, who first by fjEdse- 
hood, and afterwards by passion, endeavoured to drive us from the only 
place where we could get shelter from the sun. He was joined by a 
companion, who without hesitation united with him in wickedness. 
Nothing but a severe reprimand, and the threat that we would 
represent the matter to the Collector, efiiected anything. 

^ Failurb of thb Cbofb. — In some of the villages through which 
we passed on our way to Nimba Dera, we were informed that, on 
account of the great drought, the crops of the season had almost entirely 
fidled. Though the complaints of the natives were conveyed to us in 
a tone which clearly intimated to us anything but resignation to the 
divine will, they were very heartrending. Starvation appeared to be 
apprehended by not a few, and, horn the dread of it, many of the 
inhabitants had departed with their cattle to the banks of the 
Godavery and Kandesh. We distributed at several places a few 
rupees, and they were received with joy. We endeavoured to im- 
prove the ri^teoos dispensation of divine providence, and we urged 
upon all the acknowledgment of the supreme Qod, who alone can give 
rain an^ fruitful seasons. 

''Tbm Jaohxerdaiub of Wamboobei are sons to Balwant Rao 
Nagunath, one of two officers to whose custody, in the fort of Shivaner, 
Nana Fumavees entrusted Bajee Rao ; and his brother, Balwant Rao, 
was thrown into a hill fort for permitting a correspondence between 
Bajee Rao and his cousin Mahdoo Rao, the young Peahwa. We 
informed them of our intention to call upon them ; and they expressed 
their pleasure at the proposal We went to them immediately after 
dinner ; and we found that the two brothers (for we did not see a third) 
had invited, in the expectation of seeing us, a great number of the 
most respectable natives to assemble. We sat down on a mat which 
they spread out for us, and entered freely into conversation with them, 
and especially with the elder brother, who is styled Dajee Saheb. We 
found them very inquisitive and polite, and much more accommodating 
in their feelings than many other Brahmans of less significance. They 
asked us to give them a general view of the Christian religion. They 
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were much interested in the statement given, and tolerant of the 
objections made against EUndooism. They discoursed with us a short 
time on the subject of education, and seemed pleased with the notice 
which we took of their children. When I pressed upon one of the 
boys the necessity of application to his studies, the father said ' now 
you must give your whole mind to the subject, and when Mr. Wilson 
returns to Wambooree you shall have his approbation.' We spoke to 
them on the subject of female education, and told them that the 
Governor was greatly pleased with the Raja of Satara for having taught 
his daughter. I told them about the progresp of female education in 
Bombay ; and they were delighted to hear that you could speak 
Marathee and Hindostanee, and had so many girls under your care. 
The musical boxes and some other curiosities quite channed them. 
On parting with them they expressed their highest satisfaction with us. 
We presented them with two fine-bound New Testaments, and a copy 
of the Exposure of Hindooigm, etc., and distributed among the assembly 
a considerable number of Gospels and tracts. Dajee Saheb and two of his 
sons visited us in the evening, and stayed with us upwards of two hours. 
He looked at the comet, the planets, and the moon, through Mr. 
Mitchell*s telescope, and maintained a very long and very interesting 
conversation with me about the religion, manners and customs, govern- 
ment, education, climate, public institutionsi etc., of Britain, and the 
merits of Hindooism. I have never found a native more desirous of 
information than he appeared to be ; and if any weight is to be 
attached to his declarations, it may be concluded that he was never 
more interested in any European than in the Missionaries. I was 
quite overcome with fatigue when he left us; and, considering the 
fulness and frequency with which the Gospel had been preached during 
the day, the numbers and attention of the auditors^ and the precious 
portions of divine truth put into circulation, I could not but devoutly 
thank God for his great goodness towards us. 

"Visit to Sonai and interview with the Jains. — ^At Sonai 
our labours were very comfortable. Great numbers of the natives 
attended and received from our lips and our hands the doctrines of 
salvation. A Jain appeared to be particularly impressed ; he took 
down my address and promised to call on me in Bombay. We 
addressed many individuals of his creed during the day, who were 
Marwarees, and the principal com merchants in the town. They 
allowed the existence of one God in a manner inconsistent with the 
tenets of their sect ; but they violently contended for the idrntity of 
life as diffused throughout all kinds of existences. It was very difficult, 
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from the view which they took of this suhject, to biing home the 
charge of guilt to their consciences. We opposed their statements by 
bringing before their notice the non-intelligence of the brute creation 
as contrasted^ with the intelligence and progressive improvement of 
man, and the ignorance and sin of man as contrasted with the 
knowledge and goodness of that Intelligence which we affirmed to pre- 
side over the universe. In the course of the day a learned Brahman, 
who was Hstening to me, burst forth into a great passion. ' It would 
be well/ he said, on leaving the circle, * that you sported your senti- 
ments only among the learned. Tou will infallibly confound the 
ignorant' I expressed my hope that his prophecy would prove true, 
and I took advantage of his exhibition to show to all around the 
propriety of the word of God being made known to all. 

** YiBiT TO HiWABA AND THE Faujdar. — We arrived at Hiwara on 
the morning of the 30th November, and we took up our abode in a 
mosque. We called upon Muhammad Kaim, who is styled the Faujdar, 
and who resides in a large castle belonging to himself. He is the son 
of the late Nuwab Kavi Jang, and a veiy interesting old man. He is 
the descendant of an adopted son, Turk-Tas-Khan, a native of Bokhara, 
who came to the Dekhan with Aurungzeb, and who, after a variety of 
distinguished military adventures, was appointed Faujdar of Ahmed- 
nugger. He has been particularly friendly to the English, and he 
showed us several certificates bearing testimony to the fact which he 
had received from several gentlemen. He treated us with sherbet from 
a bottle from which the Duke of Wellington, etc., had drank in former 
days. His son called upon us in the evening, and we presented him 
with the New Testament in Persian, Hindostanee, and Marathee, and 
with copies of the 'Remarks on Muluunmadanism.' The fEunily is 
now very poor, having only a pension of Rs.61 per month. We eiyoyed 
a fine view of the country from the top of the castle. Many fertile 
spots were visible, but the whole region showed the want of rain. 

''Prawaba Sanoam, and Toka, 1st December. — ^The road from 
Hiwara to Prawara Sangam leads through a part of the country dis- 
tinguished by an excellent soil, but at this season suffering considerably 
from the drought We had no opportunities of preaching on the 
way ; but we had no sooner finished our day's journey than we were 
sontnmded by great crowds of Brahmans and other natives, who 
evinced the greatest eagerness to hear our discourses and to receive our 
bo<^ and who had an opportunity of gratifying their desires on four 
or five occasions. They behaved with the greatest civility, and treated 
us with much respect In the evening we took a walk on the banks 
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of the Oodavery. It la at tliis place, and even at this season, a very 
considenible stream. Numbers of the Brahmans were performing 
their evening ablutions at the spot where the river Prawara enters it. 
Thej form a numerous class in the neighbourhood. In Prawara 
Sangam there are a hundred houses of them ; in Toka, which is 
situated on the opposite bank, there is the same number; and in 
Gaigaam, about half a quarter of a mile farther down the river, there 
are about ninety houses. Many of them engage in agriculture, but a 
great source of their support is the dakskina (alms) which they receive 
from the pilgrims who come to bathe in the holy wUen. This cluster 
of villages, and Kasik and Paithan, form the only sacred towns on the 
Oodavery which are situated in the Marathee country. I should 
think that their celebrity is on the decline. The progress of know- 
ledge, and the increasing poverty of the people, contribute principally 
to the destruction of the pristine zeaL No true philanthropist can 
regret the circumstance, for nothing can be more melancholy than the 
delusion under which men labour when they believe that they can 
wash away their sins in a river, and acquire a stock of merit by all the 
trouble, fiEitigue, and expense which they incur in the fulfilment of 
their wishes. In the course of the day we had laboured much to 
expose it, and, I trust, with some effect None of the natives, like 
Shookaram Shastree, at the first discussions in Bombay, alluded to any 
sacramental use of the waters— a circumstance which is worthy of 
notice, and particularly as we had intercourse with the most learned 
Shastree. The benefit of ablution was aigued to be poiitive, to be an 
invaluable and unavoidable blessing to all who use it, according to the 
many promises and declarations of the Shastres relative to the virtues 
of the Ganges. The Hindoos and Roman Catholics are wonderfully 
agreed about the efficacy of rites intrinsically considered. On returning 
home we saw a very large and splendid meteor proceeding in a direc- 
tion horizontal to the earth. It was visible for a considerable time. 
The natives assured us that a few days ago hundreds of a similar 
nature were seen, and that they were greatly terrified by the unusual 
occurrence. 

''At Toka we went to the house of Baba Shastree, the richest 
Brahman in the place, and we were rather surprised to find him 
desirous of conducting us into an inner apartment of the upper story. 
We were happy to perceive the liberality of his sentiments and feelings, 
and we had no objections to gratify him. We foimd a respectable 
congregation assembled, and we gave a general view of the Gospel, and 
of the objections which we commonly urge against Hindooism. We 
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were heard with respect, and nothing was uiged in reply to us except 
the encouragement granted by Europeans to idolatry. Augustus 
Brookes of Benares, known among the natives as Oasti Br&k^ it was said, 
had become a convert to Hindooism. The K L Company was liberal 
in its donations to temples. The great Saheb, Governor Elphinstone, 
had distributed money among the Brahmans when he visited Toka, 
and had given a salaam and Rs.100 to the god. The Collectors were in 
the habit of employing Brahmans to perform anusthanB for rain, etc 
It was exceedingly difficult to deal with the observations which they 
made on these subjects. I told them, on the information of the late 
Dr. Turner, Bishop of Calcutta, communicated to me during his visit 
to Bombay, that Mr. Brookes had expressed his regret for the counte- 
* nance which he had given to the delusions* of the natives ; that it was 
not to be concluded that, because the Company had continued the 
revenue of temples, it approved of these temples, and that I hoped that 
it would soon see the impropriety and sin of giving any support 
to them ; that I could not credit the statements given about Mr. 
Elphinstone, a gentleman who greatly promoted the improvement of 
the natives, and who subscribed to the propagation of the gospel, and 
that the R8.100 were probably placed by the Brahmans without his 
consent before the idol ; and that, while the amuktans were performed 
to please the natives, the payment of them by the Company, and every 
other species of encouragement granted to idolatry, was decidedly 
sinful I also expressed my hope that the time was at hand when 
right views on these subjects, and other practices sanctioned without 
consideration, would generally prevail among Europeans. AU tlie 
Brahmam admUted ths propriety of ths Company, as a Christian Govern- 
ment, giving nothing more than toleration to the Hindoo religion. Their 
wishes, I doubt not, were nevertheless what we might expect them 
to be. 

** At half-past nine o'clock he invited us to return to his lodgings, 
with the view of witnessing a display of fireworks, and the performance 
of native musicians, etc., which he intended as a compliment to us. 
We explained our views of the sanctity of the Sabbath ; and it was 
with great difficulty that he accepted of our refusal. We gave him 
credit for his intentions ; and I have no doubt that his respect for us 
was increased by our consistency. I should have mentioned before, 
that I asked him why he had left the * holy city ' of Kashee (Benares), 
and come on a journey to Toka in search of merit He pleaded the 
respect of his fsunily for the idol at Toka. When I told him that in 
the Matathee language the term kdshiJtare was equivalent to that of an 
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arch-villairif and that the circumstance told little in favour of the 
* Bacredness ' of Yarandai, he laughed very heartily. 

*' In the evening we rode on to Shapura. The noiae of our pro- 
ceedings at Toka, etc, had reached the village before us ; and, long 
after the sun had gone down, the inhabitants voluntarily came to us as 
a body to hear the glad tidings. Though we were much exhausted, we 
both preached to them. They expressed, like many of their countiy- 
men, great readiness to add the name of Christ to the calendar of their 
gods ; and we uiged His exclusive claims to their love and adoration. 

''Elora, 4th December, — ^After a very fatiguing ride in the sun 
we arrived at Boza. At this place there is a bungalow belonging to a 
Mussulman gentleman ; but we found it occupied by two officers. They 
did not invite us to come in ; and, after tying our ponies to a branch 
of a tree, and engaging in social worship, we stretched ourselves on the 
stone floor of a large mausoleum, built by the Emperor Aurungzeb. 
We took our hreakfatt at one o'clock ; and proceeded to make our first 
visit to Kailas, the principal Brahmanical excavation of Elora. We 
remained in it till after sunset, PTAim'Tiing its many wonders and 
curiosities. 

''5^ Decembers — ^We set out very early in the morning to the 
excavations. We commenced with those situated in the northern part 
of the hill, and went regularly through them all proceeding to the 
south. We gave them a very minute examination ; and I wrote down 
50 pages of notes on them, of which the following is a summary : — 
The caves are situated in a ridge of hills which run north and south, 
with an inclination in the centre towards the east. They are not far 
from the base of the hills ; and the entrance to them commands a very 
extensive and interesting view of the Dekhan towards the west The 
rock out of which they are cut is of the trap formation, and well 
suited for their marvellous workmanship. They are undoubtedly of 
three different kinds, Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmanical. The Jain 
caves are situated in the northern part of the hills, the Brahmanical in 
the centre, and the Buddhist in the south. It is difficult to say which 
of them are the most extensive and interesting. The Brahmanical 
excel as works of art The accounts which are given of their wonder- 
ful structure do not, on the whole, fall beyond the truth. The Buddhist 
caves, from the nature of the workmanship, and from the appearance 
of the rock, appear to me to be the most ancient 

" I preached the gospel in the temple of Kailas to thirty natives, 
and Mr. Mitchell followed me. Little did the formers of this wonder- 
ful structure anticipate an event of this kind. We are in all probability 
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the first messengeTs of peace 'vdio have declared within it the claimfl of 
JehoTah, announced hiB Bolemn decree to abolish the idols, and en- 
treated his rebellions children to accept of the mercj proposed through 
HiB Son. Some of out auditors pointed to the magnificent arches and 
stupendous figures around us, as the very works of Qod's own hand ; 
but we pointed them to the marks of the instruments of the mason, 
to the innumerable proofis of decay everywhere exhibited, and to the 
unsuitablenesB, absurdity, and impiety of the representations. We 
directed their minds to Him ' Who sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers. That stretcheth out the 
heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in ; ' 
and we called upon them * to lift up their eyes on high, and behold 
Who hath erected these things. That bringeth out their host by number: 
Who calleth them aU by names, by the greatness of His might, for that 
He is strong in power ; not one iaileth.' They could not resist our 
appeal ; but in all probability we had not long left them, when they 
would practically deny their own admissions. 

** DowLUTABAD. — ^We departed from Boza late in the evening ; but 
before leaving it we inspected the graves of the illustrious Aurungzeb, 
his son, and several other distinguished personages. The Mussulmans 
had lights burning near them, and evidently viewed them as possessed 
of no smaU degree of sacredness. Our ride to Dowlutabad was down a 
steep hill. We travelled by moonlight The gates of the fort were 
shut when we arrived, and it was in vain that we sought admission. 
We slept for a few hours in a shed. 

** AuRUNOABAD, 6ih December. — ^We rose early in the morning, and 
alter eyaminiTig the curious fort of Dowlutabad, which is very correctly 
described by Hamilton, we proceeded to Aurtmgabad. We took up our 
reddenoe in an empty bungalow in the cantonments. In the evening 
we walked into the city, conversed with a few Mussulmans, and dis- 
tributed among them Hindostanee tracts. They showed us a very 
splendid mosque. 

" JiLOAUM, 7th December, — ^We rode .through Aurungabad. A great 
part of its site is a mere ruin, and a great part of it within the walls 
seems to have been used as a bnrying-ground. From the gate at which 
we entered to that at which we came out is a distance of nearly three 
miles. We arrived at Jilgaum, distant from Aurungabad about twenty 
miles, at noon. We had suffered a great deal from the heat, and we 
resolved never, without absolute necessity, to expose ourselves in this 
manner again. Our luggage did not come up till about 4 o'clock 
PJL, and we were not a little anxious on account of our fatigue and 
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hunger. We had not the consolation that we were called to endure 
either in the cause of duty. They were the result of our own im- 
prudent artangements. 

** In the evening I preached in Hindoetanee, and Mr. Mitchell 
preached in Marathee. We gave few books away. Most of the in- 
habitants are Mussulmans. The hills which we crossed at EUoia 
appear to be the natural boundary of the Marathee language in this 
direction, though many of the cultivators, as far as we have yet come, 
understand and speak it. 

** Jalna. — ^At Jalna, which is twenty-one miles east of Jilgaum, 
we arrived at ten o'clock. We were received with much warmth and 
kindly feeling by Captain Wahab. There are several young officers and 
their wives, who are in very hopeful circumstances ; and who may 
receive much benefit from our visit I baptized the child of Lieutenant 

. She is an illegitimate of three years old, and a sweet-looking 

little girL I have had much satisfaction in conversing with the father, 
who appears a true penitent. I was asked to-day to baptize another 
child ; but the father did not meet my views. To-morrow I intend to 
baptize the infant of Captain Tompkins. He is a convert of Henry 
Martyn, but he dislikes the English form of baptism. He is an ex- 
cellent person, and useful as an instructor of the heathen. 

** On Tuesday we preached to a laxge and noisy audience in the 
bazaar, and distributed a considerable number of books, which were 
received with much eagerness. One of the tracts, the Remarks en 
Muhammadamaniy was handed up to the Colonel commanding the station, 
by, we believe, some European officer ; and his fears have been so much 
excited by the reports from Bangalore that he requested us to circulate 
no more copies at present in the cantonment We explained the nature 
of the tract to him, and we told him that in the circumstances of the 
case we should not continue to distribute it 

'' 16t^ December. — Since I last wrote to you the enemy of souls 
has been busy at this station, and he has succeeded in stirring up two 
or three of his European votaries to represent to the authorities here 
that our tracts are calculated to excite to sedition, to recall a great 
number of them and consign them to the flames, and to advise the 
total prohibition of any further circulation. The consequence is that 
we have been forbidden to circulate any more, and that, in our present 
circumstances, we have seen it expedient to dismiss all further applica- 
tions. I doubt not that in a few days shame will cover those who have 
thus opposed the work of Ood. Indeed, they already begin to feel its 
burnings. You must not imagine from what I have now said that our 
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residence here has become unprofitable or nnpleasant The very con- 
tnuy is the case. Our pious friends have cleaved more cloeely than 
ever ; and even those who were formerly indifferent have been in some 
degree interested. We have received and accepted an invitation for 
dinner from one of the informers. 

** I received a severe kick from a horse, which has Liid me up for a 
litUe. I have suffered a great deal of pain from the blow, which was 
inflicted on the front bone of my right leg below the knee ; but I have 
reason to be thankful that no serious danger is apprehended. At first 
I had a few convulsive shocks ; but they soon went off. I am entirely 
free from sickness, and the injury appears inconsiderable. 

** 22<2 December, — I am now so well that I write to you upon my 
chair. 2>.F. I preach to-morrow evening sitting. On Monday I pro- 
pose to set out for my dearest love. I have engaged twelve porters to 
carry me down for B8.118. 

** On the evening in which I received the injury, and before its 
infliction, we had an interesting interview with four Hindoo sectaries, 
who denominate themselves MdnbhdvoB, Their tenets appear to me to 
be similar to those of the late Nan&ydn Swdmi of Qoojarat They dis- 
claim on their own account, but not on account of the ignorant, the 
practice of ceremonies, and profess to rest all their hopes of salvation, 
as their name implies, on their faith. They profess to view the 
narratives of the Puranas as authentic history ; but they hold that their 
narratives are inapplicable in practice to the circumstances of those who 
devote themselves to the contemplation of the one Qod without form 
and without quality. We pointed out the inadequacy and the errors 
of their views ; and urged them to prosecute inquiry. One of them, 
who took the lead in the conversation, and who appeared to possess a 
considerable degree of learning, acknowledged the truth of our observa- 
tions, but expressed his displeasure that we should have made known 
our views to the ignorant who surrounded us. He thus acted in the 
true spirit of Hindooism. 

^Paithan, ^7th December, — Immense multitudes of the people 
came to the mosque to receive books, and to listen to our discourses. 
In this drcnmstance I see the goodness of God. Had they not visited 
us I must have been unable to preach to them on account of my leg. 
In the evening we went to Shivagaum, which belongs to the Company. 
The natives showed greater kindness to us on our arrival than their 
neighbours in the Nizam's country have been accustomed to do. They 
are more (luniHar with the English character than the trans-Goda- 
veiians, and they are perhaps afraid to practise insolence. 
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" Nandoor Nimbha and Shinqwa, 2Bth December, — ^We left Shiva- 
gaum early in the morning, and proceeded to Ndndoor Nimbha. Thia 
village ifl small, and almost aU the male inhabitants of it, and a few 
females, had an opportunity of hearing the Gospel We offeied them 
R8.8 for their village gods ; but they said that they weie afraid to 
part with them. We proposed that the power of the idols should be 
put to the test ; and to our astonishment they consented. The head- 
man handed a laige club to Mr. Mitchell, for the purpose of striking 
them ; and he dealt out three heavy blows upon Hanuman. His lord- 
ship received them with great meekness, and without showing the least 
symptom of displeasure. The villagers stood aghast; but they im- 
mediately destroyed their convictions by alleging that our virtue gave 
us a great power over the gods, which they could never exercise. 
Death, they said, would be the consequence of their inflicting a blow. 
Thus Satan preserves them in their strong delusions. 

" JuNAR, eth January 1833. — We arrived in the oldest dty of the 
Dekhan in the evening. The country through which we passed 
appeared to be very fertile. We at first took up our abode in the 
Chawadi, but Mr. Escombe of the civil service kindly invited us to his 
house. In the morning I had a long debate with a learned Brahman. 
He made a keen but very unsuccessful defence of his cause. All the sins 
of the gods he ascribed to Maya^ which he represented as the produc- 
tion of Brahma. He thus laid himself open to the chaige of blasphemy 
which I did not ffldl to urge upon him. After he left me I had an 
interview with a Musulman Jagheerdar, to whom I presented a Penian 
Testament He appeared to be liberal in his sentiments, and of the 
Shia sect 

"Mara— Indian PLArERS, bth Jam,uary. — ^We found the village 
quite crowded with people, who had come from the neighbourhood to 
observe the ^rUs of a Muhammadan Peer (saint)'. We could scarcely 
get any place in which we could pass the night At length we got our 
cot placed in a small thatched temple, in which about twenty-five 
natives were sitting. We preached in the street in moonlight After 
we had lain down to sleep a company of strolling players commenced 
operations about four or five yards from us, and fully in our view. 
The actors were about ten in number, and three of them were men 
dressed in Women's clothes. They sang a great number of songs, using 
various instruments as accompaniments ; and they acted a great many 
characters. Some of their representations were licentious in the ex- 
treme, and some of them appeared to afford a great deal of amusement 
to the spectators ; one of them showed the real feeling with which 
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many of the BrahmanB are regarded. A Maratha made his appearance 
at the gate of a village with all the habiliments of a Bhatta. His head 
was shaven and shorn, with the exception of the ShendL In his hand 
he carried the nsual priestly staff and brazen vessel His Kamarband 
(waistcloth) was wrapt round the upper part of his hand, but one of 
hiB arms was free. On his head was the small red nightcap. He 
strutted about with an air of great importance ; and he seemed irritated 
when he found the gate of the village shut He demanded adnussion, 
and a voice from within was heard, Who ccUU. ** Who calls,'' says the 
priest, '' I am Narayana Bhatta on my way to my Yajamdn (consti- 
tuents).** " Tour constituents have given me no intimation of your 
arrival,'* quoth the village watchman. " Strange ! " said the Brahman, 
** but who art thou ;" '' I am the village Mhar " was quickly responded. 
The Bhatta hugged up his shoulders, and turned up his nose in the 
expression of consummate contempt Some of the Yajaman made their 
appearance, and forth came shlokas (verses) in abundance. They consisted 
of nonsensical words with Sanscrit terminations ; they were delivered 
with an air of indescribable conceit ; and the most absurd interpreta- 
tion was made of them. The people listened with apparent gravity ; 
but the Bhatta had no sooner collected the offerings presented to him, 
and taken his departure, than they began to ridicule him. The sport 
was concluded at the very genteel hour of twenty minutes past three 
on the following morning, when the villagers, most of whom were 
Hindoos, set out for their homes. 

" Kaltan, 9^ January^ — We passed through Rahata on our way 
to Kallian. The villagers assembled in considerable numbers to hear 
the (Gospel ; but we remarked that the facilities for collecting them aie 
not so great in the Konkan as in the Dekhan. In the former province 
the villages are all enclosed within walls, and their houses are not so 
scattered as those in the villages below the Gh^t In the Dekhan, 
moreover, there is generally an open space near one of the gates where 
all business is transacted, and where we can always find auditors without 
much trouble, and to which there is nothing correspondent in the 
Konkan. The villages on the sea-coast, however, have one advantage. 
They are on the whole more thriving and populous." 

Jalna, where for the hour the military authorities opposed 
Mr. Wilson's benevolent work even more eflfectually than the 
Brahmans had done in the previous year at Nasik, has, like 
that station, since become the scene of the veiy successful 
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mission conducted by the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, one of 
the Mission converts. This tour deserves notice on its 
European side. Chaplains, still too few for the wants of the 
troops, or so employed that the troops are not cared for firsts 
were fewer still before the Charter of 1833 enlarged the 
ecclesiastical establishment. A sacerdotal conflict between 
the Metropolitan of Calcutta and the Gk>venmient of India 
first led Lord William Bentinck to decide, as had been done 
in 1813, that the chaplains are the officials of Government^ 
just as the churches are its property. The English in India 
were too few, and heathenism was too strong for sectarian 
bigotry to have then shown itself. In the time of Claudius 
Buchanan, the author of the ecclesiastical establishment, and 
till the arrival of Bishop Middleton and Dr. Biyce in Calcutta, 
such a spirit was unknown. Hence Mr. Wilson preached in 
the Jalna Church, and in the same service the chaplain from 
Secunderabad read prayers previous to the sermon. The 
Presbyterian's comment is — ^"This was very liberal." But 
when, soon after, the Bishop, Daniel Wilson, made his first 
metropolitan tour after his defeat by Lord William Bentinck, 
he forbade this " irregularity" in a general circular to the 
chaplains. Long after, his noble successor. Bishop Cotton, 
arranged with Gk>vemment that the ecclesiastical buildings 
of the State should be used, when necessary, for Presbyterian 
as well as Episcopalian services. 

Having thus surveyed the Marathee-speaking country 
north-west to Nasik and south-west to Poena, and thence 
into the native State of the Muhammadan Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, Mr. Wilson gave up the cold season of 1833-34 to the 
southern Maratha country and the adjoining settlement of 
the Portuguese at 60a. His colleague, the Bev. James 
Mitchell, was again his companion. A sea passage of fifteen 
hours took them to the old scenes at Humee, and thence to 
the southern boundary of the former Konkan mission. At 
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the shrine of the elephant-god Gunesh, endowed with £120 
a year, paid at that time through the British Government, an 
incident occurred which is a parallel to Cicero's remark on 
the two Augurs. An old Brahman, who had come from 
Satara to see the god, was reproved because, at the close of a 
meal and before he had performed ablution, he had happened 
to touch one of the officiating priests. The old man imme- 
diately retorted, "HuUo, my religious friend, you have for- 
gotten to wipe the sandal- wood from your forehead" — ^in 
other words, you have either forgotten to-day to purify your- 
self or to remove the sign of your uncleanness. The priest 
confessed that he stood corrected, and he gave a hypocritical 
laugh. He had pretended holiness to gain the respect of the 
stranger Brahman. At a village farther south, when passing 
the tombs usually erected over widows who have burned 
with their dead husbands, Mr. Wilson expressed his feelings 
to a Brahman, who replied that he approved of Suttee, but 
did not find fault with the British Government for abolishing 
it To him, as to the mass of Hindoos, the order of an abso- 
lute Government was sufficient to alter or prohibit even a 
religious rite, when that was contrary to natural religion or 
morality ; just as the teaching of an absolute priesthood had, 
by a previous generation, been accepted as an authority for 
burning widows who, if childless, otherwise enjoyed the life- 
rent of their husbands' estates. The natural spring at this 
shrine was believed to come, xmderground, from the Ganges, 
hundreds of miles to the north, wherefore Mr. Wilson read to 
the worshippers notes which he had taken of the lectures on 
hydrography in the University of Edinburgh. His explana- 
tion was confirmed by a young English-speaking Hindoo, 
whom he had known in Bombay, {tnd who had come from a 
distance of ten miles to pay his respects to the missionary. 
Thus already, in four years, the merely scientific truth radi- 
ating out from Bombay, through English, into the jimgles 
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of Maharashtra, and the notes of an Edinburgh lecture-room 
were used to overthrow Gunesh with the aid of an educated 
Hindoo. Farther on Mr. Wilson saved from the infamy of 
their lives, in future, a widow and two daughters who asked 
alms for the temple to which they were attached, by arranging 
to send them to a destitute girls' school which he had opened 
in Bombay. They proved in after years to be devoted 
Christians. 

The connection between the Government and idolatry 
was found at almost every step. At Kampta the town-clerk, 
a learned Brahman, '' told us that the whole village belonged 
to Bhagwati (an idol), and that the English Government was 
so kind as to collect and pay over the revenue to the idoL I 
expressed my deep regret to him that, in making the settle- 
ment of the country, the Company's servants had fallen into 
the error and sin of associating themselves with superstition ; 
and informed him that many of them were aware of the evil, 
and that* it would probably soon be rectified. There is 
scarcely a temple in this part of the country which has not an 
allowance from the revenue. The Mahalkaree of Kharipatan 
showed me a list of the sums granted in his district. I was 
perfectly thunderstruck on reading it. Even temples that are 
almost forsaken by the natives are not overlooked. Ten or 
twelve of this description had allowance of five or six rupees 
per annum. I asked how these sums were expended. ' In 
buying light for the god,* was his reply. ' The allowance,' he 
added, ' is charitable ; many Brahmans, also, have grants.' I 
trust that the time is not far distant when all these sums will 
be profitably employed in promoting the education of the 
people." 

That is the sort of disestablishment which the British 
Gk>vemment, as such, can do little directly to bring about as 
the crowning result of its subsequent efforts to leave all man- 
agement of the shrines to the worshippers, and all disputes 
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about the property to the ordinary civil courts. But the time 
is not so hopelessly distant as may appear at first, when Mr. 
Wilson's foresight may be justified, by the educated natives 
themselves insisting on saving from the fraudulent greed of 
their priests the enormous endowments intended in many 
cases to act as a poor-law, and transferring them to the edu- 
cation of their children, for which they are now compelled to 
pay a cess on the land-tax. 

At Vingorla, a port to which the frequent famines have 
led Gk)vemment to direct their attention recently as likely to 
be the best on the Western coast, next to Bombay itself, for 
the import or export of grain, Mr. WUson and his companion 
took boat again for Teracbl, the first village belonging to the 
Portuguese. Just a quarter of a century had passed since, in 
1808, QosLy the capital of all that was left of the once promis- 
ing empire of Ysaco de (Jama and Albuquerque, which 
Camoens had sung in his Lusiad, had been visited by a 
Christian ecclesiastic whom, in many respects, John Wilson 
closely resembled. Claudius Buchanan was the son of an 
elder of the Kirk, who was the parish schoolmaster of Cam- 
buslang during Whitefield's preaching. He was educated at 
Glasgow University, was for some time tutor in the old Scot- 
tish family of the Campbells of Dunstafihage, and was about 
to become a preacher of the Church of Scotland, when, fired 
by the experience of Goldsmith, he determined first to see the 
world of Europe. His wanderings ended in the completion of 
his studies at Cambridge under Isaac Milner, whence the first 
of the Clapham men, Mr. Henry Thornton, sent him out to 
Calcutta as a Company's chaplain in 1796. There his studies, 
his travels, and his researches soon marked him out to Lord 
Wellealey and Lord Minto as an adviser on all educational, 
philanthropic, and scholarly questions. His writings so influ- 
enced public opinion in England, that Parliament in 1813 
created the ecclesiastical establishment which Charles Grant 

M 
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and Wilberforce, though aided by Pitt and Dundas, had failed 
to force on the East India Company in the Charter of 1793 ; 
that steps were taken to prohibit self-immolation under the 
car of Jugganath and the pilgrim-tax ; and that the Inquisi- 
tion was for ever abolished in Portuguese India in 1812. The 
same evangelical charity, the same scholarly research, the same 
intellectual breadth of view, the same zeal for the propagation 
of Christian truth in the East, marked the two Scotsmen, the 
one Episcopalian the other Presbyterian. Mr. Wilson does 
not fail to note in the Journal of his visit to Goa, that it was 
" the first since the days of Claudius Buchanan expressly made 
for the circulation of the Scriptures and other missionary 
operations." Dr. Buchanan's visit to Goa was memorable firom 
his intercourse with Josephus a Doloribus, one of the Grand 
Inquisitors^ whose admissions are most important as to the 
fairness of the account of his two years' sufferings imder the 
order of the tribunal by the French adventurer and physician 
Dellon in 1673-5.^ In 1808 there were upwards of three 
thousand priests belonging to Goa, and those whom Dr. Buch- 
anan saw declared they would gladly receive copies of the 
Latin and Portuguese Vulgate from the hands of the English 
nation. 

Mr. Wilson had one advantage during his visit in 1834. 
The recent political changes in the mother country, and the 
absence of the Archbishop, made the authorities and priests 
more liberal in their intercourse with him. 

" Teraool, 28(^ Jmu 1834. — ^We took an early opportunity of visit- 
ing the fort It is in chai^ge of an old officer, Captain de Silya. He has 
been 44 years in India, and never expects to return to Portugal, which 
he left when he was 14 years old. We convened with him about the 
political affairs of Portugal and other subjects. He told us that Donna 
Maria had been proclaimed in all the Qoanese teiritories about two 
weeks ago, and gave us some of the orders of the day to read. He 

^ lUkUion de V Inquisition ds Gfoa : a Amsterdam, 1719 ; also, Chridian 
JUaearekea in Asia, by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. 
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represented the whole province as in a state of perfect quietness. I 
offered a Portuguese Bible to him. He said that almost the only book 
which he read was a short treatise on the sufferings of Christ by 
D' Almeida ; but he intimated his readiness to accept a Bible, provided 
his padre would allow him. The padre was sent for. I held a long 
conversation with him in Latin. He granted permiasion to the Captain 
to receive the Bible, and on my offering one to himself, he said, Habeo 
tibi ffratias. He gave me an account of the state of the Romish 
Church in the territories of Qoa, and in return I described to him 
the state and principles of the Churches of Scotland and England. He 
showed us his chapel, remarking parva est. Pointing to the different 
figures near the altar, he denominated them imago SalvatoriSf imago 
mirifietB Vir^nis, imago Sancti Antoniif etc. The following conversation 
then took place. J. W. Ustu imaginum in ecclena est centra Dei 
stewndum mandamenium. Padre. In Novo Testamenio imaginum usus 
permittitur. J. W. In quo loco permissio invenitur f P. Nescio, sed 
hoc icio, EccUsia Romana permdttii, J. W. EcUtia Bomana permiUit, 
et Deus nUerdixit. P. Idolatria non est, J. W. Sic aiunt Brach- 
manes. We parted on good terms, the Pad!re promising to caU upon us 
in the evening. He kept his word. In the course of our walk I tried 
to ascertain his theological sentiments. He said that he believed in 
the doctrine of predestination ante merita cognita, agreeably to the 
principles of Augustine. I expressed my accordance with his views. 
During our conversation on the celibacy of the clergy, he said. In hoc 
eivitate Pattei Presbyteri muUdyribus furtive utufdur. I uiged his 
admission as a proof of the inexpediency of the vow to observe celibacy 
made by all the Romish clergy. Few or none of the priests, he ob- 
served, know either Greek or Hebrew. I referred to the Vulgate 
translation made by St Jerome as a proof that the Romish Church in 
the days of old was not averse to the use of the Scriptures in the 
language best understood by the people. He had not formerly adverted 
to this circumstance ; and admitted that as the Ungwi Latina nunc 
Somes non in usu est, an Italian translation should be made for that 
place. We compared the proceedings of Romish and Protestant mission- 
ariea. I admitted the learning and piety of Francis Xavier. He con- 
demned the use of all violence in the propagation of Christianity, and 
lamented rash admismons into the visible Church. He expressed his 
surprise at the audiences with which we are favoured, and remarked, 
' Oentiles in hae regions non audiunt* I advised him to study their 
languages, and to preach the pure doctrines of ChzistiaBity. 

*' Late in the evening, when the padre had retired to the fort, about 
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twenty of the inhabitants of the village came to our lodgings. We 
examined and addressed them in Marathee, which they speak in rather 
a corrupted form. We gave a few Portuguese tracts and two Testa- 
ments to threb or four of them who could read them. One of them 
brought a laige folio volume, which he called a Purana^ to show to us. 
It was of Marathee Prakrita, but written in the Roman character. It 
contained paraphrases of several of the discourses of the apostles, 
extracts from the Bible, notes on church history, refutations of Hindoo- 
ism, etc It is a work of immense labour, and it is creditable to the 
learning and patience, if not to the piety of some olden missionaiy. The 
owner said that he was in the habit of reading it, in the Brahmanical 
style, to assemblies at his door." 

Was this the work of the Jesuit Stephens, the first 
Englishman whom we know to have landed in India five 
years after Francis Xavier^s death in October 1579, whose 
letter to his father, a merchant of London, is found in 
Hakluyt ? He published a Konkanee Grammar, a History 
of Christ, and an Account of Christian Doctrine. The first is 
in the India Office libraiy, but Professor Monier Williams 
states that he has never met with the other two.^ The 
Madura Jesuit, Eobert de Nobili's "Fifth Veda," which 
the French called L'Ezour VAiam, so far deceived Voltaire 
that he appealed to it as a proof of the superiority of 
Hindooism to Christianity ! Taking again to the boat, Mr. 
Wilson spent -the time on the way southward to Gk>a in 
reading the Latin Bible " for the sake of facility in conver- 
sation," and Cotineau's Historical Sketch of Groa. 

" 29th January 1834. — We lay at the mouth of the Qoa river, or 
rather firth, for about half-an-hour, till we obtained permission to go 
up to Pangim, or New Gk>a. The aspect of the country, from the 
appearance of the villages, churches, and forts, is unlike anything which 
I have seen in India. Our landing at Pangim reminded me much of 
Cape Town. The houses are, generally speaking, very substantial, and 
painted white. Many have two stories, and united conical and lofty 
roofs for every apartment in the upper story. There was only a single 
ship, and a few patimars in the harbour. The Gbvemor, or Yice-rey, 

^ The Contemporary Review for April 1878, page 31. 
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who bad been at the Cathedral church of Goa swearing allegiance to 
Donna Maria, drove past ub, on out landing, in a very neat but humble 
carriage. He does not maintain much style, and his pay is only 
18,000 rupees per annum, which are, however, worth more than double 
that sum in Bombay. A considerable number of the persons standing 
at the beach were dressed in the European style. We took up our 
abode in an empty house, pointed out to us by a Hindoo broker, to 
whom I had a note of introduction from Sir Roger de Faria. We 
found ourselves very comfortable, and we felt grateful to Qod for 
bringing us thus hi on our journey in safety. 

** We had not been seated for many minutes when a great number 
of persons came to us to offer their services. Some of the proposals 
which were made to us were calculated to impress us with very un- 
favourable ideas of the morality of the place, and with the behaviour 
of our countrymen who come to visit it We met them with suitable 
indignation and reproof. 

** There are few Europeans in the colony. Most of those who are 
here are connected with the army, which is about 4000 strong. The 
Governor is friendly to the Portuguese constitution. He has not been 
much interfered with by the home authorities ; and he manages matters 
at Goa in a manner which is satisfactory to the inhabitants. Several 
pubUc buildings and roads are in the course of being constructed under 
his auspices. The secretary to government is well reported of, and is 
particularly attentive to the English who come to Goa. The priests of 
all descriptions who are to be found in the colony amount to 1000. 
The total of the Roman Catholic population is estimated at about 
200,000. 

**3l8t January 1 834. — ^We walked round the greater part of Pangim 
in the morning. As soon as we had taken breakfEist, great numbers of 
people came to receive copies of the Portuguese Scriptures. The house 
was crowded with them for a considerable time. Mr. Mitchell and 
Manuel supplied the applicants, as for as our stock would permit 
When they were engaged in this work for several hours, I was employed 
in conversing in Latin with the priests who called upon us. One of them, 
a quatemarian of the Cathederal Church of Goa, introduced himself to 
me by telling me that he was much interested in a book, Oui Tihdus est 
Hidoria Rdigionii BeformaUe in Anglia^ auetore OtUielmo Gobbett, I gave 
him a brief character of it by declaring, Cobhettii histaria mendaciii 
plena at, and stated my opinion of the life of its author. He was 
neither prepared to admit nor controvert my statements. 

** 1 obtained a good deal of information from this person respecting 
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the state of the Catholic Church in Qoa. In the colleges connected 
with the convents many yonng men are educated for the ministiy. 
The principal ecclesiastical seminary, however, is in the small island 
of Chon&o, to the north of Qoa. The only language which is taught 
in them is Latin. All the prelections are given in this language, but 
they are explained in Portuguese. They are partly original and partly 
collected from various authors. Logic, metaphysics, mathematics (to a 
small extent), ecclesiastical history, and dogmatic and didactic theolqgy 
and canon law, are the branches taught The writings of some of the 
Fathers are perused. The Professors are, with few exceptions, natives 
of the country. There are several elementary schools in which Latin 
is taught in several parts of the Estado. One of the most respectable 
of these is conducted by a presbyter in Pangim. He stated that elemen- 
tary books are with great difficulty procured at present 

*^ The two parish priests of Pangim held a discussion with me similar 
to that to which I have now aUuded. They, like the other priests, were 
anxious to procure books. We gave them, as to aU the priests with 
whom we have had intercourse, a Portuguese Bible, a Latin Bible 
and New Testament I offered them a copy of Cahnm InttiivJtioMS, 
Non lied nobis libroi heretico Ugere^ was the reply. Joannes Calvinui 
vir doctujs d pius fwJt ; ejus opera legere vos deed, was my answer. The 
merits of the Reformation were shortly discussed. The work of the 
Genevese reformer was ultimately carried away by those to whom it 
was proffered. I had a conversation on personal religion with a yoimg 
lad of twenty, who is at present studying canonical law. He belongs 
to the province of Bardes. I was much interested in him. He says 
that his views of the doctrine of predestination were very confused. I 
tried to remove his difficulties. He has lately obtained the quatuor 
minores ordines of the Romish Church 

'' When the priests left us, we were visited by several gentlemen 
from Portugal They were all exiles on account of their attachment to 
the Constitution. They were anxious to learn our views about the pro- 
bable success of the Liberal cause. We expressed the hope to them 
that they would see better days. We gave them copies of the Bible in 
Portuguese and French, and a few- tracts, which they gladly received. 
I asked one of them, Senhor Capella, to revise my Portuguese cate- 
chism, which he very readily consented to do. He offered to accom- 
pany us to Old Qoa, and we accepted of his proposal 

" lit FebrtMry, — ^The first sight of Qoa is magnificent^ although it is at 
once evident that nothing remains but the churches and some other 
public buildings. The walls of the dty are now almost entirely 
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destroyed ; but, like Dr. ClaudiuB Buchanan, we entered the city by 
the palace gate, over which is the statue of Yasco de Qama, the dis- 
coverer of the passage by the Cape, and one of the first ' Vice-reys ' of 
India. The hero stands aloft, in vestibtu qwB decent Umpcra antiqua, 

" The first building which we visited was the Church of the Palace. 
It is an exact model of St Peter^s at Rome. It is arched in the roof. Its 
principal altar is decorated in a style surpassing anything which I had 
formerly seen. Its convent and cloisters are small. It belongs to the 
Theatins or order of St Cajetan, who were instituted in Italy by 
St Cajetan of Thiena, and by John Carafia (Pope Paul the Fourth), 
Bishop of Theato. They were established in Goa in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Italian founders were soon joined by many 
of the natives. There are at present no Europeans in the convent. 
No natives but those of Brahmanical descent are admitted. We saw 
two of the friars seated in confessionals in the church. They were 
lending ear respectively to a woman, and muttering forgiveness. 
Several other persons of the female sex were prostrating themselves in 
the church, and waiting the appointed time of disburdening their con- 
sciences. The Cajetans are the most renowned confessors in the colony. 
They live almost entirely on the offerings of the superstitious. They 
seldom exceed fifteen in number, and, owing to the unhealthiness of 
their situation, are short-lived. 

** In passing from St Cajetan's to the cathedral, we saw the ruins, 
or rather the site, of the Inquisition, which was founded in 1560, and 
the court of which was ordered to be suppressed in 1812. The repre^ 
sentations of the British were the cause of its destruction. 

'* I cordially assent to the only remark which Dr. Buchanan makes 
on the metropolitan church — ' It is worthy of one of the principal cities 
of Europe.' There is nothing very remarkable in its exterior unless 
the plainness of the building, but it is no sooner entered than it strikes 
the spectator. To the top of the vault it is nearly 40 fe^ high, and 
the body of the church is about 200 feet long and 80 broad, exclusive 
of a row of chapels on each side. The principal altar is adorned with 
images, and gilt pillars and pilasters. There are fourteen minor altars 
in rows along the sides of the church. There are few seats in it, as 
is the case in all the Boman Catholic churches in India. The windows 
give light through small panes of mother of pearL Divine service is 
performed twice a day in the cathedraL We found about twenty-four 
priests in two rows united in repeating the mass. The cleigy of the 
church consist of an archbishop (there is none at present), a dean, 
cantor maximus, treasurers, archdeacon, scholastic, ten canons or pre- 
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bendaiiesy four flemi-prebendaiies, two quatemarianB, twelve priests^ 
chaplainBy and a variely of aasistantB. The total stipendiaiy leyenue 
of the cathedral is only R&l 6,682 per annnm. QffeiingB and fees form 
.the other sources of the emolmnents of the clergy. From the manner 
in which they congregate together, they are saved from many expenses 
which would otherwise devolve upon them. The dean is at present 
their superior. The total number of communicants at Easter is stated 
at 110. Can anything be more absurd than the maintenance of this 
establishment on its present scale, when there are almost none to 
profit by it ? 

'^We proceeded to the Aljuva, or the bishop's prison, for the 
purpose of taking breakfut. The building is not in a state of great 
repair. It is used for the purpose of incarcerating refractory and 
naughty priests. As its services are not at present much demanded, 
part of it is appropriated to civil purposea When, after breakfast, we 
were engaged in social worship, the quatemarian, whom I have already 
mentioned, joined us. He listened to the reading of the Scriptures, 
but he did not kneel with us at prayer. ExercUatio tpiriiualU est, he 
observed, however, when we had concluded. Our conversation turned 
upon several theological points, and particularly upon Puigatoiy and 
Indulgences. The priests discussed the points at issue with temper 
and ability. 

" We went from the Aljuva to the Monastery of St Monica. It is 
the only nunnery in Goa, and was founded by the inflEunous Dom Fr6 
Alexo de Menezes, archbishop ofQoa, about the year 1600, and by 
him dedicated to the mother of Augustine. The exterior of the 
building has nothing remarkable about it. To the cloister we could 
of course have no access. We were directed to the public halL We 
found the abbess and prioress seated in a room adjoining us opposite 
an iron grating, where alone they could have communication with us. 
They were both Europeans, and very neatly dressed in white, and 
attended by two or three female servants. They very readily entered 
into conversation with us. The abbess entered the convent when she 
was fifteen years' old, and has resided within its walls for forty-four 
years. The prioress entered it in 1818. She blushed when Sr. 
Capella jokingly told her that, amidst the political changes which are 
taking place, she would be permitted to leave it and to many. The 
abbess told us that, including novices, there are thirty nims in the 
establishment at present. Europeans pay Rs.1000, and natives double 
that sum, on their entrance. The funds of the institution are much 
reduced from the loss of its estates. It receives R8.1000 per annum 
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from the Qovemment The nmiB engage in making rosaries, in 
knitting, and the preparation of sweetmeats and preserves. We bought 
seyeral articles from them. When we offered them a Portuguese New 
Testament, the abbess said that she could not take upon herself the 
responsibility of accepting it The prioress, however, seized it besides 
several tracts with joy, kissed it, and said that she would always pray 
for us. 

<< Precisely at two we saw the doors of tjie Augustinian Convent 
thrown open. We immediately repaired to it The provincial, to 
whom we had a letter of introduction, was absent, but he had left 
orders for our reception. The prefect of the Augustinian College, and 
the prior Fr^ Jos^, offered to show us aU the buildings, which are 
nearly ajs extensive as those of the University of Edinburgh. ' Few 
cities in Europe,' says M. Cotineau, ' can boast of a finer edifice of the 
kind ; the cloisters, pillars, galleries, halls, and cells, are aU most 
beautiful.' What struck me most was the display of portraits of the 
martyr missionaries of the order. Many of them are well executed, 
and represent the friars in the attitude of death. I could not but 
think with admiration of their devotedness, and wish that more of it 
were exhibited among Protestants. The view from the turrets is 
magnificent We stood almost entranced on first coming into contact 
with it We examined the library of the college. The books are fast 
going to decay. They do not amount, I should think, to more than 
1500. Many of them are very old and valuable. I noticed most of 
the Boman Catholic Church historians referred to by Mosheim. I 
heard the youths of the noviciate of the college read a little Latin, and 
put a few questions to them. A European monk followed us with a 
very anxious eye. He evidently wished to make some communi- 
cation to us. We both felt great compassion for him. The superior 
of the college was very free in his communications. He was much 
pleased to find our pronunciation of Latin so much like his own. I 
endeavoured to improve the time we were with him by making suitable 
reflections on what passed before us. I gave him a Portuguese Bible, 
and left some books for the provincial and prior, presented by Mr. 
J. Wolff and Mr. FarisL Among them was a copy of Keith an Pro- 
phecy. May the perusal of them be abundantly blessed ! It was in 
the cloisters of an Augustinian convent that the spark of piety was first 
kindled in Martin Luther. 

^ The Augustinians (twelve in number) came first to Goa in 167S. 
They have a yearly income of Bs.1 5,000, independently of an allowance 
of Rs.1500 made by the Qoa Qovemment They have several missions 
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in the East under their caie. Their vestments are white. They were 
oiiginally black, but were changed on account of the defection of the 
German Reformer, of whom his friends were greatly ashamed. They 
are the most respectable monks in the* Catholic Church. Leaving the 
Augustinians, we proceeded to the church of Bom Jesus. It is built 
in the form of a cross. Though it is a noble edifice we scarcely 
surveyed it at alL I hastened to the shrine of the celebrated Francis 
Xavier, of which I had heard much. It surpassed aU my expectations, 
and certainly excels anything of the kind which I had before seen. It 
is of copper, richly gilt and ornamented, and placed within a silver 
incasement It rests upon an altar of Italian marble highly wrought 
There is a vera effiffies of the ' Apostle of India ' on the south of the 
tomb, and a statue of solid silver, which is not exposed to view. He 
died in the island of Santian, in the Chinese Seas, in 1552. His body 
was brought to Qoa in 1554. It was exposed to public view till 1780, 
when it was locked up in its present receptacle. Alas that it should 
now be viewed as the ' sacred dust ' of a heathen Buddha I 

" We reached the Archbishop's palace at Pannelly about half-past 
five o'clock. The quatemarian kept his appointment and introduced 
us to the curator of the library, which I was very anxious to examine. 
It contained about two thousand volumes. Though they are in a 
better condition than those in the Augustinian convent, they are 
rapidly going to decay. Few of them are modem. I observed only 
three Protestant volumes among the whole of them. I found a MS. 
translation of the Four Gospels in Arabic, of which it would be well 
to procure a copy. 

**Zd February, — ^Many demands were made upon us to-day for 
books, which we could not answer. Senhor Picfto, one of the exiles, 
offered to translate any publications for the Tract and Book Society. 
He has commenced with Bayssiere's letter, and Senhor CapeUa is pro- 
ceeding with John Knox on Prayer, and another tract 

**4th February. — The secretary introduced us to the Vice-rey, 
Dom Manuel de Portugal k Castro, at the palace, who received us very 
politely. He then showed us the portraits of all the Yice-reys of India. 
Most of them came originally from Portugal There are not many of 
them which have not been re-touched by native artists. Mr. Nunes 
seemed to be veiy familiar with the character and exploits of those 
whom they represent The portraits with which I was most interested 
were those of Alfonso de Albuquerque, Vasco de Gama, John de Castro, 
and Constantine de Braganza. Constantine refused to accept from 
the king of Pegu the sum of 300,000 cmzados for a monkey's 
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tooth which had been adored at Jafhapatam as a relic of a Buddha. 
He deserves to be had in remembrance for his firmness and deci- 
sion, and aversion to countenance idolatry. How different was his 
conduct from that of the Bengal Governor who sent an ambassador 
to the Giand Lama to congratulate him on his incarnation ! A con- 
riderable number of Brahmans called upon us to-day. One of them 
has been in the service of Colonel Kennedy and Mr. Candy. His 
name is Narayan Shastree. I discoursed with him and others for a 
considerable time, and gave him a copy of Mr. Candy's tracts, and 
of my Exposure. The Hindoos of Goa have been well supplied with 
books during our visit, and many of them have heard the Gospel in its 
simplicity. We guarded them against being misled by Romish cere- 
monies. Many of them told us that they well knew that the Goakars 
do not walk according to the Christian Shastre. In the evening we 
sailed up to Old Goa. We took a short walk, and conversed a little 
with several priests and friars about the public buildings, etc One of 
them spoke with exultation of the destruction of the Inquisition. 
To my question, An $U in ejui loco altera curia t he replied in the 
negative. 

** 6th FArwary. — During the course of the day we heard a good deal 
of scolding in the Aljuva, and we saw the quatemarian sign a waixant 
for the arrest of an individual From these circumstances, as well as 
from what was expressly stated to us, I have little doubt that the 
Aljuva is a kind of substitute for the Inquisition. It is not merely 
used for the purpose of imprisoning priests, but it is used as the place 
of the archbishop's court This court has the power of inflicting 
punishment by fine and imprisonment, as well as by suspension, 
excommunication, and penance. Its decisions are not at present 
chaiacterised by any great degree of severity, but it must be evident 
that its powers are incompatible with civil and religious liberty. Dr. 
Buchanan quotes Dellon as intimating that its proceedings were fre- 
quently highly improper. 

^ When we had ordered all our baggage to be put on board the 
boat to be conveyed to Sankali, we went to see the Church and Con- 
vent of the Franciscans. They are worthy of inspection. They belong 
to the most ancient order of monks in Goa. The Franciscans were the 
chaplains of the first Portuguese ships which visited India. Those of 
their order at present in India live entirely as paupers. Education, 
however, is not neglected by them. The monk who showed us the 
buildings conversed in latin with ease. The professor of philosophy, 
to whom he introduced us, appeared a very respectable scholar. We 
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inspected a considerable nnmber of the books in his cell, and to him, 
as well as to almost aU the priests whom we have met in Goa, we gave 
a few small volumes.** 

Returning through the jungle of the coast and the forest 
of the Ghats, where they slept with only a slight covering 
from the dew, but soundly after the fatigue of their intercourse 
in Goa, Mr. Wilson and his companion reached the pure 
Marathee-speaking district of Dharwar, and the London 
mission station of Belgaum. Here he came on the border 
line of the Tamul-speaking and the Canarese districts of 
Madras. In preaching to the English residents he did not, 
amid all the claims of India, forget to urge those of the Gaelic 
School Society. He passed through Shankeswar, the residence 
of the great Swami of Western India, where the annual fair of 
the deified reformer Shankar Acharya was being held by ten 
thousand people, and the god was being dragged in a car 
forty-five feet higL After a day's incessant preaching there, 
and at other towns and villages, Mr. Wilson thus writes 
in his journal : — 

*' I have often wondered how Whitefield could preach so 
frequently in England; but it is now a considerable time 
since I discovered that practice in public speaking makes it 
comparatively easy. Some advocates speak four or five hours 
daily at the bar during the press of business ; and we, who 
are called to act as ambassadors of Christ to our perishing 
fellow men, may well continue our. ministrations during a 
longer time. The interest with which we are heard has a 
reflex influence in strengthening us for the dischaige of our 
duties. The impressions which we produce, though in general 
they may not lead to any veiy striking visible effect, have, I 
am persuaded, a powerful influence in weakening the hold of 
superstition, and in enlightening and directing the conscience. 
When the Gospel is generally preached, as I hope it soon will 
be, through the length and breadth of the country, individual 
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conversions will become more frequent. It is the general 
apathy of the unenlightened, which destroys the ardour of 
individuals, on whose mind favourable impressions are pro- 
duced. I fervently wish that evangelical agitation were the 
order of the day in India. Into this agitation I would of 
course wish no unholy element to enter. I would wish it to 
be like that of the Apostles and the Reformers." 

The town is further remarkable for the first of those inter- 
views with one of the princes of India, to which Mr. Wikon 
was afterwards frequently invited. The house of Sivajee, the 
founder of the Maratha power, is now represented only by 
the Baja of Kolhapore, the representative of its younger, and 
the Eaja of Satara, the head of its elder branch. Bawo Sahib, 
who received Mr. Wilson, was " an oppressive and profligate 
ruler," who had not many years before been compelled by a 
British force to abstain from attacking his brother chiefs. He 
died in 1838, four years after the visit, leaving a son, the 
misrule of whose minority again compelled our interference. 
But he was faithfiil in the Mutiny of 1857. On his death, 
in 1866, we at once recognised his nephew and adopted son 
Bajaram. To him a melancholy interest attaches. Well 
educated he visited England in 1870, a gentle youth who 
wrote a journal of his experience, presenting a significant 
contrast to that of his grandfather, to whom Mr. Wilson 
" opened the Scriptures " in vain, and told the story of the 
conversion of Britain which these Scriptures had made great. 
Baja Bajaram died at Florence, and his body was burned with 
Hindoo rites on the banks of the Amo, the last of that branch 
of Sivajee's house. To perpetuate it, Lord Mayo's government 
waived all the usual provisions in a case of adoption, and 
another Bhonsla boy was searched out in 1871. He is now 
fifteen years of age, and is being educated to govern some 
800,000 tenantry, who pay him annually a revenue of the third 
of a million sterling. 
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On reaching the confines of Kolhapore, the Scottish 
missionaries were met by troopers, who attended them. 
On nearing the town the Captain -General and a few 
of the troopers and thirty sepoys formed an escort to the 
banks of the Pandi-Gunga, where their tents had been pitched. 
There they had presented to them, in the name of the 
descendant of the mighty Sivsgee, " great loads of fruit, sweet- 
meats, eggs, and chickens," and they found a retinue of liveried 
servants at their calL After examining the black marble 
tomb-temples of Shankar, the refonner, and his first disciple, 
and preaching for a day, the Sahebs were thus received at an 
audience : — 

^'25^ February 1834. — At four in the afternoon, two of the 
Sirdars, attended by forty sepoys, came to conduct us to the palace. 
The streets, as we passed along, were as much lined with people as if 
the King of England had come to see them. We were vastly ashamed 
of the honours which they tried to heap upon us. On our arriTal at 
the palace we were received by Haibat Bao Gwaikawar, one of the 
most respectable of the Sirdars. He conducted us to the great room. 
We entered it, according to custom, without our shoes. Several hun- 
dreds of people, including all the Sirdars, were seated in two rows 
fronting one another. We were squatted near the Oddi (royal cushion.) 
On the entrance of the R%ja all the people stood up. He saluted us 
veiy kindly and asked us to sit down. After a little commonplace 
conversation, we directed his attention to the Christian Scriptures, 
and gave l^im a brief summaiy of their contents. I then presented 
him with an elegantly bound copy of the New Testament, and of the 
Exposure of Hinduinnf and with copies of Matthew bound in silk, and 
Ihspoiurea and other tracts for his Sirdars. He expressed his pleasure 
at receiving them. I told him about the conversion of Britain, and 
ascribed all its greatness to the book of which I had given him a copy. 
Mr. Mitchell recommended him to encourage education in his terri- 
tories. He made several inquiries at us about the Governor and 
gentlemen whom we had seen. We gave him all the information in 
our power. The R%ja is rather of a small stature, but a good specimen 
of a Maratha. He has more show about his household than I expected. 
It is to be regretted that he praetises polygamy. He has five wives, 
but only two sons and one daughter. 
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*'lOih March 1834. — We rose at gun-fire, and, along with Dr. 
Young, we ascended to the celebrated hill-fort of Satara. It is about 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, and its height from the base is 
about 900 feet. It is strong hj nature, as the rocks near the summit 
are perpendicular. We took about twenty minutes to walk round it. 
It commands a very fine view of the country. In descending from it, 
we found the agreeableness of ' the shadow of a great rock in a weaiy 
land.' In the afternoon we visited Satara. It is much better laid out 
than any native town which I have seen. The streets are broad and 
straight, and the houses are, on the whole, neat and substantial The 
English have the credit of forming the plan of some of them. The 
population is variously estimated. It may be stated at from between 
fifteen to twenty thousand, and it is reported to be on the increase. 
The weekly bazaar, which we observed, is weU attended. Native 
cloths are plentiful and cheap. The palace is a plain quadrangular 
building. We should have been introduced to the Raja had he been 
at home. His high school is also a quadrangular building. 

**lZth March, — ^We set out for Malcolm - Peth on the Mahab- 
leshwar Hills about two hours before sunset ; and we arrived at the 
sanitarium, where we were kindly received by Captain Jameson about 
nine o^docL On the top of the ghat, about 4500 feet above the level 
of the sea, we saw the fern and the willow, and heard the voice of the 
lark, the thrush, and the blackbird. They caUed vividly to remem- 
brance our native hills and groves, and made our very souls thrilL 
We made several calls on European gentlemen throughout the day, 
and we preached to large congregations of natives. I recognised two 
of my Bombay native friends an^ong our audience. They were very 
happy to see me. 

**lbth March, — ^We proceeded early in the morning to Ma- 
hableshwar, which is about three and a half miles distant from 
the sanitarium in Malcolm-Peth, or Nehar, as it is caUed by the 
natives. Our ride was remarkably pleasant The tops of the hills 
and mountains below us were rising above the thick white clouds like 
islands in the ocean. The appearance of the cottages, roads, and 
plants reminded us of the scenes in another land. The atmosphere 
was comparatively cool and bracing. The sun was rising with glory 
in the east. The birds were offering up their early orisons to him who 
formed them. Mahableshwar is a religious establishment, almost on 
the highest pinnacle of the hills, sacred to Shiva. It has no connec- 
tion with Wai in the plains below, as has been alleged by some. It is 
under the direction of Deshast Brahmans, while Wai, as I have said, is 
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und^ the direction of Konkanasts. There is a considerable spring at 
the most sacred spot, which is said to be the source of the KrMnabaif 
SaioUrif etc, and which is denominated the Faneha^nga, There is a 
small tank at the place where it issues from the ground, and wluch 
fonns the Tirtha, to which pilgrims repair. It is surrounded by a 
small court and shed, in which there are a few idols. When we were 
slowly walking round it, the Brahmans rushed upon us like dogs, and 
declared that we had defiled the place, and threatened to inform the 
Qovemment, whose orders, they said, we had disobeyed. Mr. Mitchell 
began to reason with them ; but the storm of their passions increased. 
Seeing this, I adopted a different course. 'Tou saw us enter the 
court,' I said, and ' you did not give us the least hint that we had 
done wrong, or the slightest intimation to depart, till we had proceeded 
to its extremity. All at once you spring upon us, as ready to devour 
us, and use the most insulting epithets. Tou have no authority to act 
in this manner. If you are not quiet, I shall complain of you to the 
authorities.' They were instantly apparently as meek as lambs. I 
then told them that, foolish and sinful as we considered idolatry and 
all its forms, we had no wish to use the slightest violence with them, 
or to intrude into places which we had no right to enter. They 
expressed themselves satisfied. The fact of the matter is, that, even 
according to the principles of Hinduism, we were not the cause of any 
defilement ; and that gentlemen, from whom money is expected, are 
permitted to perambulate the court ad Ubitwn, It is only since the 
place became a convalescent station for the English that the Brahmans 
here have lifted their heads on high. They get many donations from 
native servants, and sometimes from their inconsiderate masters ! They 
received nothing from us but sound instruction. We preached to about 
thirty of them, and to about the same number of agriculturists, under 
a mandapa (tabernacle) which had been erected during a late festi- 
val JWhen speaking of the vanity of the mwUras (incantations) I 
repeated the gayatri (the most sacred verse in the Hindu Vedas), and 
commented on the vanity of the trust which is reposed in it Some 
astonishment was expressed at my acquisition of it, but no offence was 
taken. I have uniformly found that when the most sacred writings of 
the Hindus are appealed to, without any taunting on my own part, 
my quotations are listened to with respect On one occasion I quoted 
the gayaJtri to silence a man who had spoken very impudently to me. 
He and all my Brahmanioal auditors put their fingers in their ears, 
and fled from me in all directions 1 I have very seldom witnessed a 
similar occurrence. ' We must just let matters take their course,' eaid 
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a Brahman once to me, ' all our efforts to conceal are fraitlesB. The 
end of the world draweth nigh. The very Ycuoam (Gteeks or 
foreigners) converse like Pundits !*" 

This is our first introduction to the great hill sanitaorium 
of Bombay, which was ceded in 1829 by the Eaja of Satara in 
exchange for other lands. The State lapsed in 1848, but the 
British Government has continued a pension of £350 a month 
to the adopted child of the last widow of the Saja, who died 
in 1874. The concluding extract &om Mr. Wilson's journal 
of this third tour teUs of that encounter with a tiger which 
some of his Hindoo controversialists declared that he magni- 
fied into a miracle ! 

^ ISt^ March 1834. — We set out for Nagotanaa little before sunset. 
On the road I experienced a remarkable deliverance, which should excite 
my most fervent gratitude to the Father of all mercies. I had got the 
start of Mr. Mitchell in passing through the jungle, and in order to allow 
him opportunity of coming to me I was just about to pull up my horse, 
when I observed an enormously large tiger about six yards from me. 
Instead of running from me, he sprang up near my horse ; I then cried 
out as loud as I could, with the view of frightening him. I had the 
happiness of seeing him retreat for a little ; and I galloped from him, 
as fast as my horse could carry me, to Mr. Mitchell, whom I found 
walking with four or five natives. We passed together the spot where I 
had the encounter, without seeing our enemy. He was heard, however, 
among the trees by our horse-keepers. He has been seen by the 
natives for some days past a short time after sunset, exactly at the 
place (about six miles from Nagotana) where he appeared to me. The 
men whom I found with Mr. Mitchell told me that they regularly pre- 
sent ofierings for protection from tigers to an image on Wardhan hUL 
I showed them the vanity of their confidence ; but in their misdirected 
devotion I saw the call to remember ' the Lord who is my refuge, even 
the Most High/ ** 

Some time after this the able civilian, Sir J. P. Willoughby, 
presented Mr. Wilson with a cottage on Mahableshwar, and 
there, when more advanced in years, he and hia missionary 
brethren used to recruit their wasted energies during the 

N 
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college vacation in the great heat of May and June in the 
plains. He became closely identified with the place up to 
the year of his death, and evangelised among its tribes right 
down to Poona. When a part of the hill called Sydney 
Point, after Sir Sydney Beckwith, the Commander-in-Chief, 
had its name changed to Lodwick Point, he used humorously 
to resent such tampering with historical and landscape associ- 
ations. His ''bungalow" was another mission centre, like 
Ambrolie in the native quarter of Bombay. Not a day passed 
even there without vernacular preaching and examination 
of schools, while the ever increasing arrears of his extensive 
correspondence were cleared ofT. The climate and the 
sceneiy alike tempted to literary labours. To the compara- 
tively smaU and select society of Europecm officials, civil and 
military, and to the educated native gentlemen who b^an to 
frequent the spot, Mr. Wilson often delivered those lectures 
which afterwards attracted crowds in the Town HaU of the 
capital In close and constant intercourse with the Grovemor, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the members of Council, he 
brought his wide information and high principles to bear on 
political questions, especially when these concerned the native 
princes and people. Thus Mahableshwar became to him the 
scene not merely of well-deserved rest but of more varied 
work and wider social influence. 
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1886. 

TOUR TO DAMAN, SURAT, BARODA, KATHIAWAR, KUTCH, 

DWARKA, AND SOMNATH. 

Fint Ezploration of the Goojaratee Coimtry and its Natiye States — The 
PortngQeae in Daman — A Catch of Zand M8S. — Sunt Frnitfiil in Facta — 
Britiah Gorenunent and Idoktry — Hindooa and Muhammadana denouncing 
each other — ^An Edectio Rationalist — ^Mr. Wilson's Jonrnal, a Loye-Offering 
to his Wife — Baroda Church Consecrated by Heber — Audience of the GaUcwar 
described — Correspondence between the Gaikwar and Mr. Wilson — The Mad 
Gaikwars — Cambay to Bhownuggur— A Hill of Shrinea— Satan's Celestial 
City — Mr. Wilson's Letter to the Jain Priests — Rijkote — A King Punished 
for Murdering his In&nt Daughter— Kutch — Work of the Rev. James Gray — 
A Good Rija — Schwarts and Rflja Serfojee — ^The Land of Krishna — Beyt and 
Dwarka, their Pirates and Priests — ^Mr. Wilson anticipates James Piinsep at 
Ginar— The Historical Temple of Sonmath — Lord Ellenborough— Death and 
Separation in the Mission Family of Ambrolie— Mrs. Margaret Wilson's Last 
Hours — Memoir by her Husband. 



" Such was the talk they held upon their way 
Of him to whose old city they were bound; 
And now, upon their joomey, many a day 

Had risen and closed, and many a week gone round. 
And many a realm and region had they passed, 
When now the ancient towers appeared at last 

** Their golden summits in the noonday light 

Shone o'er the daik green deep that roll'd between. 
For domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen 

Peering abore the sea — a mournful si^t 1 
Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 

What works of wonder the dcTOuring wave 

Had swallowed there, when monuments so brave 
Bore record of their old magnificence. 

And on the sandy shore, beside the yeige 
Of ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn &ne 

Resisted in its strength the surf and suige 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 

In solitude the ancient temples stood. 
Once resonant with instrument and song. 

And solemn dance of festive multitude; 
Now, as the weary ages pass along. 

Hearing no voice save of the ocean's flood 

Which roars for ever on the restless shores; 
Or visiting their solitary caves, 

The lonely sound of winds that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves. 

" Wondering, he stood awhile to gaze 
Upon the works of elder days. 

*' High over-head sublime 

The mighty gateway's storied roof was spread, 
Dwarfing the puny piles of younger time 
With the deeds of days of yore 
That ample roof was sculptured o'er, 
And many a godlike form there met his eye, 
And many an emblem dark of mystery." 

SouTHBT : Th$ Curse ofKehanuL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Haying now completed such a detailed survey of the central, 
eastern, and southern districts of the province, including Portu- 
guese Goa, as was possible in three cold weather seasons, Mr. 
Wilson prepared for the longest and most fruitful of aU his 
early tours, that through the northern half of Bombay. 
Familiar first of all with the varied elements of the popula- 
tion of a quarter of a million in the capital city itself, he had 
now carried his elevating message to Hindoo, Muhammadan, 
and jungle or robber tribe, over the whole Maratha country 
from sacred Nasik to only less holy Shankeswar, and from 
the Jews and Parsees of the Konkan to the Muhammadans of 
Jalna. All he had studied with a keen interest and a never- 
failing memory. There remained the Goojaratee country, 
with its great native states of Baroda, Kathiawar, and Kutch, 
stretching up to the Indus- washed delta of Sindh and the 
deserts of Bajpootana. In the rich cotton-fields of Goojarat 
the Parsees found an asylum before the English attracted 
them to the island of Bombay, and Mr. Wilson had fairly 
given himself to that study of their literature and religion 
with which, more than with any other, his name is identified. 
Not only there, but in the native States are the half-Buddhist, 
half-Hindoo communities of the Jains to be found, and it was 
his task to understand in order that he might influence them. 
So the closing weeks of the year 1834 saw him, his wife (as far 
as Surat), and his attached friend Dr. Smyttan of the Govern- 
ment service, set out in that modest " shigram," or one-horse 
vehicle, which for half a century was familiar to all natives 
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and Europeaxts in Bombay as the great missionary's. Past 
Mahim and Bassein, and along the shore washed by the 
Arabian Sea to still Portuguese Daman, the travellers crept, 
taking a week to accomplish the distance now achieved by 
railway in a few hours. Of Daman, conquered in 1831, we 
read in the Journal — ^" A Parsee gave us no favourable idea 
of the Portuguese Government. The soldiers were represented 
as helping themselves to whatever articles they need. Justice, 
it was said, is an article which requires to be purchased at a 
dear rate. The sun of Daman, which Juliao, the late 
MigueUte Governor, denominates on a triumphal arch, cde- 
lerrima urhs in ariente, appears to have reached its meridian. 
There is something very instructive in the decline of the 
Portuguese power in India and the rise of that of the British. 
Camoens represents Yasco de Gama as describing the whole of 
Europe to the lord of Melinda. The hero makes no mention 
of England ! But observe the ways of Divine Providence. 
The country which was too contemptible to be noticed three 
hundred years ago, is now the most powerful in the world, and 
it is under its favour that the Portuguese exercise sovereignty 
over their remaining small territories in India." Here Mr. 
Wilson purchased, for Es.300, a copy of the Vendidad Sade 
and of all the sacred books of the Parsees in the original 
Zand, Pahlavi and Pazand tongues, but in the Goojaratee 
character, and with a Goojaratee commentary and transla- 
tion. Of this work, in five folio volumes, he remarks — '* Of its 
use to a missionary there can be no doubt. I procured along 
with it copies of all the narratives calculated to throw any 
light upon the history of the Zoroastrians in India, and some 
other curious pamphlets connected with their religion." 

Continuing their journey northwards, the party passed the 
most ancient fire temple in India, at Umarasaree, and inspected 
the extensive fire temple of Nausaree, the streets of which 
were, at that early time, regularly lighted at night by lamps 
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with oiled paper shades. Surat, 177 miles north of the 
capital,^ first of English settlements in India, was found to be 
declining 'as Bombay supplanted it, and the decay has gone 
on till the present time, if we may judge from the visit of the 
Governor, Sir Bichard Temple, to its deserted buildings, and 
half-obliterated tombs of Oxenden and others this year. Mr. 
Fyvie was the only (London) missionary there, and he after- 
wards joined Mr. Wilson on his tour. But Surat has ever 
been marked by the intelligence of its native inhabitants, 
whose spirit has shown itself more than once in rioting against 
taxes imposed in an unpopidar form. Here Mr. Wilson 
collected much information regarding the eighty-four castes 
of Goojaratee Brahmans, the early settlements of the Parsee 
refugees from Mulmmmadan intolerance, and the three Bohora 
sects of Muhammadans. He learned that half the great fire 
temples of India had been erected only within the previous 
twelve years. The relation of the British Government to 
those cults he thus describes : — 

" The English government has still the responsibility, and 
a fearful one it is both for rulers and their agents, of directly 
and publicly countenancing idolatry and superstition. The 
new moon, except during two months of the year, is 
r^ularly saluted b;^ five guns to please the Mussulmans! 
Two thousand rupees, I was told, are annually contributed to 
the same people to assist them in the celebration of their eeds ! 
The chief of Surat, and the BritLsh administrator of justice in 
its province, commits the cocoa-nut to the river on the day of 
the great heathenish procession at the break of the monsoon ! 
How aU this folly originated amidst the ungodliness of many 
of the olden servants of the Company I can easily understand ; 
but how it has been so long continued I am puzzled to know. 
The day was when, I suppose, one would have got a free 
passage to Europe, via China, for TwticiTig it. I certainly 

' Pronounced Soor&t, the Sun citj of the Ramayun epic. 
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tLougbt, vitfaoat malrirg a lefrreBce to hijfajT and more 
B^Lann ooosideiaiioas, iL^ after ^ orier came from xbe 
Coon of DkectfjT% 'Hi^kt in aH martcxs idadng to their 
temples, tli^ worship, their festivals, their religioos practices, 
and their ceranomal ohservances, onr natire sabjects be left 
entiieljr to themselves,' our late excellent Governor would 
have pot an extingni^her npon it. Snrel v the son of Chasles 
Gra5T win perform the right hoDOorable act.* 

After nioe davs in the old city, Mr. Wilsoa was received 
at the next stage northwards bj Mr. Kirkland, the civilian 
in ehaige, to whom Dr. Chalmers had given him an intro- 
doctoiy note. The march from the Ti^tee» which almost 
encircles Smat, to the Nei1)udda, was spent in discussing 
a oensos of the ^ Pergonna " or '^ Hundred " of the district, 
from which the fact of the mnrder of female chfldren became 
evident A visit to Broach, the ancient Baiygaza, the com- 
mercial glory of which has given place to a great agricnltoral 
prosperity under British rule, resulted in further work among 
the Parsees and Jains, and on the 17th January 1835 Baroda 
was reached. The bruit of the discussions with Hindoos and 
Muhammadans in Bombay seemed to have everywhere pre- 
ceded Mr. Wilson. At one village belonging to one of the 
Gaikwar^s feudatories, Mussulmans and Hindoos " commenced 
denouncing the faith of each other in no very measured 
language," after the statement which they had invited from 
the missionary. Before he could rest on the Saturday of his 
arrival at Baroda he had to grapple long with a reaUy 
earnest Brahman, who, having become the secretary of a 
neighbouring Muhammadan Nawab, was an eclectic rationalist, 
seeking truth in accordance with reason only, and rejecting 
his own scriptures as inspired. The following very himian 
extract from one of the letters which generally covered the 
instalments of his journal, may serve as an introduction to 
its more formal narrative. He preached twice in the Englisli 
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Church to the European residents, who were rarely visited by 
chaplain or missionary. ' Bishop Heber had consecrated it' 
ten years before, when he was " both amused and interested," 
though a little fatigued, by his purely ceremonial visit to the 
Gaikwar, whose invitation to witness the cruel sport of 
elephant-baiting he declined. The good Bishop's narrative 
of his visit to Baroda, in 1826, presents a striking contrast to 
Mr. Wilson's Journal in 1835, but the diflference is due 
chiefly to the knowledge which the Presbyterian. " Bishop " 
had acquired of the language and religion of the Gaikwar. 

"Baboda, 19^ Jomtary 1836. 

" My Dearest Love — Surely you do not wish me to detain my 
Journal for the mere purpoee of having it accompanied with a letter which 
I may not always find time to write. You must 'view the Journal as a 
communication. I should get on very poorly with it if I had not you 
in my eye. /( is iiUer alia a love-offering. I question if Mrs. Webb 
had it that she would think of rejecting it She was very proud about 
the journal which her excellent brother Richard Townshend sent to 
her, and very justly so. Tell you her this. 

^ I write to you from Badical HalL Captain S is over head 

and ears in an Irish bog ; and how he will get out I know not. He 
has drawn in several young men to him. Irish bogs move, it is said. 
Do you think that they will ever move to the land of liberty f 1 
trow not I am quite tired of their bawlings. Perhaps I may have 
done something to stop the spread of the mania. 

*^ TeU Mr. Webb that Bishop Heber consecrated the Baroda Church ; 
and that Bishops Fyvie and Wilson have reconsecrated it Mr. Fyvie 
read the prayers of the Church of England in it Colonel Burford 
gave the church to us. We had the sacrament |)nva<«/y in the evening 
yesterday, iwdve communicants including two natives. I thought 
much of you and the dear children. Surely I may commit you kll to 
the care of Him who died on the cross for my sins." 

** 2Zd January. — I spent the morning with Mr. Williams, the Political 
Comminioner. About eleven o'clock I proceeded with him and Colonel 
Burford, Dr. Smyttan, Mr. Malet, and Major Morris, to the palace of 
the Qaikwar. We were all mounted on an elephant, and attended by 
the guard of honour which accompanies the Political Commissioner on 
his visit to the king. We were introduced to the Gaikwar at the door 
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of the Durbar ; and we walked up with him through thd ranks of his 
courtiers, to the GadL Mr. Williams sat next to the great man, and I 
next to Mr. Williams. After conyersing with his TTig hnft«« for a little 
on the late frosts, I asked whether or not I should be permitted, as a 
minister of the Qospel, to give a statement of the principles and 
evidences of Christianity, the religion professed by the inhabitants of 
Britain and many other cotmtries, and which demands the acceptance 
of mankind throughout the world. His Highness informed me that he 
would be very happy indeed ; and I proceeded. I gave a view of the 
Scripture account of the character of God, of the natural state of man, 
and of the means of salvation ; and contrasted this account with those 
given in the Hindu Shastres. When I had concluded, his Highness 
called upon Yenirama, his minister, to come forward, and assist him to 
form a judgment of what had been said, which was entirely new to 
him. Yenirama obeyed, and declared that Jesus was an incarnation 
similar to Bama and Krishna, who has received from Qod as a toar 
(boon) the power of saving all those who believe in him. ' Bama and 
Krishna,* I observed, 'were no incarnations of Qod at alL They 
might have been great warriors, like the forefathers of the Gaikwar, 
who were deified by the poets ; but most assuredly their characters 
forbid the entertainment of the idea that they were incarnations of the 
divinity. It is evident that they were sinners. Krishna is spoken of 
in the tenth section of the Bhagavat as having been guilty of 
murder, adultery, theft, and falsehood ; and Bama is described by 
Yalmiki as a person who perjured himself to Mandedari, the wife of 
Bavana, — ^who banished his wife, though innocent of the chai^ges 
brought against her, at a time when she was pr^;nant, and thus proved 
himself a bad husband and a bad father; and troubled his poor 
brother Lukshmun so much that he destroyed himself, and thus proved 
a bad brother. Christ Jesus, however, committed no sin, and acted 
in every way suitable to his claims as God manifested in the flesh.' 

" Our conversation then proceeded as follows : — Venirama. Don't 
allege that the seeming evil acts of our Gods were sinfuL God can do 
what'he pleases, and who is to call him to account ? /. W, God is 
not responsible to any, but He will act always according to His nature, 
which is perfectly holy. Even Krishna is represented in the Geeta as 
admitting the propriety of his regarding moral observances. 'If I 
were not vigorously to attend to these (the moral duties), all men 
would presently follow my example, etc' Judging Krishna by what 
is here said, I am botmd to condemn him. The legend, moreover, says 
that he felt the effects of his sin. When Jugannath was asked 
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why he had no hands and no feet, he declared that he lost them 
through his mischief at Gokula. Venirama, God can sin. He is the 
author of all sin. /. W. Do not blaspheme the Self-existent Venirama, 
This is no blasphemy. If God is not the author of sin, pray who is 
the author of it ? /. W. The creatures of God are the authors of it 
You must admit that God has given a law to men. Venirama. I do 
admit this, and say that this law is good. /. W. Now, I make an 
appeal to his Highness. Will the great king first make laws for his 
subjects, then give them a disposition to break these laws, and last of 
all punish them for breaking them ? Gaikwar (laughing heartily). 
Verily I will do nothing of the kind. I am always angry when my 
subjects break my laws. /. W. And is not the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords angry when his laws are broken ? Why does He send 
disease and death into the world, and why has He prepared hell unless 
for the punishment of the wicked ? Venirama. I know not ; but who 
is there to sin but God ? He is the only entity. /. W. So, I suppose, 
yon have no objections to say Aham Brahmaami} (I am Brahma). V, 
It is not lawful for me to repeat these sacred words. /. W. Not lawful 
for God to declare his own existence ! You were saying a little while 
ago that it was lawful for God to do anything, even to sin. / think 
it presumption for any man to declare that he is God in any form of 
words. Never let the weakness, ignorance, sin, suffering, and change 
of men, be attributed to God. V. God in the form of men is apparently 
weak, and so forth. Suppose the Divine nature to be a tree. Men are 
the leaves of that tree. Now, the leaves differ from the branches and 
the stalk and the root ; and men, growing out from the Godhead, differ 
in some respects irom the Godhead from which they grow. /. W. But 
my position is that men are in no sense part of the Godhead. Their 
weakness, ignorance, sin, suffering, and so forth, to which I have 
alluded, prove this. They are the workmanship of God. V, But what 
is the creation but the expansion of God. J. W, It is the product of 
the Divine word and power. I cannot admit for a moment the theory 
of God's swelling and contracting, and contracting and swelling. V. 
There are differences in religion you observe. Your religion, I admit, 
is good for you. /. W, My religion professes to be the only one which 
is given by God, and to be good for all men. God never would give 
such contradictory accounts of Himself and His will as are to be found 
in the Christian and Hindoo religions. Both of them cannot be true ; 
for, in a thousand points which I can enumerate, they are directly 



^ One of the four great sentences of the Veda. 
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opposed to one another. Pray, on what grounds do you believe in 
Hindooism ? You say that eyidence is of four kinds prcUyash (sensation), 
thabda (testimony), anumdna (inference), and upamCma (analogy). What 
kind and degree of these species of evidence have you for Hindooism ? 
V. We have our religion as we got it from our forefathers. It was 
their business to inquire into its evidence. /. W, What a strange 
evasion ! If you be in the wrong, will the errors of your forefiathers 
excuse you for neglecting to seek the truth ? Don't the Bheels plead 
the custom of their fathers as an excuse for their thefts and robberies ? 
Oaihvar (laughing). Most certainly they do. J. W. Surely your 
minister will not listen to their plea ! Vmiramcu But what have \fcu 
got to say for Christianity ? /. W, Your question is very proper. I 
have got much to say for it. Suppose the Christian Shastra to be a 
letter. I peruse it I find nothing inconsiBtent with its claims to 
Divine inspiration. It is, in every respect, worthy of the holiness and 
wisdom of Qod. It bears the impress of the Divinity. I can no more 
believe it to be the unassisted work of man, than I can believe the 
sun to be the fabrication of a blacksmith. I behold it producing the 
most marvellous results, particularly in communicating sanctification 
and happiness to those who believe in it I find from authentic history 
that it was published to the world at the time which it alleges ; and 
that it testifies as to miraculous transactions, which, if unreal, could not 
have been believed at the time when it was published, etc. I shall be 
delighted to give you a copy of it, that you may judge for yourselves. 
The more you peruse it the more will you discover its excellence. The 
more that you inquire into its history the more will you discover its 
credibility. 

*' When we had proceeded thus far, his Highness began to compliment 
me on my DaklMni bolt (accent), and to declare that he and lus ministers, 
though possessed of a spice of the rerum terrestrialium prudentia^ knew 
little about the kSaira of the other world. He then turned to Mr. 
Williams, and told him that he ought to have given him warning, that 
he might have the Brahmans in readiness. 'There is no lack of 
Brahmans here,' said Mr. Williams. ^I never dreamt, when you 
requested leave for the Padre to vint me,' he said, * that he would act 
otherwise than the Lord Padre Saheb, who, after looking at eveiy 
object in the Durbar, went out to see the artillery yard. This is a 
guru vuhesha,* 

** After declaring myself unworthy of the compliments which his 
Highness paid me, I offered him a finely-bound copy of the New 
Testament in Marathee. This, however, he declined to receive, as he 
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had not yet seen reason to wish to abandon Hindooism. I recom- 
mended him to take the earliest opportunity of reflecting on what had 
been advanced, and stated to him that his acceptance of the Testa- 
ment was not tantamount to abjuring Hindooism. Mr. Williams sported 
a joke or two as to his fears, but I thought it proper not to be too 
importunate, particularly as he would probably not refuse the gift if 
offered to him privately. The Qaikwar cautioned me against mis- 
understanding him, and, after again complimenting me, he insisted on 
my accepting from him, as a token of his good-will, a couple of shawls 
and a gold ornament I decidedly refused the offering for some time ; 
but, on being informed by Mr. Williams that my refusal would probably 
give offence, I yielded. I then received a letter from the Gfaikwar to 
the authorities at Dwarka ; and, after a little miscellaneous conversa- 
tion, we took our leave. The Baja, as on our entrance, walked with 
us through the Durbar. He is rather a good-looking Maratha, and 
superior in point of talent to most of the great men with whom I have 
come into contact His dress was plain, but his ornaments were 
splendid. His son, a young lad of about sixteen years, who was 
present during the interview, seemed modest and placid. The Muham- 
madan Sirdars made rather a good appearance. The Marathas were 
scarcely to be distinguished from the plebs of their tribe. 

'^Leaving the Durbar, we examined the artillery-yard and other 
curiosities, and then proceeded homewards. After dining with Mr. 
Williams, Dr. Smyttan and I proceeded on our journey in the direction 
of the Gulf of Cambay." 

<*S4lA January. — We rode from Padrea to Gwasad early in the 
morning. I distributed, as usual, some tracts to the natives whom we 
met on the roads, and preached in the village. We rode to Jambusar 
in the evening. After our arrival, I received the following letter from 
Mr. Williams relative to the visit to the Gaikwar: — 

' Camp Baroda, January 24, 1836. 

'My Dear Sir — His Highness sent for my head clerk this day, 
and desired him to explain to me that his reason for not accepting 
the Testament from you yesterday was, that his ministers, relations, 
and the whole Durbar, would have considered it as a kind of avowal 
of his inclination to desert his own creed; that he was very much 
pleased with what he heard yesterday, and requested that I would 
send the Testament, and other books, to him by my men. I shall do 
to, either through the Nawab, or , whichever channel his High- 
ness prefers. His Highness further wishes to receive a letter from 
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yonnelf to his addreas, statiiig that you are not offended at his appa- 
rent incivility in not reoeiving the book from yonr hands when offered 
to him in the Dnrbar yesterday ; and desires me to offer you his best 
wishes, and to say that he has directed all the authorities under him 
to afford yon every aid.' " 

^ 2bth JcMuary. — To-day I despatched a Marathee letter, of which 
the following is a translation, to the Qaikwar: — 

' Shri Biga Chhatrapati Akela Praudha Pratap Sayaji Rao Qaiakwad 
Sena Khas Khel Shamsher Bahadur. To his Highness Sayaji Rao 
Qaikawad, etc, John Wilson, the Servant of Jesns Christ, with all 
respect wiiteth as follows: — 

< The illnstrions Mr. Williams having communicated to me your 
Highnesi^s wish to receive a few lines from me, I have the greatest 
pleasure in addressing you. 

< I was much gratified with the interview which I had with your 
Highness in the Durbar on Friday last, and I am duly sensible of the 
ViTi^JTiftaa and condescension which you evinced in granting it to me. 
I shall always remember it with much satisfi&ction. 

* As the Christian religion appears to me to be possessed of supreme 
importance, I embraced the opportunity afforded me while in the 
presence of your Highness, and by your Highness*s inquiries, of giving 
a summary ci its principles, and of the evidence on which it rests its 
claims to universal reception ; and it was with a view to afford your 
Highness an opportunity of judging of the merits of that religion that 
I proffered to your Highness a copy of the Christian Shastnu For the 
patience and interest with which your Highness and your ministers 
listened, I am truly grateful Your declining to receive the Christian 
Shastra in the Durbar, proceeding, as it did, from an apprehension that 
the public reception of it might be viewed as giving a public testimony 
in its favour without examination, has given me, I assure you, not the 
least offence. Nothing is farther from my wish, and that of other 
Christians, than that Christianity should receive any countenance 
which does not proceed from the perception of its own merits. We 
wish it, in eveiy case, to receive the fullest inquiry. 

' I return my best thanks to your Highness for the favours given 
to me in the Durbar, and I shall preserve them as men&orials of your 
kindness. 

* Why should I enlarge ? That your Highness may long hold the 
chhatra (umbrella) of protection and shelter over a happy people, and 
enjoy eveiy blessing in this world and that which is to come, shall ever 
be my most fervent prayer to Almighty God. John Wilson.' " 
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Baroda is one of the three great principalities — Sindia's, 
Holkar^s, and the Oaikwar's — ^which Maratha soldiers carved 
out of the debris of the Moghul empire under the flag, first 
of Sivajee's house, and then of his Mayor of the Palace, the 
Peshwa. The first Gaikwar, or ** cowherd," held the position 
of the Peshwa's commander-in-chief till 1721. In the sub- 
sequent centuiy the Gkdkwars achieved such independence 
as was possible under the gradually growing suzerainty of 
the East India Company. In 1819 Sayajee Bao, whom Mr. 
Wilson describes, had succeeded his brother, and was from 
the first, unhappily, left to his own devices under certain 
vague guarantees. Misrule, financial insolvency, and dis- 
loyalty were the inevitable consequences, till in 1839 he was 
threatened with deposition by the paramount power, which 
could no longer share the guilt of maintaining his oppression 
over a population of two millions, who paid him above a 
million sterling a year. Sayajee managed to keep his power 
till his death in 1847, after which the boy whom Mr. Wilson 
saw, Oumpert Bao, reigned till his death in 1856. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Khimdee Bao, in 1856, and he by 
the youngest brother, Mulhar Bao, in 1870. The maladminis- 
tration, which had steadily increased, then became so 
intolerable and even criminal, that his deportation to Madras 
in 1875 was the result, and the succession of a boy adopted 
by Khimdee Bao's widow. In his Journal, published in the 
Oriented Christian Spectator, "specially for the benefit of 
the natives," Mr. Wilson gives no indication of the facts 
that he learned on the spot regarding the Gkdkwar's family 
and misrule. But his intimate acquaintance with the whole 
history and with the successive Gkdkwars, led Lord North- 
brook's (jovemment to consult him during the events of 
1874-5. This slight sketch of the house of Peelajee Graikwar 
must be borne in mind when we come to these later times. 

From Daman to Cambay the Gulf of Cambay runs up 
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into the heart of Goojarat, dividing from Surat and Baroda 
the cluster of native states in wild Kathiawar and marshy 
Kutch. Mr. Wilson crossed the Gulf to Gogo, the port of 
the principality of Bhownuggur, in which State is the famous 
Jain hill of temples at Palitana. Mr. Buigess, now Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor to the Bombay Government, who iu 1868 
first adequately measured and described the temples and 
caused photographs of them to be published, remarks 
that the great orientalist Colebrooke knew so little of 
Shatrunjaya as to write of it as " said to be situated in the 
west of India." Colonel Tod, of Bajasthan fame, was the only 
visitor of note previous to Mr. Wilson, and that in 1822. The 
Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, Hiuen Thsang, seems 
to have passed it by, although he was so near it as Gimar. 
'' The sovereign of places of pilgrimage," as the old annals 
call it, was transferred firom the Buddhists to their Hindoo 
friends, the Jains, in 421 A.D. After Mr. Wilson's visit the 
wealth of the Jain merchants of the cotton capital covered 
the hill with fanes which even Mr. Fergusson allows to rival 
the old temples not only in splendour, but in the beauty and 
delicacy of their details; so that a local writer remarks — 
'' one almost feels the place a satanic mockery of that fair 
celestial city into which naught may enter that defileth !" 

<< 4^ February. — I airived in Palitana about 9 o'clock, and after 
examining a MuBSulman's tomb and mosque of superior workmanship 
ascribed to Mohammad Qhori, and situated in the suburbs, I proceeded 
to read to and address the people till Mr. Fyvie came np. We took 
np our abode in a kind of dhannshala, to which we were directed 
by the agent of H^mabhai, a rich Jain merchant of Ahmedabad, in 
whose favour the village is sequestrated till snch time as the R^ja dis- 
chaiges the debts which he owes to him. We had as usual laige 
audiences throughout the day. Many of those who came to hear the 
Qoepel were Shravaks (laymen of the Jain order). They strongly 
remonstrated with us on the intention of our servants to kill a lamb 
for a supply of animal food. After vindicating our rights and refuting 
the errors of the Jaina system as to the life of brutes, we set the 
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animal at liberty, lest we should give unneceasary offence. Obgerva- 
tion has since made me doubt the propriety of a concession of this 
character, which can easily be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

" About 3 o'clock fjl we commenced the ascent of the Shatrunji 
hill, which is about a mile and a half distant from the village, with 
the view of inspecting the far-famed Jain temples. On arriving at the 
summit I thought it right to look at the works of God before pTiMnim'Tig 
the Works of men, which they have impiously placed in his stead. The 
view of the adjoining country is yeiy extensive, stretching over the 
Thalaja hills, with the Shatrunji river winding between them to the 
sea on the south-east ; to the mountain of Qimar on the west, which 
is distant at least seventy miles ; and to the Sihor hills on the 
north. Exclusive of the elevations now mentioned, it is principally of 
a level character, but sufficiently fertile. The voice of nature unequi- 
vocally proclaims ' Qod that made the world, and all things therein, 
seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ; neither is worshipped with men's hands, as though 
he needed anything ; seeing he giveth to all, life, and breath, and all 
things.' The ear of man, however, has, for many centuries at least, 
been deaf to this voice in this* place. The very place where the view 
of the Divine workmanship is the most glorious is that which has been 
chosen for the sanctuary of those who are no Gods, who are even 
allowed by their votaries to be nothing else but mortals who have 
obtained nirwanay absorption into the Great Spirit, or a freedom 
from all the incidents common to mortality and change. ^ 

^ The temples are the most splendid, and, with the exception of the 
cave temples of Elora, the most costly which I have seen connected 
with heathenism in India. They are principally built of a coarse- 
grained sandstone from Gopinath, or of the basalt rock of the hill, and 
in many places are neatly chunamed. The floors and doorposts are 
of variegated marble, a good deal of the workmanship being 
mosaic The departments and shrines are numerous ; but the two 
most worthy of notice are devoted to Rishabha Deva and Parasanatha, 
the first and twenty-third of the emancipated Jains or Adinath. 
That which includes the image of the former lord is sometimes ascribed to 
Kumara Pala, the great sovereign of Goojarat, who was converted to 

^ I have found it very difficult to arrive at the precise notion which the 
Jains attach to this term. Most genendly they speak of it as equivalent to 
the Smift^aia (absorption) of the Brahmans. Sometimes they speak of the 
twenty-four emancipated Jainat at having a separate existence in the state in 
which they now are. 
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the Jaina faith in the year 1174, but an inscription upon it gives it no 
date. The images are colossal, and, with the exception of that of 
Niminatha which is black, they are of white or yellow marble, and of 
the kind denominated Swetambar, decorated with ear-iings, necklaces, 
armlets, and footlets (nepur), of gold or precious stones. They lately 
invited the attention of some thieves, who robbed them, according to 
the native account, to the amount of ten thousand rupees. The wonder 
is that in such a country as this, where honesty is not much regarded, 
and where the inhabitants are distinguished among Hindoos for their 
daring, such a quantity of treasure has been suffered to remain so long 
unmolested. The gods, it must be remembered, however, are under 
the protection of a small military or police establishment Several 
cannons stand along the outer walls with open mouths, ready to speak 
terror to all enemies who are disposed to give due warning of their 
approach. It is rather a curious circumstance that the guards of the 
temples are Muhammadans from Arabia, Mekran, etc, who are thus 
quite ready to compromise their principles for a piece of bread. They 
often regale visitors with music as they go round the temples. A comer 
of the hill IB consecrated to the memory of a Mussulman, Pir Hengar. 
This is analogous to the Mussulman Masjid in the convent of Mount 
Sinai 

'' Extensive as are the temples on the Palitana hill, they must be 
considered insufficient for the purpose for which they have been erected ; 
for a most extensive work, to cost five lakhs of rupees (£50,000), is 
going on under the auspices of Motichand Amichand of Bombay. 
About five hundred persons are engaged in forwarding it All the 
stones are brought from a distance, and carried up the hiU with great 
difficulty. 

''The natives who showed us the temples informed us that we 
might enter the sanctum Banctorum provided we would take off our 
leather shoes. This, however, we declined to do, fearing that com- 
pliance might be mistaken for an admission of the divinity of the 
place. All the Jaina priests whom we saw had cloth shoes. They 
carried an ugka, or besom, to sweep the road as they advanced into the 
interior, and thus put all insects out of the way of harm ; an4 a 
mohomatif or mouth cloth, to prevent insects from entering their mouths 
when praying. Tenderness to life is what they much attend to. 
They believe that all life, however diffused, is uncreated ; and that the 
matter in which it is wrapped up ns uncreated. They make no dis- 
tinction between the life of vegetables, brutes, men, and Ood essentially 
considered, and thus fsdl into the grossest religious errors. An active 
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It ii tbe desie a£ ccr bcBi^ ix ^t rmenaf :f Gic. :2z«s it^vl sit W 
happ7 m this wkitA «ai :2k: v^i:^ s sc cccie. We ki.^i» sarwTvd 
the qdendid tccp^es vii!^ az« ai tbe ^isrcj^ ^iZ ; «ai k>veT«r 
much wt adodre them v lc£lr=«ci». v« i^ re^rvt :be oifKt Sx- vhkh 
the^ kiTe been erected. They sv &x« w tb*T gq£^ ta kiTe hecs. 
pUoQB in wbieh (M is v^or^ippedL Thej «e £I>i vixh auget of 
flwai whom too soppoee to haTe cruised JTimaa. These im^ges^ cr 
thoae whom ther lepfeaent, «e tbe C':;«!ts of tjxx sapplkatkcts ! We 
do momn orcr the cxrors in^o vhiJi jxnr ftthess fell rwpprting 
the dhrine natmci, and frsm whi^ joa hsTe not jet been ddiTeied. 
It is lammtible to think that toq do not admit a czeating and aoper- 
intending ProridenDe. Toa cannot bet ne in the vodd on whieb Ton 
moTe, and in die worids abore too, decided maiks iji design and 
wiadcnn ; and, if joa reaaon eoirectlT, toq cannot but attzibnte this 
design and wisdom to a being who exerdses it. When joa look to 
your own temples, jon mj that ther have been built. Why do yon 
•not admit, when yon look to the temple <^ the UniTose, that il 
most haVe an Arrhitt^ whose wisdom and power and goodness 
are infinite f It is the hei^t of folly to attiibote what yoo see to a 
necessitoos &te. 

' Ton are wiser than the Brahmans when yoo my that there is an 
fssfsntial distinction between matter and spirit Of neither matter nor 
spirit, however, hare yoo correct ideas. All qpirit is not, as yon 
imagine, oncieated. God, whose existence and attributes are proved 
by his works, is uncreated, bot all other spirit has been created by 
him, not from his own spirit as the Brahmans imagine, but frtkm 
nothing, by his powerfhl word. In that spirit which has been created 
there are essential differences. The spirit <^ man differs from that of 
all the spirits with which we are acquainted on earth. It alone is 
capable of knowing, loving, and serving Qod, and it alone has a moral 
responsibility in tiie sight of God. It will continue either in a state of 
suffering or of happiness after death, while the spirit of the beasts, etc, 
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shall have perished. Matter is not, as you imagine, uncreated. God 
made the whole of it, not from his own substance, by the word of his 
power ; and, whenever he pleases, he can destroy it To suppose it to 
exist independently of the creation of Qod is to make of it a God.' " 

The letter proceeds to show that the worship of the 
twenty-four Tirthankars, and the performance of good works, 
cannot remove that sin the existence of which the Jains admit, 

■ 

and it then expounds the salvation offered by Christ. It 
was largely circulated in the Goojaratee form. Mr. Wilson 
reasoned with the Eaja of the place, and with the Jains of the 
puritan Dhoondra sect, one of whose religious duties is to 
keep out of the way of the wind lest it should blow insects 
into the mouth. Their confidence in their tenderness towards 
life makes them very conceited. " How many lives are there 
in a pound of water?" asked Mr. Wilson of a Dhoondra. 
D. "An infinite number." W. "How many are there in 
a bullock ? " D. " One." W. " You kiU thousands of lives, 
then, while the Mussulman butcher kills one." The Hindoos 
laughed, and the Dhoondras joined them. 

At Eajkote, in the heart of the Kathiawar peninsula, Mr. 
Wilson came fairly face to face with female infanticide. The 
young Eajpoot chief of the Jhadeja tribe he found under- 
sequestration, because of having been accessory to the murder 
of his infant daughter. The long-neglected precautions and 
regulations of the benevolent General Walker had been 
revived by Sir. J. P. WiUoughby, a civilian who afterwards 
adorned the Council of the Secretary of State for India. Mr. 
Wilson expounded to the Eaja and his court the Ten Com- 
mandments, "not overlooking the sixth, which he has so 
daringly violated," while regarding him "with deep com- 
passion." This agreement,^ signed by every Jhadeja chief in 
General Walkert time, presents a curious contrast to recent 
legislation on the same subject. 

^ Aitchison's Collection of Trealiea, EnffOffenunts, and Sunnuda, vol iv. 
p. 129, and also p. 109, second edition, 1876. 
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''Whereas the Honourable English Company, and Anund Bow 
Guikwar, Sena Khas Kheyl Shamsher Bahadoor, having set forth to us 
the dictates of the Shasties and the true faith of the Hindoos, as well 
as that the ' Brumhu Vywurtuk Pooran ' declares the killing of children 
to be a heinous sin, it being written that it is as great an offence to 
kill an embryo as a Brahman ; that to kill one woman is as great a sin 
as killing a hundred Brahmans ; that to put one child to death is as 
great a transgression against the divine laws as to kill a hundred women ; 
and that the perpetrators of this sin shall be damned to the hell Kule 
Sootheeta, where he shall be infested with as many maggots as he 
may have hairs on his body, be bom again a leper, and debilitated 
in all his members ; we, Jahdeja Dewajee and Kooer Nuthoo, Zemin- 
dars of Gondul (the custom of female infanticide having long prevailed 
in our caste), do hereby agree for ourselves, and for our offispring, for 
ever, for the sake of our own prosperity, and for the credit of the 
Hindoo faith, that we shall from this day renounce this practice ; and, 
in default of this, that we acknowledge ourselves offenders against the 
Sircars. Moreover, should any one in future commit this offence, we 
shall expel him from our caste, and he shall be punished according to 
the pleasure of the two Governments, and the rule of the Shastres.'' 

« 22<i Febnuxry — SaikhatL — I have never travelled on this day since 
I came to India, but in order that we might have an opportunity of 
preaching to our countrymen in a camp where the face of a minister 
has not been seen since the death of Mr. Gray, we rode into Bhooj early 
in the morning. We found that arrangements for public worship had 
been made by Colonel Pottinger, the Resident, with whom we took up 
onr abode.'* 

The Eev. James Gray — ^a chaplain worthy as man and 
orientalist of Henry Lord, the first of the Company's ecclesias- 
tical establishment at Surat — had died five years before, and 
there were 140 Europeans at this remote station. His story 
is another added to those romances of an Indian career with 
which our history in the East is so plentifully and heroically 
strewed. A shoemaker of Dunse, not far from Mr. Wilson's 
birthplace, he educated himself to be the second best teacher 
of Greek in Scotland, as the senior master of the High School 
of Edinburgh. He was the friend of Bums, the tutor of his 
boys, the correspondent of Wordsworth, and himself a poet 
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and classical critic in Blackwoodls Magazine. His elegy 
appears in Hogg's QueevCs Wake as that of one — 

" Bred on southern shore, 
Beneath the mists of Lammermore." 

Intenser views of Christian truth led him to accept an 
East India chaplaincy, and in the solitude of Bhooj he gave 
the close of his life to service to the natives, &om the young 
Eaja whom he taught, to the simple folk whose dialect of 
Kutchee, a transition from Goojaratee, he reduced to writing. 
These were days when our native feudatories were left to 
themselves, and the millions whom they ruled had no such 
guarantees against oppression as Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Canning established when the empire became consolidated. 
Mr. Gray's good work has often been repeated since, but after 
Schwartz he was the first, from 1826 to 1830, to aim at such 
an object as this — " I shall be able to make him one of the 
most learned kings that ever were in India, as he promises to 
be one of the most humane. Oh ! that I may be enabled to 
impart to his mind a portion of that wisdom that cometh 
down from above." A few months after that Mr. Gray passed 
away, his death officially declared by Sir John Malcolm to be 
" a public loss," and his name associated in the journals with 
those of Carey, Leyden, and Morrison. Like Schwartz's royal 
pupil, Maharaja Serfojee of Tanjore, the grateful Bao Daisul 
of Kutch erected a monument to Mr. Gray. From 1833 to 
1860 Rao Daisul ruled his half million of people with loyalty 
to the British Crown, fidelity to the teaching of his Christian 
tutor, and the best results to the people. Slavery he abolished 
the year after Mr. "Wilson's visit. Infanticide he suppressed 
by new regulations, so that the proportion of females to males 
in the Jhadeja tribe in Eutch rose from 1 to 8 in 1842 to 1 
to 1*04 in 1868. His son more recently helped Sir Bartle 
Frere to stop the slave trade from Zanzibar to Muscat, which 
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Kutch capitalists had encouraged, and his grandson is now a 
boy of eleven under training for power at the usual age of 
Indian majority, eighteen. This was Mr. Wilson's experience 
of the Rao DaisuL 

" 23d February, — Colonel Pottinger kindly introduced Mr. Fyvie 
and me to the Rao Daisuljee. He received us at the pcdace with mnch 
cordiality, and proved very afhble. In 1819, when only three years 
of age, he was elected to the throne by the brotherhood of the Jhadeja 
Bajpoots, in room of his father, whose oppressive conduct, and his 
infidelity in the engagements which he had made with the British, had 
led to his deposition. His Highness's acquaintance with the English 
language is considerable. Of its vocables he has a creditable store, and 
a tolerably ready, though not a very correct, use. While of the Englbh 
literature and science, properly so called, he has little knowledge, he 
haa a general acquaintance with English manners and customs. As an 
oriental linguist he is deserving of much pndse. With the Kutchee, 
Goojaratee, Hindostanee, and Persian he is fanuliar ; and he is able to 
speak and read them with fluency. He is distinguished for his good 
sense ; and manifests a vast deal more of correct and amiable feeling 
than I have seen among any of the grandees in India. There are few, 
indeed, of the natives in Bombay whom I could prefer before him in 
this respect There is a modesty on the one hand, and a self-respect 
on the other, which I have seldom seen united in a native of Asia. 
He is represented by those who know him as free from the prominent 
vices for which many of his predecessors were so lamentably dis- 
tinguished, and which led to the misery of their subjects and their 
own ruin. He is much respected and beloved by lus people, as well 
he may ; and, under Qod, he may prove to them the source of the 
greatest blessings. He has commenced his reign by declaring his 
determination to suppress infisuiticide ; to prevent an increase of the 
Pawayas (Eunuchs and Sodomites), who have formerly not only been 
tolerated in the country, but received from it state-endowments, and 
been recognised as entitled to receive per annum a loaf of bread and four 
pice (1 Jd.) from every inhabitant of the land, and to discourage other 
evil practices. In reference to infEUiticide he has brought all the 
Jhadejas under new and strict engagements, and an offender he has 
signally punished by depriving him of his property. We took an 
opportunity of commending him for what he has done, and encouraged 
him to persevere. He expressed himself in a very satisfactory manner 
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on the subject ; and clearly showed that the coaunon feelings of 
humanity had full play in his hreasti I cannot say so much for any 
other Jhadeja whom we have seen, either in Eathiawar or Kutclk 

*' The Rao is certainly superior in 8ome respects to the supeistitions 
of the country. He seemed to ridicule the deference which is paid to 
the Brahmans ; and he laughed heaitily when, in reply to an observa- 
tion of one of his ministers, we related some of the evil deeds alleged 
to have been committed by Bama and Krishna. His suspicions, how- 
ever, of the vanity of idolatry are not sufficiently strong to lead him 
directly to discourage its practice. He lives in an atmosphere of 
contagion ; and he has not escaped infection. He observes heathen 
rites ; and he lately yielded to the solicitations of his mother, and 
repaired a temple which had been long neglected. The horrid practice 
of Suttee he has not yet opposed. A poor deluded woman of the town 
burnt herself with the body of her husband about two months ago. 

' " His Highness seemed aware that Christians profess to worship 
only the great Creator, and that the English have no images in their 
temples. We regretted to find, however, that of the principles of 
Christianity he had no knowledge. His curiosity on the subject it was 
not difficult to awaken. He readily received the books and traets 
which we gave to him, questioned us as to their contents, and promised 
to read them. I have HtUe doubt that he will act according to his 
declaration. He observed that he was convinced that the English 
could not have attained to their present greatness without a good 
religion. The books with which I presented him were Mr. Gray's 
translation of the Qospel in Eutchee, and my two Exposures of Hin- 
dooism, and Refutation of Muhammadanism. The Gospel is not only 
the first book printed but the first book written in Kutchee. It was 
viewed as a great curiosity. The Rao declared that while the language 
in which it is written is generally understood, and spoken by the lower 
orders of the people, it is never used even for a single note, and, of 
course, never taught in schools. 

" When we were about to leave the room in which His Highness 
received us, he begged of us to wait to see a gigantic Zanzibarian slave 
whom he had lately obtained as a present. We sat till the African 
Hercules came to make his scUdnif and in the interval conversed with 
the king on the subject of slavery. We were delighted to hear him 
announce, that he not only treated his few slaves with kindness, but 
that he had given them to wit, on the occasion of the desertion of two 
of them, that they might all take their departure whenever they might 
feel inclined. The Rao, on our rising to return home, after a long 
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interview, proposed to show us all the curiosities of his pdace and 
palace-yard. He personally pointed out to us every object of interest 
What struck us most was the Durbar room of Rao Bakha. It is con- 
structed with a taste highly creditable to the workmen of Bhooj ; and 
it contains many ornaments brought from Holland by a Kutchee who 
had visited that country. The Bao has an excellent collection of 
horses ; and he evidently takes great delight in inspecting them. Those 
of the breed peculiar to the country are very superior as Indian steeds. 
We saw for the first time specimens of the lions found in Kathiawar 
and Parkur, eta They are as large and fierce-looking as any which I 
have seen elsewhere. 

''The Pawayas form, probably, the most abominable class of 
people on the face of the globe. Colonel Pottinger gave me an account 
of them to peruse. They seize upon destitute boys, constitute them 
eunuchs, and train them up as professional Sodomites. They have a 
considerable piece of land held in indm (free) at Eotara near the coast ! 
They are to be found in most of the kige towns, and particularly in 
Bhooj, alluring to the practice of the on spoken of by the Apostle 
Paul in Bomans L 27. They are believed by many of the people to 
be natural hermaphrodites, and to ha^e something divine about them, 
and to be entitled to their regard and support 1 There is surely no 
limit to human wickedness. Emphatically, said the Prophet, ' The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, who can know it ' ?" 

Turning back fiom Bhooj, the most northerly part of the 
tour, Mr. Wilson took boat at its lai]^ port of Muidvee for 
the famous shrines of Krishna on the south coast of the Gulf 
of Eutch. Here, at the island of Beyt and the fortress- 
temple of D warka, a mixed race of Muhammadans and Hindoos 
have long added to the plunder of dduded pilgrims the profits 
of organised piracy. Sanguinary wars and sieges, before 1835 
and since, have given a horrible notoriety to the Waghurs, 
whom their lord and employer, the Gaikwar, failed to controL 
The more direct administration of political officers so vigorous 
as Colonel Keatinge, has in recent days given peace to the 
land of jimgle and of idol shrines which forms the most 
westerly point of GoojaraL Such merit as temporary absorp- 
tion into " the prince, the intoxicator " — as Krishna, the lasci- 
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vious, is called — can give, is now to be obtained without the 
risks of 1835 and previously. But the island and the castle 
of Krishna, the Lord of Dwarka, are not so attractive as they 
were save for the conch shells which Beyt, " the door of the 
shell," exports to supply the uses of every Krishna temple, 
and also for purposes of art. Dwarka is to the west what 
Pooree, the shrine of Jugganath, the Lord of the World, is 
to the east of India. 

^ 2d March, — In the eyening we easayed to see the great temple of 
Dwarakanatha, of Banchod. We were conducted round the walls of 
the fort in which it was situated, and which are, with some of the holy 
buildings, fast fiEdling to decay. When we airived at the gate of the 
* sacred court,* we asked admittance ; but it was refused to us in no 
yeiy respectful terms. I then produced the order of the Gaikwar, but 
it was unavailing. < You have seen all that any European can see ; no 
European has been within the gate,' was the reply. As we saw nothing 
very attractive about the place, and much in its dirt and filth which 
was disgusting, we prepared to leave it. We were told, however, that 
the god dwelt originally at Dwaraka ; that he fled for bare life from 
that place at the approach of the Mussulmans; that the discerning 
spirits of the Brahmans discovered him in this village, originally 
denominated Ramandi ; that he condescended to enter the idol when 
hrought hither: and that, defended by powder and cast-metal worked 
by foreign Makaranees, he had maintained his existence to this hour, 
and captured many a richly laden vessel on its voyage round the point 
of Dwaraka. In an unhappy moment he forsook his followers so far 
as to allow them to yield to the force of the English, when they 
captured his abode a few years ago. These Mlechas had sold him to 
the Qaikwar, who, from the poor returns obtained from the pilgrims, 
is beginning to find that he had been led to strike a bad bargain. The 
god, however, though now comparatively forsaken by men, is not left 
solitary. A host of sacred beings dwell beside him, to wit, Baldeva, 
Ealyanji, Madhavigi, Eeshav^i, Devakiji — of old his mother, Qarcgi, 
on whom his father was aceustomed to take his aerial flights, Satya 
Bhamaji, Jambauvati, Lakshmi, Radhigi— one of his beloved spouses, 
Gopalji and Qowardhanji — ^his own precious self in the days of his 
infSancy. Whether they have occasionally music and dancing among 
themselves, or have even simple conversation, we did not hear. Though 
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they are lees than nothing and vanity, thouaandfl make them the occa- 
sion of their eternal nun. 

" The temple has a lofty steeple, hnt there is nothing otherwise 
remazkable abont snch parts of its exterior as we were permitted to see. 
It cannot, I should think, be more than fonr or five hundred years old 
at the most The Brahmans would fain claim for it a higher anti- 
quity. It stands upon an elevated piece of ground, and* a flight of 
steps leads from it to the creek of the sea denominated Qomati from 
its many windings. At the foot of this flight there is a small dharmottar, 
where each of the mendicant pilgrims receives from the Gaikwar a 
' gowpin ' of dried rice, and a benediction instead of water, on which 
to subsLBt for a day. The creek is a place of sacred ablution, and the 
poor deluded natives imagine that they can really wash away their 
sins in it Its celebrity is, I rejoice to say, greatly on the decline. 
Neither its attractions, nor that of the idol, are successful in inviting 
the visits of one-fourth of the pilgrims who used to come to it a few 
years ago. The proceeds do not cover a sixth part of the expense to 
which the Gaikwar is subjected in supporting this idolatrous establish- 
ment All this speaks favourably as to the decline of superstition 
among the natives. The Brahmans seemed disposed to admit the fiu^t 

'* bth Marck, — ^After having seen all that is to be seen in Dwaraka, 
and made many inquiries respecting its history, we find nothing con- 
nected with it which can at all support the fables of the Puranas. It 
is not even alleged on its behalf that it is the town said to have been 
built by Krishna. This place is declared to have stood to the south of 
Mangrol, and to have perished shortly after the death of its founder by 
a bursting forth of the ocean, whose waves, very conveniently for the 
Brahmans who ever hate the light, now cover it The present Dwaraka 
is not even alleged to have been the Mul-Gomati. The place seems 
not only to float like an Irish bog, but its honours also seem to be 
very evanescent About six centuries ago, as mentioned by Captain 
M'Murdo and admitted by all here with whom we have conversed, the 
valued image of the god Ranchod, by a manceuvre of the priests, was 
conveyed to Dhakur in Goojarat, where it still remains. After much 
trouble the Brahmans at Dwaraka substituted another, the pran (life) 
of which, as I have already noticed, fled to Bet on the approach of the 
Mussulmans. Surely nothing is too absurd for the faith of a Hindoo. 

** Being on the spot most sacred to Krishna, we took an oppor- 
tunity to-day of exposing to our many visitors the absurdity and sin- 
fulness of the l^ends respecting him which are found in different 
Puranas, and particularly in the tenth section of the Bhagavata. 
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" 7ih Marehf Porbbunder. — ^We preached, apart from one another, 
both morning and evening in the bazaars ; and we had many visitorB 
throughout the day, whom we addressed and supplied with books. 
The report of our proceedings in other parts of the province had 
reached the town, and contributed not a little to the interest with 
which our ministrations were viewed. I am more and more persuaded 
that long missionaiy tours are by far the most beneficial Had we 
confined ourselves on this occasion to a small district, there would 
have been little or none of this ardour, which procures us numerous 
and interested auditors. ' I must hear,' say many, ' what every person 
in every place hears.' There has been too much overlooking of human 
sympathy in the conduct of many Missions. If the Hindoos are to be 
wrought upon, they must be roused. The ministry of excitement, 
both of John the Baptist and our blessed Lord, preceded the ministry 
of conversion through the Apostles in the land of Judea. Something 
similar may be the case in India." 

Sailing down the coast, Mr. Wilson reached Joonagurh, a 
Muhamniadan principality, in the court of which he had long 
discussions till past midnight, first with Hindoo and then with 
Mussulman scholars. He found the Hindoo prime nunister 
well acquainted with Arabic. But his visit has a peculiar 
interest because of his — the first — attempt, in 1835, to 
decipher the famous Asoka inscriptions on the granite rock of 
Gimar, discussed in a subsequent chapter. The classical 
hill, ten miles from the town, Mr. Wilson reached through 
the surrounding jimgle at daybreak. 

^ 13t^ March. — ^The ascent is very difficult, and in some places, 
from the preeipitousness of the mountain, rather trying to the nerves. 
The rock is of granite, containing, particularly near the summit, a 
huge quantity of miea. There is scarcely any vegetation upon it, and 
indeed, from its steepness, no possibility of the formation of a soiL 
The greatest temples are at an elevation, I shoidd think, of about 3000 
feet, estimating the greatest height at 3500. They are built of the 
granite, though some of the steps and staircases are formed of sand- 
stone from the plain below. They are works of prodigious labour, 
and are executed in excellent taste. They are at present appropriated 
by the Jains, but the most ancient and remarkable of them appear to 
me from the Dhagob, and other arrangements, to be undoubtedly 
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Buddhist The most remarkable Jain images in them are those of 
Keminatha, not much exceeding the size of a man, black and orna- 
mented with gold, and at present worshipped; and Rishabbdeva, of 
a colossal size, of granite covered with white chunam: and Paras- 
natha. In the inferior parts there are the images of all the twenty- 
four Tirthankars. There are numerous cells in the courts of the 
temples, and places adjoining, which were probably formerly used by 
the priests. At present the only persons who live on the hill are the 
sepoys who guard the temples, a few pujarii (beadles), and pilgrims 
who come to worship and who may sojourn for a night or two. I was 
allowed to go through all the temples, and even to enter the shrines 
and measure the idols. 

** There are two other peaks on the hiU, from one of which the 
Hindoos who get tired of life throw themselves down in the hope of 
Tpulnng a speedy journey of it to heaven. I did not think of visiting 
them on account of the difficulty of reaching them. There was, how- 
ever, a staircase leading to them, as to the peak on which I stood. 
The view firom the top of Gimar is one which is not dearly purchased 
at the expense of ascending it It embraces the aoyoining hills, one 
of which — the Dhatar — vies with it in height, and an immense range 
of low country extending in all directions, and, toward the west, 
reaching to the sea. There is much jungle on the lower hiUs: and 
cultivation, from the want of water, is not very extensive in the low 
country. Villages appear scattered only here and there. 

« I made as quick a descent of the mountain as possible, that I 
might reach, before the darkness of night settled upon me, the block 
of gnmite near Joonagurh, which contains the ancient inscriptions which, 
though never deciphered, have attracted much attention* I was able 
to accomplish the object which I had in view. After examining the 
block for a little, and comparing the letters with several ancient Sans- 
krita alphabets in my possession, I found myself able, to my great joy, 
and that of the Brahmans who were with me, to make out several 
words, and to decide as to the probable possibility of tnitlrlTig out the 
whole. The taking a copy of the inscriptions, I found, from their 
extent, to be a hopeless task; but, as Captain Lang had kindly 
promised to procure a transcript of the whole for me, I did not regret 
the circumstance.** 

But one spot of historical and idolatrous interest remained 
to be visited — that Somnath which the iconoclast Muhamtnad 
of Ohuznee stripped of its treasures, and the so-called gates 
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of which Lord Ellenborough dreamed that he would restore as 
an act of political and religious justice which the Hindoos 
must appreciate. Lord Ellenborough, lashed by Macaula/s 
satire in the House of Commons, has made Somnath more 
famouB than did even the first Muhammadan conqueror of 
India. Having sailed fix>m the port of Joonagurh, Yerawul, 
Mr. Wilson rode two miles to the Phallic shrine of the old 
temple. 

" ISth Marchi — I proceeded to both the new and old temples of 
Somnath. The former was built hj the iamons Alya Bai about fifty 
years ago, and it is now under the care of the Sompada Biahmans, 
with one of whom I conversed. The latter is that of which the image 
(a linga) was destroyed by Muhammad of Ghuzni, and of which the 
most extravagant accounts have been published. The greater part of 
the building (of sandstone) is still standing, and the remains of its 
external ornaments, though much deS&ced by the violence of the 
Mussuhnans, show that, as pieces of art, they had been well executed. 
Some are not very decent, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
attempt was made to destroy them. The Mussuhnan conqueror might 
find treasure about the premises, but most certainly it was not within 
the god, who had neither head nor belly." 

Thus, imconsciously, was Mr. Wilson qualifying himself 
for those political references to him on the subject of 
Lord EUenborough's Somnath Gkites' Proclamation, which 
in 1843 caused the laughter of Europe, the indignation of all 
Christian men, and its authoi^s recalL Bombay was safely 
reached, by sea, on the 20th March, after an absence of 
above three months. The survey of the whole Province 
of Bombay proper was now complete. 

The one, the only one, intolerable trial of European life 
in India had already begun to cast its shadow over the 
otherwise unbroken happiness of the mission family at 
Ambrolie. Four children had been bom to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson, and of these one had died in infancy, while another 
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was soon to follow him. During Mr. Wilson's absence on 
his tour to Groa in 1834, it had been necessary to send home 
their eldest "boy, Andrew, who has since distinguished himself 
as a traveller and author in India, China, and Great 
Britain, Veiy pathetic are the references, in the correspond- 
ence of husband and wife, to these deaths and that separation. 
But now the dose of the tour of 1835 was to be marked by 
the greatest blow of alL Dr. Smyttan had urged Mrs. Wilson 
to return to Scotland, after her visit to Surat, as the only 
means of saving her life. ''It seems worse than death to 
part from my husband ; but if I must indeed go the Lord 
will give me strength for the hour of trial. Dr. Smyttan 
has not yet mentioned it to Mr. Wilson; he is afraid of 
distressing him, and he wished me first to give my consent. 
This I can never do." That was written on 31st March, 
just after Mr. Wilson's return, to a lady friend the baptism 
of whose child she had attended the day before. On the 
8th April she wrote to her boy at home "the last letter 
that your dearest mamma will ever write to you;" and as 
she laid down the pen exclaimed, " Now I am ready to die." 
But not till the struggling spirit had cared for the Marathee 
girls also, for she ever spoke in the agony of dissolution to 
them, Anandie, Yeshu Christiavar pfiar priti theva, "0 
Anandie, I beseech you, greatly love Jesus Christ ! " " The 
prospect of death is sweet," she could say in her last words. 
After that, and on the 19th April, the Sabbath morning saw 
her freed from the body. 

It is aU such a tragedy, and on its human side so common 
a tragedy, in the land of which Great Britain has taken pos- 
session, by the dust of its noblest women as well as bravest 
men. But to her it was a triumph. Margaret Wilson was 
the first, as she was with Ann Judson the greatest, of that 
band of woman - missionaries whom Great Britain and 
America have ever since given to India, till now they number 
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some two hundred who are Uviag and dying for its people. 
Her sisters soon aftor took up her work, and her husband 
published a veiy popular Memoir of her life/ which the 
perusal of her papers enables us to pronounce within the 
thith in the representations it gives of her intellectual ability 
and her gracious force of character. To her, more than to 
any other, is due the rapid progress of female education in 
Bombay, not only in Christian schools but in Parsee, Hindoo, 
and even Muhammadan families. 

^ A Memoir of Mt». Margartt Wilson, of the Scottish MLwion, Bombay. 
Third edition, enLuged. Edinburgh, 1840. 
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'^ I saw a book in Ehisrau's royal hall, 
Writ in the Pahlayf, for so they call 
That ancient tongne ; the great arch-priest of fire 
Had placed it there— chief of the learned choir. 
Within the book in yaiied tale were told 
The deeds of ancient kings and heroes old. 
There too the Zandavasta's sacred line, 
Was traced, holy Zartusht's book divine ; 
And there the story of his wondrous birth, 
And all that marked the sage's stay on earth. 
Time-worn the yolnme, and the mystic page 
Was veiled in doubt, and dim with mists of age. 
Said, then, the priest, ' This sacred volume see ! 
By this in heaven's pure fiuth instructed be.' 
Then to my listening ear a part he read,* 
And strong emotion through his bosom spread. 
' Learning,' he cried, ' herein would much avail, 
For mark this long-forgotten lore — ^this tal^ 
Of whom none knows the source — ^this ancient creed 
May perish, since but few this page can read. 
'Tib best that you this tale in verse should dress, 
And in fair Persia's tongue its words express. 

• • • • 

The infant Zartuaht, rescued from the tomb, 
Again is sheltered in his mother's womb. 
Her wound is healed, by mercy from above, 
And Hell's fierce rage is foiled by heavenly love. 
To Daghdd, then, the heavenly stripling said ; — 
' Arise, nor let thy heart grow faint with dread, 
Comfort thee, for from thee a child shall spring, 
On whom shall rest the &vour of heaven's king. 
The world beholds the glad event with joy. 
And friture ages hail the promised boy." 

K B. Eastwick's Translation of Zafttuht-Namah, 

** Behold ! Msgi from the East came to Jerusalem, saying, ' Where is He 
that is bom King of the Jews ? for we saw His star in the East, and are come 
to worship Him.' " — St. Matthew's Oaspel 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When, on the 7th July 1836, Mr. Wilson wrote that pleasant 
letter to his old friend and benefactor, Mr. J. Jordan Wilson, 
in which he expressed satisfaction at " Mr. DuflPs elevation 
to a Doctorship" by the vigorous University of Aberdeen, 
and hinted that his own policy of vernacular preaching 
would probably lead the Modem Athens to pronounce him a 
" babbler," like Paul, he was about to be surprised by the 
receipt of the parchment diploma from his own University of 
Edinburgh, of D.D., or " Sacrosanctee Theologise Doctor." 
The learning and the piety of his native country were as 
ready to mark with academic approval the six years' career 
of the young scholar who preached and wrote, in season and 
out of season, to wise and simple, in the vernacular and 
classical tongues of Western India, as to honour the briefer 
and more brilliant work of his fellow-missionary who, in 
Eastern India, had begun an intellectual as well as spiritual 
revolution which was already affecting even Bombay itself. 
Dr. Duff, driven home by an almost fatal disease, was 
restored to feed the flame of apostolic Evangelism in the 
churches of Great Britain and America, so that soon Bombay 
and Groojarat, as well as Madras, Nagpore, and Calcutta, 
were to see the result in new missions and fresh missionaries 
worthy of such pioneers. Dr. Wilson, in spite of the com- 
parative solitude of bereavement, and not unfrequent sick- 
ness from overwork and exposure, was to be enabled to cany 
on his loved work among the people of India without inter- 
ruption till the close of 1842. Thus, at every successive 
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period the gifts and the labours of each supplemented those 
of the other, while specially adapted to the local peculiarities 
of the provinces and the communities to whom they gave 
their lives; and both combined to form an abnost perfect 
ideal of Christian evangelisation among the races of the East. 
Certainly the diploma of the University of Edinburgh, as 
it was given to Wilson after the old fashion, long before 
the modem and most desirable custom of bestowing such 
academic degrees persondly and in pubUc had originated, 
well described his previous function as a teacher of divine 
Theology, and could hardly confer on him any new power or 
virtue in that capacity. The interest of the already yellow 
parchment Ues rather in the names of some of the men who 
signed it, among whom we find, besides Principal Baird, such 
medical professors as Alison and Traill, Ballingall and Sjme, 
and Sir Eobert Christison still spared to the city; Thomas 
Chalmers and David Welsh; Sir William Hamilton and 
James D. Forbes; Macvey Napier, and that other John 
Wilson who taught poetry, criticism, and aU the humanities, 
under the name of Moral Philosophy. Such* men declared: — 
"Testatum volumus Eeverendum virum, Joannem Wilson, 
apud Bombay, hujus Academism olim Alumnum, Sacrosanctae 
Theologise Doctoris titulum consecutum esse ; eique ampUs- 
simam potestatem Sacrosanctam Theologiam ubique gei^tium 
Legendi, Docendi, Profitendi concessam, aliaque omnia 
Privilegia, Immunitates, Jura," etc., etc. Never before, and 
probably never since, has the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, even when conferred by the University of Edin- 
burgh, had so honest a significance as this, which was signed 
on the 4th of May 1836. He thus acknowledged it, in a 
letter to Professor Brunton, which also gives us some gUmpses 
of the progress of female education and society : — 

"Bombay, 16*^ September 1836. — I received your letter of the 
28th May, on the JlJUeth day after its date ! I am quite overwhelmed 
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with your kindness ; and I shall not attempt to express mj sense of 
the obligations under which it has placed me. The diploma was 
unexpected by me ; and I fear that it will prove only a generous pay- 
ment in advance for work which may never be performed. I desire 
to view it, however, as a new call to cultivate personal humility, to 
abound in the proclamation of the Gospel, both by writing and speech 
to the perishing multitudes around me, and to unfold for the compas- 
sion of the benevolent, as opportanities offer, the systems of transcen- 
dental speculation and gross superstition, which exercise such a 
destructive sway in the regions of Asia. I have already used my new 
title in a Persian pamphlet which I have just published, entitled 
RaddPi-Dfn MuacUmdni, or Refutation of Muhammadanism. My grate- 
ful acknowledgments are due to the University of Edinburgh. 

'^ The School for Destitute Poor Native Qirls now contains fifty-five 
scholars, who are all making satisfactory progress. The eldest of the 
two girls connected with it, whom I lately baptised, has been married 
by me to one of the Brahman converts, and this, the first virtuous 
union of natives formed in the bosom of the Protestant Church in 
Bombay, promises to promote the happiness of both the parties. The 
marriage was honoured by the attendance of several friends of the 
mission, and by many natives. I embraced the opportunity which it 
afforded me of entering into a contrast between the injimctions of the 
Christian Scriptures and the Hindoo Shdstres relative to the treatment 
of females. The Parsee inhabitants of a street in the neighbourhood 
of the mission-house, have placed under me the whole disposal of the 
juvenile population, including sixteen girls, for instruction through the 
medium of Qoojaratee, a circumstance which has afforded me the 
highest delight. Altogether, there are upwards of 180 girls educating 
in connection with the mission.^' 

To his discussions with Brahmans and Moulvies, Jains 
and Jews, in the central seat of Bombay, and in many 
of its districts and feudatory principalities, Dr. Wilson had 
added that which proved to be the most important of all. 
Alike as a scholar and a missionary, his writings on the 
Zand language and literature, and his spiritual and social 
influence among the Parsees, take the highest place. He 
was the first English scholar to master the original Zand 
texts, according to the admission of the " irritabile genus " of 
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pure Orientaliflts, as represented by the late Dr. Haug,^ 
who would in no wise give due credit to his Gennan rival, 
Spiegel, the present able representative of Zand scholarship 
in Europe. And Dr. Wilson was the first missionary to 
educate and admit to the Christian Church two converts 
fix)m the faith of Zoroaster, who still adorn the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Baptist Church respectively, 
as ordained ministers. 

The Parsees, the people of Pars or Fars which the Greeks 
called Persis, after having ruled Western Asia from the Black 
Sea to the Indus from before Kai Khoshru, or Cyrus the 
Great, fell victims to the same intolerance which they had 
shown against every other faith, whether idolatrous or Chris- 
tian as in the case of the long-suffering Armenians. In 
A.D. 658, Yezdijird III., the last of the Sassanian kings, saw 
his army spoiled of its sacred banner, the jewelled apron of 
Kawa, on the fatal field of Kadseah. That palladium gone, a 
few years more left the empire of Cyrus extinguished at Naha- 
vand, not far from that capital of Hamadan, to which the 
Jewess Esther has given an immortality greater than that of 
Cyrus or of Artaxerxes her husband. The mound is still seen at 
Toorkman Merv where Yezdijird found a grave after miserable 
wanderings, whfle aU of his surviving host who did not apos- 
tatise bore with them the sacred fire to the hills of Khorassan. 
Thence the Kaliph Omar and his successors drove them south 
to the sea, to the caves of Ormuz of which Milton sings, 
though its wealth and splendour were of later date and Por- 
tuguese origin, on to Diu off Kathiawar, and so to Sanjan in 
Goojarat. There, in 71 7, they found an asylum for three 
centuries, and became partially Hindooised. For, explain it 
away as their Anglicised descendants may, "the fair, the 
fearless, the valiant, and the athletic Parsees," obtained pro- 

^ Essays on the Sacred Language^ fFritings, and Religion of the PAraees, 
by Martin Haug, Dr. PhiL : Bombay, 1862, page 28. 
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tection from the Sana Jadao by a denial of that very mono- 
theism from which, in its Muhammadan form, they had fled, 
and which in controversy they now claim to hold. In six- 
teen distichs of corrupt Sanscrit, drawn up after some days 
of deliberation, they professed to worship the sun, the five 
elements, Hormuzd, chief of the Suras or angels, and the 
cow; and described their ritual and customs. Begarding 
them, evidently, as only another sect of Hindoos, the Bana 
assisted them to build their fire-temple, and there they con- 
tinued to flourish, sending forth settlements to the neighbour- 
ing districts. As the Muhammadan power grew in Western 
India their old enemy found them out, and they fled with 
their sacred fire to the jungle of Wasanda from the assault 
of Sultan Mahmood Begoda of Ahmedabad, in 1507, though 
not without showing a courage in defence of their Hindoo 
protectors worthy of their fathers. When the danger passed 
by they sought a resting-place in that Goojaratee town of 
Nowsaree, where Dr. Wilson found their earliest temples and 
MSS. during his northern tour. Surat was not far off, and 
thither not a few Parsees carried their inteUigence and enter- 
prise to the service of the European traders. Sir Nicholas 
Waite's Parsee broker, for instance, stiU lives in the early 
annals as a clever but by no means honest fellow. The 
family of Ardeshir Dhunjeesha of Surat was founded by a 
Parsee whose ability made him the favourite of the Great 
Moghul at Agra, and enabled him to obtain commercial 
privileges for his English friends. Muncherjee Seth did 
similar service to the Dutch. As Surat rose into importance 
Nowsaree became, what it still is, the city of the Parsee 
priests.^ At an early period the community attracted the 
attention of Xerridge, the English Governor of Surat ; and in 
1616 he urged Henry Lord, the first English chaplain there, 

^ See The Parsees : Their History^ Manners, Customs, and JSeliffion, By 
Doeablioy Fiancee, who is a yalued official of the Government o£ Bombay. 
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to study thoroughly the religions of both Hindoos and Par- 
sees. Lord's materials were used by Sir Thomas Herbert in 
ids valuable work ; and by the French traveller Bemier, in 
his letter to M.Chapelain, on "Lord's Discovery of Two Foreign 
Sects/' 

When Bombay became English, and was opened as a free 
city to all the native communities of Western India, Asia, 
and Eastern Africa, as we have seen, the Parsees were the 
first to take advantage of English rule there. Three years 
after its settlement. Dr. Fryer found, on the top of Malabar 
Hill, "a Parsee tomb (or tower of silence) lately raised." 
Indeed, one Dorabjee Nanabhoy had held office there during 
the Portuguese occupation, and his services were found in- 
valuable when the English took possession. His son drove off 
the Seedee pirates, and received the hereditary distinction of 
Patel or lord of the fishermen whom he led on that occasion, 
an honour still valued by the family, who have become great 
merchants ttoixi China to London. The English shipwright 
who built the East India Company's vessels at Bombay 
tempted one Lowjee to leave Surat, and his descendants have, 
ever since the foundation of the dockyard in 1735, held the 
position of master builder. The great and wealthy clans of 
Shet Khandans, Dadyshets, and Banajees, still trace their 
prospez|ty to the happy day when their ancestors settled 
under the Company's fiag in the Fort of Bombay. It was in 
1780 that a Dadyshet built the first of the three fire-temples 
in the island. The latest census shows that the whole Parsee 
community under British rule number 70,000, of whom a 
third are in the city of Bombay. There are some in Persia. 

For a community with such a history, language, and 
sacred literature, whose infiuence, in spite of their compara- 
tively small number, was half a century ago far beyond that 
of the leading men of all the other races and sects in India, 
nothing had been done in a high educational sense before Dr. 
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Wilson*s arrival in Bombay. Save a few of their priests 
they themselves were ignorant of their sacred books* 
The little that Lord had been able to commimicate to 
Europe regarding them in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century had been independently followed up by a Jesuit 
missionary, whose undoubtedly rich contributions to early 
Zand and Sanscrit scholarship Dr. Haug overlooks in his 
history of the researches into the sacred writings and religion 
of the Parsees. John Philip Werdin, bom of peasant parents 
in 1748 in South Austria, went out in 1774 to the Malabar 
coast as Frater Paidinus, devoted himself for fourteen years 
to the study of Sanscrit and Zand, as well as the languages of 
South India, and returned to Home, from which, when secretary 
to the congregation of the Propaganda, he issued at least 
twenty great works, mostly quarto volimies, on the classical 
languages, literatures and customs of the peoples of India. 
Of these the smallest was his De Antiquitate et Ajffinitaie 
Uvgu^u Zendvuu U Sam^adximi^ Germinkm Dv^aiw} 
The examples of Paidinus, and many previous Jesuit mission- 
aries like Hanxleden, go far to justify Cardinal Wiseman's 
assertion that the Hindoo languages and literature were first 
systematically studied in Bome. But in Home, also, the 
researches, or the manuscripts on which they were based, were 
as carefully buried as the documents in the case of Gallileo 
Grallilei, till the first Napoleon carried these off from the 
Vatican, and restored them only on the promise that they 
should be published. 

Not less a polemic than Paulinus was Anquetil du Perron, 
the young theological student of Paris, who first brought the 
Zand texts to Europe, and translated them, after a fashion, 
into French. Stumbling on a manuscript of the Vandidad in 

^ See my sketch "India and Comparative Philology," in the CaleuUa 
Jteview, yol. zxiz. (1857). His Italian work, Viaggio alU] Indie Orientali, 
was translated into German, and thence into English, in 1800, and deserves 
perusal stilL 
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the king's library, one of the few probably brought to Europe 
by Bourchier or Dr. Fraser, he abandoned the church for the 
life of a private soldier, that he might find his way out to 
India. He sailed in the French expedition of 1745. Know- 
ing Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, he set himself to Sanscrit, 
and such a study of the people as could best be made during 
long journeys on foot from Chandemagore to Pondichery on 
the east coast, and from Mah^ to Surat on the west coast. 
At Surat the support of the French government enabled him 
to fee Dustoor Darab, one of the most learned high priests 
of the Parsees, to instruct him in both Zand and Pahlavi, and 
to sell him manuscripts. Suspecting that he was being 
deceived, as later scholars like Wilford were, by the Brah- 
mans, he bribed other priests also, till he was satisfied as 
to the honesty of Darab. For six years, during which he 
collected a hundred and eighty MSS. in all the sacred 
languages of the country, he pursued his researches, and then 
he determined to settle at Benares for the composition of a 
work on the whole history, literature, and antiquities of India. 
The fall of Pondichery to the English arms forced him to 
return to France. He visited Oxford on the way, Where he 
laid the foundation of a quarrel with Sir William Jones, and 
so led the learned of Europe into the error, which Dr. Wilson 
was the first completely to dissipate, that Zand, instead of 
being the elder sister of the Sanscrit, was that monstrous 
impossibility — an invented or forged language.^ France 
honoured the scholar, as, since Colbert, she had always perse- 
cuted the soldiers and statesmen who would have given her 

^ At 80 late a period as the year 1856 Mr. Romer, an experienced Bombay 
civilian, who ought to hare known better, wrote a monograph with the title 
Zend : Is it an Original Language f Strictly Zand is the commentary on the 
Avasta or '* Word" of the Parsee scriptures, and hence the language of the 
commentary. Pahlaviy probably at first the language of the province of 
Pahlav, is the language of the Saasanian inscriptions. Pazand is applied to 
the purely Iranian versions of Pahlavi texts in Avasta or Persian characters. 
See Haug*8 Essays, second edition. 
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an eastern empire, and in 1771 he puhUshed his Zend-Avesta. 
The BeTolution drove him into that obscurity which alone 
was safety, and when he died in 1805 he was occupied on a 
new French edition of the Viaggio of his old rival Paulinus. 
A centory before, Hyde had published his learned apology for 
Zoroastrianism, in his Ststaria Rdigionis Veterum Persamm 
Eorumque Magorum, but he could not read the MSS. of which 
he professed to give a criticism. Du Perron's manuscripts, 
the dictations of Darab and the other priests, as still to be 
found in the National Library of Paris, and, above all, the 
two quartos of his Zend-AvesUiy became the stream from which 
all subsequent scholars drank, till the Danish Bask and the 
Scottish Wilson went to the fountain-head. 

In the course of a philological tour of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, the Scandinavian scholar Bask visited Bombay to study 
Zand. In 1826 he used the collection which he had purchased 
for the Copenhagen Library in the production of his small 
work on the age and genuineness of the Zand language. In 
that he justified by new proofs the conclusions of Paulinus 
and Du Perron as to its relation to the Sanscrit, but refused 
to follow the latter in his conclusions as to the antiquity of 
Zoroaster. For Bask was the first to make out the law of the 
transposition of sounds with which Bopp's name is con- 
nected. Five years afterwards Dr. Wilson, prompted by the 
scholai^s enthusiasm, but, along with that, by the more con- 
suming fire which inflamed all his life, thus wrote to the 
secretary of the Scottish Missionary Society, the first of his 
draft letters which we can find specially referring to the 
Parsees: — 

''BoMBAT, 24ih July 1831. • . • I have now regularly delivered a 
lecture on Systematic Theology on Wednesday evenings during the last 
sixteen weeks. My audience, which consists partly of Europeans and 
partly of Natives, has been respectable. Ten of my lectures were 
devoted to the consideration of the testimony which is afforded by the 
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light of Nature to the existence, attributes, and moral government of 
God ; and to the duty and destiny of man. Two of them were 
occupied in forming an estimate of the discoveries of the light of Nature, 
and in evincing the possibility and desirableness of a direct Eevelation. 
I am at present engaged in the consideration of the inquiry, Where is 
a direct Bevelation to be foimd ; and I have spent four evenings in the 
discussion of the claims of the Parsee religion. I have been requested 
to publish my observations upon it ; but I have agreed only to the 
present printing of such of them as refer to the "Vendidad Sade," 
which is the most authoritative work acknowledged by the followers of 
Zoroaster. I intend, Qod willing, to comply with the wishes of my 
firiends by preparing a work embracing an analysis of all the sacred 
books of the Parsis, a particular view of their religious history so far 
as it can be ascertained, and a description of their manners and customs. 
I have for a long time been prosecuting inquiries connected with these 
subjects ; and I have lately procured some documents which throw 
great light upon them. When I last wrote to you I had not the 
intention which I now avow ; but many circumstances have conspired, 
and especially the encouragement which I have received from some of 
my friends to whose judgment I bow with deference, the readiness 
of the natives to make communications to me — the probable useful- 
ness of the work in leading them to inquiry and in assisting future 
missionaries — which they have hitherto withheld from other Europeans, 
have led me to come to a determination on the subject. I have access 
to most of the books published in Europe which treat of the Parsees. 
There is one little work which I cannot find here which I should like 
to see. It is The Sacred Oracles of Zorocuter, published in Greek, at 
Amsterdam, in 1689. It is not considered genuine ; but some of the 
passages which I have seen objected to as inconsistent with the opinions 
of Zoroaster appear to me to be consonant with them. If you should 
see a copy advertised in any of the catalogues I shall feel much obliged 
to you if you will purchase it for me." 

It wa3 not till 1833 that there appeared the ComrnerUary 
on the Yamay or Parsee prayer-book, based on Neriosingh's 
Sanscrit translation, by Eugene Bumouf, whom we shall 
meet again as one of Dr. Wilson's correspondents. Nor was 
it till 1841 that the other Danish scholar, Westergaard, arrived 
in Bombay, where he was long Dr. Wilson's guest, and 
received that self-sacrificing assistance which enabled him to 
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give to the world the first complete edition of the still extant 
text of the Avasta, '' translated with a dictionary granunar, 
etc.," in 1852-54 There were two men in Bombay on Dr. 
Wilson's arrival who further stimulated him to vindicate the 
reputation of the capital in which most of the Farsees were 
to be found. Sir John Malcolm, in one of his earliest 
addresses to the Asiatic Society there, had declared that, in 
the first instance, Bombay must be specially looked to for an 
elucidation of the ancient ZoroastriaA faith. Mr. William 
Erskine, son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, and historian of 
Baber and Hoomayoon, had frequently contributed to its 
" transactions " papers on the ancient religion of Persia, which, 
indeed, had led the king of Denmark to send Professor Bask 
to India. 

The occasion of Dr. Wilson's first encounter with the 
Parsees was his publication in 1831 of a review of the work 
of Elisaeus on the History of Vartan and the Battle of the 
Armenians, containing an Account of the Heliffums War between 
the Persians and Armenians, translated by that accomplished 
Christian Jew, Karl Priedrich Neumann, who had just visited 
China, and who died at Berlin a few yecurs ago. It was 
necessary for the critic to give a very brief and general 
account of the religious works of the Parsees, and not without 
the hope that the statement would rouse some apologist on 
the other side. Two weeks after a Parsee appealed to the 
editor of the Sama^char, a respectable Goojaratee newspaper, 
to say whether, as the writer believed, the account of the 
Parsee religion was incorrect. ** Do the Shets," he asked, the 
respectable native gentlemen, "and those skilled in the 
knowledge of our belief, intend to say nothing in refutation?" 
The cautious editor declined the challenge for himself, but 
added, '' if it be thought advisable by the intelligent of our 
tribe, we shall give it a reconsideration." This led Dr. 
Wilson to acknowledge that he was the author of the review, 
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and to declare his willingness to publish whatever might be 
written in reply to it. " Tell me your whole mind. . . . You 
say that we reproach the Hindoo and Parsee religions, but 
we declare only what is true respecting them. We reason, 
but we use no violence. We enter into discussion that truth 
may appear, and we say to all, ' Inquire.' " The unhappy 
editor did not like the trouble of such rationalism. " Permit 
us, permit us to follow the road on which we have been 
travelling, for at last all roads meet in one point ; there is 
no Eedeemer of any," he said. " If our friend the writer, 
John Wilson (may the grace of God be upon him!), is 
desirous of drawing us into a discussion of this character, we 
plainly say to him that it is not suitable to us." But " if 
any pundit, religious officer, or intelligent person of one of 
the castes to which he has referred should fulfil his wish, we 
are perfectly indifferent in the matter, and feel neither joy 
nor sorrow." In the next number Dr. Wilson slew the slain 
delusion with the same kindly but uncompromising sympathy 
that marked all his relations with the natives, and not in 
vain. All native Bombay was talking of this new challenge, 
when a bold printer, who had issued the prospectus of another 
journal, promised to publish and circulate gratuitously all 
that should be sent to him on either side till he could estab- 
lish his paper. So Nowrozjee Mobed Darabjee — a mobed 
being the middle priest, as a dustoor is above him and a herhad 
below him — printed on excellent paper a series of pamphlets 
in royal quarto form. The champion of Zoroaster signed him- 
self, " Nauroz Goosequill," which he changed to " Swanquill," 
when he realised that he exposed himself to the jocular 
charge of being a goose. It was sometimes to Dr. Wilson a 
matter of doubt whether his opponent was in real earnest as 
regards much which fell from his pen. Goosequill's denial 
that the Bundeshne or Cosmogony, which Dr. Wilson had 
exposed, was one of the Parsee scriptures, brought down 
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upon him his co-religionists, and the most sacred of all, the 
Dustoor Ednljee Darabjee, who had translated it into the 
veraacular Groojaratee. Believing the would-be defender of 
Parseeism to be a Sadducee of the opposite sect of the Kad- 
mees, the high priest became a challenger in his turn. 
Goosequill was equal to the work of destruction, and exposed 
the puerile book in a style which astonished the community 
who had accepted it as a popular digest of their faith. It was 
not difficult for Dr. Wilson to intervene at tins stage and 
show that all his objections to the Bundeshne applied to the 
Vandidad. His reply covered sixteen chapters, which 
appeared in as many numbers of the Goojaratee paper, and 
these he afterwards condensed into a lecture on the Vandi- 
dad, which he delivered to both natives and Europeans, and 
published at their request. 

We find this account of his progress in Zand research in 
his great work on The Parsi JReligum, in which that lecture 
is incorporated, and the whole writings and system of the 
Farsees are submitted to a critical analysis : — 

" My remarkfi on the Vandidad were founded principally on the 
French tranidation of Anqnetil du Perron, published in 1771. ' From 
his version,' I observed, ' and with an occasional reference to the 
Qoojaratee translation and original [Zand], which I was enabled to 
inspect through the assistance of a learned Parsee, I have made an 
English version, to which I shall appeaL I have a considerable degree 
of confidence that, in all essential points, my quotations will be found 
correct' Since the publication of my lecture I have been enabled to 
devote considerable attention to the Zand language, the key to which I 
obtained in the interlineary Goojaratee Translation and Paraphrase of 
the late Frdmjee Aspandiiirjee, in the Commentaire $ur le Yofna of M. 
Bumouf, and Bopp's Comparative Qrammar of ihs Sanskrity Zand^ and 
Other LoMffuages, and by following out the philological inquiries which 
the language itself suggests. Though I have found that it is not 
difficult to improve upon Anquetil's version, I have also seen that, for 
the purpose of ordinary theological discussion, it is, generally speaking, 
sufficiently accurate. The principal object of my lecture is to prove 
that the Vandidad has no claim to be considered a divine revelation. 
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The position which I lay down respecting it I endeavour to support by 
the following remarks : — There are no proofs of its authenticity^ 
genuineness, or credibility. The Yandidad Sade is very defective as a 
rule of fEtith. The Yandidad robs God of all his glory, inasmuch as 
it represents the supreme Qod as inactive, as disr^ardful of the con- 
cerns of the universe, and as having surrendered the administration of 
affairs to Hormazd. The Yandidad gives a highly irrational account 
of the origin and operations of natural good and evil ; teaches and 
recognises the deification of the elements, and other inanimate objects ; 
gives an erroneous view of the natural state of man ; contains gross 
scientific blunders ; prescribes an immense number of absurd cere- 
monies ; ascribes an absurd power or influence to the ceremonies 
which it recommends ; represents ceremonial observances as more 
important than moral observances ; contains some passages directly 
opposed to morality : does not propose a reasonable scheme of salva- 
tion ; does not give a becoming accoimt of the future state. The 
doctrines of the Yandidad on the matters here adverted to are con- 
trasted throughout with those of the sacred Scriptures." 

Had not Gibbon, with all his desire to exalt Zoroastrian- 
ism at a time when his knowledge was necessarily imperfect 
and not derived from the texts themselves, confessed that 
'' in that motley composition, dictated by reason and passion, 
by enthusiasm and by selfish motives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture of the most 
abje<?t and dangerous superstition ? " 

The discussion was now anxiously taken up by the 
Parsee Sanhedrim, known as the Punchayat — etymologically, 
council of five — a body of from fifteen to twenty members, 
empowered by Gk)vemor Hornby in 1778 to deal with purely 
tribal offenders to the extent of beating them with shoes. 
The Dustoors attacked Dr. Wilson's lecture in the Jam-i- 
JaTTuhid, the reformers and Dr. Wilson replied in the Har- 
karah and Vartaman. The former adopted the position that 
the names of the dual principles of good and evil in the 
Zoroastrian system, Hormuzd and Ahriman, are purely para- 
bolical : that they have an esoteric meaning not intended for 
the ignorant, and that the childish and worse than Talmudic- 
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miracles ascribed to Zoroaster are as well authenticated as 
those .of Christ. One of Dr. Wilson's brief rejoinders con- 
tains tiiis passage, of striking significance in the light of the 
conversion of the two Parsee young men soon after : — 

'' ' It appears wondetful to the Zoroastrian that God should have so 
loved the world as to give his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him etkould not perish, but have everlasting life. If he 
will inquire into the evidences of Christianity, which are neither few 
nor small, he will find that what is wonderful in this instance is also 
true. If the Zoroastrian will reflect on the nature of sin he will 
perceive that it is an infinite evil ; that no efforts of his own can of 
themselves remove that sin which has been already committed ; and 
that, if salvation be obtained at all, it must be through the merit of a 
divine substitute. Christ, he will find on inquiry, delivers from the 
punishment of sin, and saves from the power of sin, all those who put 
their trust in his name. Men's works are imperfect in every case, and 
in many instances positively smful ; and if the Zoroastrian looks to his 
works for his acquittance, he will find himself miserably disappointed. 
The danger of trusting in our self-righteousness I have exposed at 
length in my lecture.' The Zoroastrian boastingly said, ' With regard 
to the conversion of a Parsee you cannot even dream of the event, 
because even a Parsee babe, crying in the cradle, is firmly confident in 
the venerable Zartusht' * The conversion of a Parsee,' I allow, * is a 
work too diflicult for me to accomplish. The conversion of any man is 
a work too difficult for me to accomplish. It is not too difficult, however, 
for the Spirit of God. It is my part to state the truth of God ; and it 
is God's part to give it his blessing.' " 

One of the Parsee apologists had appealed to the ZartusM 
Namah, or the History of Zoroaster by Zartusht Behram, as 
an authority for the alleged miracle that when the emperor 
heard of Zoroaster's birth, and unsheathed his sword to behead 
the child, his hand became benumbed and he was seized with 
convulsions. As Zartusht Behram, according to the date given 
by himself, wrote about the year a.d. 1277, his testimony to 
the reputed miracle is pronounced "not worth a cowrie.** 
Zartusht Behram, moreover, represents himself as "intoxi- 
cated " on the day between that on which he commenced and 

Q 
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finished his history. The word is mast, and the occasion is 
given as the feast of Aban, so that he must have referred not 
to inspiration but to a real debauch. Mr. E. B. Eastwick 
made the partly verse and partly prose translation, published 
in The Parsi Religion^ from Dr. Wilson's Persian copy of the 
Zartuakt Namah, upwards of two centuries old For some 
five years after these early attacks on Dr. Wilson's Yandidad 
Lecture the controversy almost ceased. 

But in 1840 a quarto of 268 pages appeared, bearing this 
title, " Tdlim-irZurtoos/U, or T?ie Doctrine of Zoroaster, in the 
Goojaratee Language, for the Instruction of Parsee Youths, 
together with an Answer to Dr. Wilson's Lecture on (the) 
Yandidad, compiled by a Parsee Priest" The avowed author 
was Dosabhoy Sohrabjee, a respectable Moonshee, well known 
to the native and European communities of Bombay. He 
confessed himself the hireling of the Parsee sanhedrim. He 
adopted the old line of representing Ahriman, the evil prin- 
ciple, as a mere personification of the evil qualities inherent 
in man, and the sacred fire adored in the Yasna ritual as only 
a centre of worship. His advocacy was soon disowned by 
the high priest of the large Basamee Beet, Dustoor Edal 
Daroo. Agreeably to the *' orders," and at the expense of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, he published the Maujazat-i-Zartoskti^ 
or, Hie Undoubted Mirojdes of Zoroaster, in 127 quarto pages. 
The author, who had lived for many years in a state of seclu- 
sion at the principal fire-temple, expounded the Zoroastrian 
faith to aid its followers in their discussions with the Jud-din 
or Gentiles. Dr. Wilson describes him as having to a con- 
siderable extent escaped the untoward march of intellect in 
his seclusion, but as most creditably preserving his temper. 

A third assailant of the Yandidad Lecture, in the same 
year, 1840, was one who signed himself Kalam Kas, and pro- 

^ As Dr. Wilson pointed out to the Dustoora, the correct form is either 
Hanjazat-i-Zartusht, or Maujazat Zartushti 
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posed a series of questions under the title of Nirang-ha. So 
stupid was he that some of the respectable Parsees begged Dr. 
Wilson not to hold them responsible for the writer's ignorance. 
The fourth attack, in English as weU as Goojaratee, was the 
ffadte-Oum-Sahan, a guide to those who have lost their way^ 
written by Aspandiarjee Framjee in 1841, at the special 
request of a rich Shet, Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, Esq. Of this 
last Dr. Wilson remarks — 

** Its appeals to the Zand writings are pretty numerous, but the 
translations and interpretations made of them are much more inaccurate 
than those of Anquetil du Perron, on which, nine years ago, when I 
published the pamphlet on which its animadversions are made and 
before I devoted myself seriously to the study of the Zand, I was 
ahnost wholly dependent for my knowledge of the sacred books of the 
Parsees. The author, when he finds my ai^guments insuperable, gene- 
rally retreats, like Dosabhoy, into a parabolical sanctuary, which his 
imagination has called into being as a dernier place of resort for 
Zoroaster and his foiled followers. In the ruins of this sanctuary, if 
I mistake not, he has found a place of sepulture.** 

This is a fair illustration at once of the stage in Zand 
scholarship reached in 1841 by Dr. Wilson, of the keen yet 
well-tempered strokes which he dealt at error which debased 
man and sought to dishonour God, and of the tactics of his 
priestly assailants. It was not as a scholar however, but as a 
Christian apostle, that, as we have before seen, he rejoiced to 
reuse and to engage in the controversies which should let in the 
true light. Hence, believing it " manifestly desirable that the 
Parsee system should be exhibited in the light of Christianity, 
and '' as he modestly expresses it, " with a view to aid in this 
attempt," he left as a legacy to India when illness drove him 
home at the close of 1842, and he presented to his native 
country and to Europe, his greatest work ''The Parsi 
Eeugion : as contained in the Zand-avasta, and propounded 
and defended by the Zoroastrians of India and Persia, Un- 
folded, Refuted, and Contrasted with Christianity." The 
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volume, long since out of print, was published by the 
AmQiican Mission Press of Bombay from the first Zand and 
Pahlavi metallic types cast in the East. The Rev. Dr. Allen 
sent forth from the foundry of that Press for Western India, 
as Carey, Marshman, and Ward had produced at the Seram- 
pore Press long before for all India and China, the first metal 
types for the regeneration of the East. But it was in 1778 
that the earliest critical student of Sanscrit, the Bengal 
civilian Charles Wilkins, cut with his own hand the types 
from which the elder Halhed's Grammar was printed, and 
then a set of Persian types. " He gave to Asia typographic 
art," may weU be written on the tomb of Wilkins, the friend 
of Sir William Jones. 

The Parsi Religion soon brought down on its author, as 
we shall see, the highest honours of most of the learned 
societies of Europe, while the lofty honesty, unalterable kind- 
liness and even warm affection of its author for the Parsees as 
individuals, established his position more firmly than ever in 
Bombay. Dr. Hyde's Latin work, on the other hand, pub- 
lished more than a century before, though very much an 
apology for Zoroastrianism, was so ill received that he is said to 
have boiled his tea-kettle with nearly the whole impression. 

In 1833 the " Zoroastrian " controversialist had taunted 
Dr. Wilson that the conversion of a Parsee was not to 
be even dreamed of. In 1835 the central college of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was opened by 
Dr. Wilson, then the only Scottish Missionary in Bombay, 
and in 1839 three Parsee students made there spontaneous 
and veiy solemn statements previous to receiving Christian 
baptism. This was the result of Dr. Wilson's work, and 
especially of the Yandidad Lecture ; and this accounts for the 
sudden outburst of controversy against it. 

Dhunjeebhoy Nowrojee was sixteen years and a half old, or 
six months beyond what was supposed to be the legal age of 
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discretion. His mother was living, and his nearest male 
relative was an uncle. Hormasdjee Pestonjee and Framjee 
Bahmanjee were above nineteen ; the former was married and 
the father of one child. The case occurred in the island of 
Bombay, within the jurisdiction of the purely English law 
as administered by the Supreme Court and English barrister 
judges. The most suspicious or hostile could allege no such 
motives as worldly gain or advancement, for the youths belonged 
to the best families and were the most intelligent in the college. 
Altogether, whether we look at the position of the converts, 
at the character of their teachers, or at the conceited intoler- 
ance of the community who believed that a change of 
religious belief from the doctrines of Zoroaster was as im- 
possible as it would be impious, it was well that the question 
of religious toleration and civil liberty should thus be tried 
for the first time in the history of British India and of Asia. 
Very slowly had the Court of Directors been compelled 
by the public voice of England through Parliament to 
concede, first in 1783, English tribunals with jurisdiction over 
all within the Presidency cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, and then in 1813 completed by the Charter of 1833, to 
withdraw the restrictions which prevented the ministers of the 
Christian faith alone from peaceably preaching and teaching. 
Now, six years after that charter, and four years after Lord 
William Bentinck had taken the first step to protect 
Christian converts from the loss of all their property as well as 
their families, and the Court of Directors had issued orders 
that its Government should no longer support Hindoo temples 
and Muhammadan mosques, — which were not obeyed — it 
fell to Dr. Wilson to vindicate the civil and religious rights 
of the natives of India above sixteen years of age. The 
similar cases that have occurred since, in the Supreme or High 
Courts, as well as in the ordinary territory subject to Indian 
law, have raised issues of greater moment, and have been on 
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the whole attended with less scandal than are involved in 
the occasional suits between Boman Catholics and Protestants 
in this country, as to the rights of conscience of minors. In 
spite of urgent appeals from both Christians and non-Chris- 
tians to the Government of India for a declaratory la^ on the 
subject, jurists like Sir Henry Maine have not found it 
possible to go beyond the English precedents, which leave it 
to the judges in each case, after examination of the minor, to 
decide what is the age or stage of discretion short of sixteen. 
Unhappily, in states like Mysore, where English precedents 
are not recognised, oppression of the most atrocious kind may 
take place without a remedy, as in the case of the well 
educated woman, HuchL And, even before the Queen's tri- 
bunals there may be a failure of justice from an ignorance of 
procedure in the lower courts, as in a more recent Lucknow 
instance, that of the widow Keroda. But in the Dhuiy eebhoy 
trial the age of sixteen was passed, and it only remained for 
the judge to satisfy himself of the fact. Then too, as in so 
many other instances, the defeated bigots, for so they must 
be called while aU allowance is made for parental caste and 
superstitious feeling, carried off and vilely treated Framjee, 
so as effectually to prevent his baptism, though not to alter 
his convictions. 

Dhunjeebhoy was not the first Parsee who had sought 
baptism. Like all the Scottish missionaries Dr. Wilson kept 
inquirers longer under observation and instruction than those 
of a more ritualistic custom think it right to do, thus present- 
ing an extreme contrast to the wholesale baptism of crowds 
by Xavier as described by himself in his letters. Dr. Wilson's 
official communications to Dr. Brunton thus tell the story : — 

"Bombay, 6^ October 1838. — On the 9th of last month, after I 
had administered the ordinance of baptism to two children of the con- 
verts, I had the satisfaction of enrolling in the list of catechumens the 
names of five new candidates for admission into the Church — ^two 
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Muflsalmans, one of whom is a Sayad, or reputed descendant of 
Muhammad ; two young Catholic Armenians, and one young Hindoo. 
A Paisee, the first who has intimated his wish to be baptized in Bom- 
bay, appeared along with them, but I declined to allow him to come 
forward at present on account of his very partial knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and my ignorance of his character. I have been obliged, for 
reasons which will immediately occur to you, to give him shelter in my 
own house ; but respecting his case in a spiritual point of view, I am 
not yet able to express a favourable opinion. A short time will pro- 
bably cast some light on his feelings and motives. I have reason to 
believe that he is a fair specimen of a considerable class, whose connec- 
tion for some time past with the Zoroastrians has been maintained 
more by the strength of their social arrangements than by regard to 
their religious tenets and practices.'' 

"Irt November 1838. — ^You will be deeply interested to learn, 
what I rejoice with trembling to state to you, that there are several 
hopeful symptoms of the true conversion to God of one of the most 
advanced and promising Parsee pupils of our institution. He morning 
and evening reads the Scriptures and prays with Johannes Essai, our 
Armenian monitor ; and he has expressed to me his wish to be baptized. 
He gives a very simple and satisfactory account of the origin and pro- 
gress of his impressions and convictions. Were we now to receive him 
into the Church he would immediately be removed from our care and 
protection. By remaining in his present position he is exposed to 
many temptations, and he will be in danger when his views and 
feelings become known to his relatives. A gracious Providence may 
soon enable us to come to a decision respecting his case. When an 
open step is taken there will be a great commotion among the Zoroas- 
trians, of whose pride and power you can scarcely fonn an idea. 
They are mightily incensed at present on account of the man whose case 
I mentioned to you last month; and they have, alas! succeeded in 
frightening him into heathen compliances. 

" You will see, I doubt not, in the English papers, the declaration 
of war against Afghanistan and Persia. It is not my province to 
make on it any comment I only express the hope that the covenant 
of offence and defence entered into with Runjeet Singh will ere long 
prove &vourable to the introduction of the Gospel among the inde- 
pendent Sikhs." 

" *Iik May 1839. — Intelligence of these defections from the faith 
of Zarthust having spread among the native community, the clouds 
began to gather. Our first concern, of course, was the personal safety 
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of our dear children in the iaith ; and we lifted up our hearts in prayer 
that they might be preserved from all danger. On the evening of the 
28th of April they were all with me in the mission-houae, Ambrolie, 
engaged in devotional exercises; and Hormasdjee and Framjee on 
parting with me said that they had great apprehensions as to their 
treatment by their connexions. I offered them an asylum should they 
see reason at any time to place themselves under my protection. 
Dhunjeebhoy remained with me to assist me in examining some 
Qoojaratee manuscripts, and as it was too late for us when we had 
concluded our business to proceed to my bungalow on Malabar Hill, 
where we have generally slept since the commencement of the warm 
season, and where Dhunjeebhoy had been staying for some days with 
the view of assisting one of our friends in her studies, we mercifully 
resolved to rest in the mission-house. All was quiet during the night, 
but the morning showed too plainly that the elements had been put in 
motion by the fears and alarms of the £Eunilies more immediately con- 
nected with the youth. One messenger came after another calling on 
Dhunjeebhoy to return to his friends ; and one attempt after another 
was made to decoy him from my roofl Different bands b^;an to col- 
lect near my premises, and different persons were seen to be on the 
watch. We were informed that there was great consternation among 
the Parsees in the Fort ; and we had the most serious apprehensions 
about Hormasdjee and Framjee, who lived in that locality. When they 
were at their height the former made his appearance with a man car- 
rying his clothes, and declared that he had heard that Framjee had 
been put under restraint by his friends, and that he himself had made 
a narrow escape. I had scarcely given him the promise of protection 
when two Parsees rushed into the room in which he was sitting, laid 
violent hands upon him and me, and attempted to carry him off by 
force. My domestics had some difficulty in overpowering them, but 
we ultimately succeeded in freeing my house from their unlawful 
iatrusion. 

" The baptism of Dhunjeebhoy took place under the protection of 
the European and native police,' on the evening of the 1st of May. . . 
Hormasdjee was baptized by me in the mission-house on Sabbath 
last ... On the preceding Saturday I was served with a writ of 
habeas corpus with reference to Dhunjeebhoy, and a rule niti with 
reference to Hormasdjee. The a£&davits which I lodged apparently 

^ Mr. Forjett, the Police Commissioner, states the circumstances of this 
and subsequent cases fairly, in his recent book. Our Jteal Danger in India. 
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completely upset the design of our adversaries, but as they solicited 
time to answer them my counsel consented. The case will again be 
heard in about eight days. Thousands of pounds have been subscribed 
to distress us, and if possible to destroy our glorious cause ; but our 
righteousness will speedily shine forth clear as the noon-day. 

'' Of our appearance in Court, the following is a correct notice from 
the Bombay Times : — ' Since our last the case of the Parsee youths who 
have abandoned the religion of Zoroaster and embraced Christianity 
has continued to grow in importance and serious interest A second 
youth, Hormasdjee Pestonjee, aged nineteen, was baptized on Sunday 
(5th May) in the Scotch Mission-house. There were few Parsees pre- 
sent ; but this was not the consequence of apathy, for on Friday last we 
understand a meeting of the members of the Punchayat and some of 
the leaders of the Hindoo community was held at the house of Framjee 
Cowasjee for the purpose of deliberating upon the extraordinary crisis 
which they consider as impending on their respective creeds, and con- 
certing measures to avert it. We understand the following to be the 
result of this and previous meetings. In the first plaecy all the Parsee 
boys have been withdrawn from the General Assembly's and all other 
missionary schools, and a decree has been passed by the Punchayat 
forbidding any parent or guardian, under pain of utter outlawry from 
the Parsee religion and society, ever to send a child to any educational 
establishment with which missionaries are connected, or where the 
Bible is read. Secondly^ a fund is to be raised to establish in the Fort 
an opposition school, where religion is to be excluded. Thirdt/y^ a 
petition is in course of preparation to the British Parliament, praying 
that no more missionaries may be permitted to come out to India, or, 
if permitted, that they be strictly prohibited from any attempts at 
proselytism, and a sum has been appropriated for the purpose of sending 
one or two European gentlemen to England to advocate this petition. 
Lastly f the leading Hindoos of the place have been prevailed on to 
join this league against the missions, and negotiations have been opened 
with the Muhammadans for the same purpose. A writ of habeas 
corpus, issued last week to Dr. Wilson to produce the person of 
Dhunjeebhoy Nowrojee, one of the youths recently baptized, aUeged 
to be a minor, was returnable on Monday morning at eleven o'clock, 
and the court-house was crowded by Europeans and Parsees to hear the 
result The Chief -Justice sat in chambers. The Advocate -General 
and Mr. Montriou appeared on behalf of the youth's uncle, to claim 
custody of his person, and at their side were arranged the members of 
the Punchayat, and all the principal Parsees and Hindoos of the island, 
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most aiudonB for the success of his application. Mr. Campbell appeared 
for Dr. Wilson, who brought into Court the two youths, Dhunjeebhoy 
Nowrojee and Hormasdjee Pestonjee, and stated in his return to the 
writ that he exercised no restraint over them, but that they of their 
own accord sought protection in his house, not deeming their persons 
or lives safe among their own relatives and countrymen. The Advocate- 
General requested time to prepare counter affidavits to disprove the 
assertions regarding the danger which Dhunjeebhoy would be exposed 
to if restored to his uncle's custody, and other matters contained in 
those now read. The Chief-Justice granted till Friday, or, in case that 
were not sufficient, till Monday next ; and ordered that, in the mean- 
time, Dhunjeebhoy should be at liberty to go where he chose ; any 
attempt to interfere with his liberty would be punishable, not only by 
the ordinary process before a jury, but, if circumstances render it 
necessary, summarily as a contempt of Court. Dhunjeebhoy on this 
came forward, and, in the face of all that was powerful, wealthy, 
venerable, or dangerous among his own countrymen arrayed against 
him ; the dignitaries of the Punchayat expressing a calm condemnation 
of his conduct, and a thousand other Parsees betraying scorn or hostility 
in their looks, he modestly and firmly declared his determination to 
remain with Dr. Wilson. The appearance of this youth is singularly 
interesting ; a more ingenuous or happy countenance ^e have never 
seen ; and while we fuUy appreciate and allow for the natural feelings 
of anger which his countrymen must feel at his renunciation of their 
ancient iaith, and the still bitterer regrets which his relations must 
suffer from a step which in their view estranges for ever a once beloved 
youth from their society, we could not behold his conduct in this try- 
ing crisis without being strongly imi^essed with the moral elevation 
which distinguished his position. As soon as the Court rose Dr. Wilson 
walked down with the two Parsee youths to his carriage. The crowd 
made a rush upon them, but as several European gentlemen were 
present they were allowed to enter the carriage. As soon as the door 
was closed a Parsee put his head in and said, ' Dhimjeebhoy ! your 
mother will come and dash out her brains at your feet, and then you 
and these missionaries will be liable for her murder.' As soon as the 
carriage attempted to drive off several of the Parsees caught hold of the 
wheels and endeavoured to stop it ; on its moving on the whole Parsee 
mob followed, shouting out, ' «i20, kill ; ' a few called out to the others 
' stop, don't pursue the carriage, don't act fools ; ' but many declared 
loudly they would willingly sacrifice their own lives in order to take 
Dhunjeebhoy's. In these violent proceedings, however, none of the 
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respectable Parsees joinecL In noticing this fact, so creditable to these 
latter gentlemen, we take the opportunity to express a hope that they 
will use their influence to calm the excitement of their poorer country- 
men, and impress them with the dangerous consequence of breaking the 
law or attempting anything against the persons of the converts. They 
have a perfect right to withdraw their children from the mission schools 
—to establish other schools — to petition Parliament if they choose. 
These are perfectly legitimate means, and, while they confine themselves 
to such, no one can blame them, — but any attempt at violence to the 
persons of the converts or the missionaries, without producing the 
slightest good, will only lead to a violation of the law and a collision 
with the authorities, whose duty it is to punish such violation. For 
our own part we would respectfully suggest that the wisest and best 
plan in regard to these youths is to let them foUow their own wishes, 
and consider them as no longer belonging to their community. What 
are three youths among 40,000 Zoroastrians, that for their sake the 
peace of the whole should be endangered 7' 

** The number of our pupils on our roll the day before the disturb- 
ance was 285. The attendance yesterday was 76. The Parsees with- 
drawn amount to 104. Not one is left ; but to-day a youth asked 
admission. A very interesting young Persian pupil from Shiraz has 
been led to take the decided step of asking baptism in consequence of 
what has occurred. Two very promising Armenian youths, to whose 
case I shall afterwards aUude, were admitted into the church along 
with Hormasdjee." 

'^20ih May 1839. — Notwithstanding all the wrath, persecution, 
bribery, and perjury practised by our opponents — of which the enclosed 
affidavits will give you too sure evidence — a decision has been pro- 
nounced in our iavour on the writ of habeas corpus commanding me 
to bring up the body of Dhimjeebhoy Nowrojee ; the rule niaif in 
the case of Hormasdjee Pestonjee, has been abandoned by the parties 
in whose behalf it was granted, without a hearing; and both the 
interesting converts are now living under my protection, in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of all the means of grace which are fitted to 
enlighten, comfort, strengthen, and purify their souls. 

" The judgment of Sir John Awdry, you will perceive, decidedly 
acquits me of 'the imputation of clandestine proceedings;' and less 
than this it could not possibly have done. In common with the whole 
Christian community of Bombay, you will be grieved to observe that 
in the conclusion of his verdict he has expressed himself so indefinitely 
regarding the effects of intrusting the education of youth to our charge. 
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What, I doubt not, he intended as a mere statement of his opinion, 
suppoiing himself^ for the moment, to hold the princijdts of a Partee, 
has been constraed and held np by many of them as an expression of 
his own yiew of the right and wrong of the change of religions prin- 
ciple ; and the most injurious effects, which I am sure no man will 
more regret than Sir John himself^ will, I fear, be the consequence. 

" We now clearly understand that all questions connected with the 
personal liberty of the Parsees will.be determined, within the bounds of 
the island of Bombay, by English law and not by Hindoo law or their 
own variable customs ; and we are &r from being sorry to find that 
this will be the case. The writ of habeas corpus, as in the prosecution 
now closed, will secure the liberty even of minors when in danger ; the 
only circumstance which would lead us to interfere with the parental 
control, is actually proved. Another form of prosecution, at the 
instance of the minors themselves, wOl secure for them the right of 
choosing gnardians after the age of fourteen years. No very great 
difficulties will, we tmst, be experienced connected with other transac- 
tions in which we may be afterwards engaged. Our dispensation of 
the ordinance of baptism, in any case, must of course stand on moral, 
and not on legal, grounds, which we see vary in the case of Hindoos, 
^lussulmans, and Parsees. When we see that the Holy Spirit has per- 
formed His work in any soul, we must not refuse to acknowledge it by 
declining to baptize in Hu name, and that of the Father and the Son. 

** We have had some tidings, on which we think we may depend, 
of Framjee Bomanjee, the other dear convert whom the Parsees 
succeeded in apprehending. On the morning of the 29th of April he 
was carried before some of the members of the Parsee Punchayat, who 
used all their influence to induce him to renounce Chiistiamty. That 
he yielded neither to the threats nor promises which were addressed to 
him, is proved by the fact that when he returned to his father's resi- 
dence all the female members of the household were heard beating 
their breasts and making lamentations as if he had died. It is said 
that a few days ago he was removed from Bombay, and sent imder a 
convoy along the road to Nowsaree, in the south of Goojarat ; and that 
at Banganga he was tied to a date tree and cruelly beaten. I am just 
about to dismiss a trusty messenger in search of him ; and it is not 
improbable that, if necessary, I myself may go in disguise to the place 
where he is said to be. He has completed his nineteenth year, and 
appeared to be much under the influence of divine truth.'' 

The Hon. Mr. Farish was interim Governor, and because 
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of his Christian character and work as a private citizen, he 
also became an object of suspicion and attack. In a letter 
to Mr. Poynder, Dr. Wilson thus defended him from mis- 
representation: — "Although the Hon. Mr. Farish would not 
shrink from the responsibility of any of his acts as a private 
Christian, it so happens that he took no share whatever in 
the instruction of the Parsee converts ; that his class in the 
Sunday School, which met^ in the Town Hall before he was 
Governor, has consisted entirely of professing Christians ; and 
that the troops were call^ out by the Government on the 
requisition of the superintendent of the police, who very 
properly considered his civil establishment inadequate to the 
preservation of the peace." Sir Charles Forbes laid all the 
papers in the case before the Court of Directors, which trans- 
mitted them to Sir James Rivett Camac, the new Governor. 
He was rash enough to declare, on landing at Bombay, that 
he would give neither official nor private countenance to 
educational or ministerial labours calculated to interfere with 
the native religions. Dr. Wilson personally experienced from 
him, as from all the Governors, " much politeness and atten- 
tion," and hoped that a knowledge of the country and its 
needs would make him a successor worthy of Sir Robert 
Grant, whose sudden death had added private as well as 
public sorrow to Dr. Wilson's many cares in the year 1839. 
Anticipating an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council against Sir John Awdry's judgment, and 
desirous that the question should be debated on its merits in 
both Houses of Parliament. Dr. Wilson submitted the papers 
to Lord Glenelg, the worthy son of Charles Grant, and Lord 
Bexley, and to Sir G^rge Sinclair and Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, 
members of the House of Commons. Meanwhile poor Framjee, 
after being kept for weeks under restraint by the Mobeds of 
Nowsaree, was allowed to return to Bombay, with the con- 
fession that they could not break his attachment to Christ 
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tianity. There lie was strictly watched, so that he could not 

even write. At last, seven months afterwards, writes Dr. 

Wilson to Dr. Bninton — 

'* I had an interview with Framjee Bomanjee. He had secreted 
himself in a cellar below our Institution, and took means to call my 
attention to him. Our conversation lasted about an hour; and I 
received from him a particular account of all the treatment which he 
has received, and of his present feelings and purposes connected with 
Christianity. His perils are imminent; but he says that, through 
God's grace, he will yet enter the Church. He conveyed to me some 
special warnings, and I fear that there is too good ground for them. 
One of the sons-in-law and a nephew of Framjee Cowasjee, one of our 
principal persecutors, occasionally visits me as a professed inquirer. 
His case I do not yet understand. There are several very influential 
Parsees here, in whose friendship I have every confidence ; and they 
will give our Institution their aid as soon as they can do so with safety.** 

The Parsee panic spread to Poona, whither Dr. Wilson 

went for rest, and Mr. J. Mitchell's mission-school there was 

also emptied for a time. The course which the Punchayat 

finally resolved on was the most foolish they could have 

selected. An appeal to the Privy Council would have raised 

and settled many still undecided questions of importance as 

to minors, discretion, and the age of majority under English 

law and for non-European British subjects, which must have 

led to wise legislation, and have prevented subsequent and 

still existing cases of persecution and hardship. But, as is 

usual in such cases, they sought and found an English officer 

to take payment as their agent in London, and they caused 

to be drawn up a document which soon proved so notorious 

as the Anti-Conversion Memorial, that it was scouted by 

every newspaper in India save their own. 

''Bombay, *7th October 1839. — Before I left Poona I received a 
confidential letter from Bombay, informing me that some of the Parsees 
were husily employed in the preparation of a memorial addressed to 
the authorities in India, praying them to ' take measures to put a stop 
to the rapid innovation of the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
natives now attempted to be made by the missionaries,' and complain- 
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ing in the most umneafiured language of all gentlemen in the Com- 
pany's service, who, either in their public or private capacity, have 
aided in the conversion of the people. On my return to Bombay I 
have found the intelligence to be correct; and having observed various 
illegal efforts in the course of being made to impede our operations, I 
have remonstrated against them through some influential oi^gans, in the 
kindest and at the same time the firmest terms which I c«uld employ. 
Amongst other observations which I have made, I have said of the 
persons to whom I refer, * They ought to remember that the right to 
propagate reHgion, by doctrine and moral suasion, is an essential part 
of religious liberty, as weU as the right to practise religion. They 
onght to see that it is philanthropy and not selfishness, which leads 
Christians to desire their conversion, and to spend so much of their 
worldly substance, and mental enei^, and spiritual anxiety for the 
accomplishment of the object While they see no violence or deceit 
resorted to to effect a change of faith, they should avoid the practice, 
or threat, or appearance of it, to secure a maintenance of present 
belief.' My appeal, in the different forms in which it has appeared, 
will, I doubt not, accomplish good. Other measures we have been 
required to adopt 

<< The last overland mail has brought most important communica- 
tions from the Court of Directors on the subject of the conversions, the 
proceedings in the Supreme Court, and the part taken by Mr. Parish's 
government for the preservation of the peace. These, by a particular 
favour, which of course must not be publicly alluded to, I have been 
permitted to see, and I am most happy to inform you that, though 
decided .efforts for explanation and defence are incumbent upon us, the 
probable issue will not be even temporarily hostile to our progress. 
The foundation of the Despatch of the Court is a letter from Sir 
Charles Forbes to the Chairman, inclosing the disgraceful and outra^ 
geous representation which was forwarded to England by the Parsees. 
The despatch approves of the measures adopted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for the preservation of the peace ; expresses the confidence of the 
Directors that Mr. Parish did nothing inconsistent with the mainten- 
ance of neutrality during -ihe pending of the trial; solicits an 
' explanation of the charges of the Parsees relative to his aUeged bribing 
and decoying of the youth ; and recommends the servants of the Com- 
pany to be careful in the use of their legitimate influence in the con- 
version of the natives, lest their efforts should be misrepresented." 

To the Anti-Conversion Memorial, after several months 
canvassing and misrepresentation, the Parsee priests ob- 
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tained the signatures of only 2115 persons, who professed to 
ask Gk)vemment to prohibit the establishment of missionary 
schools, to fix the age of discretion for all natives at twenty- 
one, and to deny to such natives above twenty-one as might 
become Christians, wife, children, and heritable property, 
while finiflg them for the support of the families thus to be 
denied them* Sir James Rivett Camac's Bombay Govern- 
ment, and Lord Auckland's Government of India, neither 
favourable to Christian missionaries, fell back on the position 
of neutraUty, which would have been impregnable if the 
Bishop of London had not in the previous session of Parlia- 
ment shown, amid the applause of th6 Peers, that the East 
India Company was neutral only to Christianity, while still 
saluting idols and administering temple and joiosque 
revenues. The Bombay Government pointed out the incon- 
sistency of the Parsees' request with their professed desire for 
education. The GU)vemment of India declined to pass enact- 
ments at variance with Lord William Bentinck's Begidation 
7 of 1832, with the rights of civil and personal liberty, and 
the principles of the British Parliament. Dr. Wilson's duty 
was difficult ; he had to enlighten British opinion, but above 
all to reason in the spirit of the very toleration for which he 
pled with the misguided leaders of the Parsees. He did both 
in an able resimi^ and exposition of the principles and the 
custom of toleration in British India, which may still be read 
with advantage side by side with the noble state-paper on 
the same subject which the now venerable Lord Lawrence 
wrote after the close of the Mutiny of 1857, when he was 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. 

In a brief Journal, kept for a few weeks at the end of this 
conflict^ we obtain these glimpses into the daily life of Dr. 
Wilson, whose indomitable courage and vigorous constitution 
enabled him to pass through depression and sickness, stiU 
aboimdlng in the work of his Master. 
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<* 2d June 1839. — CouBiderably indispoeed. Letter to Mr. Little on 
the improyement of the death of Mr. Oraham. Preached at the Poors' 
AejIuiii. Examined the male boarders of the mission. Read acconnt 
of the persecutions in Persia, given by Socrates and Theodoret, etc 
Visited twice the house of Baf, the convert, to administer medidne and 
pray. Confined a good deal to my conch. 

** Aik, — ^Attended the examination of the BycuUa Schools, where 
Sir James Camac delivered his maiden speech, which, as feir as missions 
are concerned, was very unpromising. When I heard him uttering 
great swelling words of -vanity on this subject, which he does not 
understand, I thought of Him who has on his vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, ^ King .of kings and Lord of lords," and felt 
that our cause was safe, even though all the powers and princi^wlities 
of earth and hell were to combine against it. Attended the Institution. 

^ hth, — Attended the Institution. Delivered an address in Marathee 
to my domestics and 40 girls of the Schools, in connection with the death 
of one ol the boardsis of the School for Poor and Destitute Native 
OirlSy which took place in the morning ; and delivered a lecture on the 
Testimony to the Divinity of Christ furnished by the Old Testament 
The girl was six year» old, and distinguished for her intelligence. 
When I told her to trust in and pray to Christ, she nodded assent, 
while tha little taars xoUtfd down her cheeks. Her disease was cholera. 

" 6^. — Mi^oh distiessed ; but obtained some relief after visiting 
Malabar OifT. 

^ ^tkt — ^AttendeA t^ public levee of Sir James Camac, because I 
view it a doty to render him official respect, and because I have no 
wish to nurse bis prejudices against missionaries. Visited my SLsters 
'at Malabar Hill, who comforted me much in my afflictions." 

On the 2Scl March 1840, Dr. Wilson thus reported :— 

'^ The offending parties have suffered so much from the universal 
rebuka of their European friends, and they have been so seriously 
remonstmted with by their legal advisers (especially by a gentleman 
Vho lately arrived fropi England with the view of giving them any 
assistance which their circumstances might justly claim), that they 
are understood to have resolved for the present to resort to no ulterior 
measures calculated to give us offence, or to interfere with the observ- 
ance of the sacred principles of religious liberty. Some individuals, 
indeed, have gone so iSar as to declare that they have all along 
dinented from the measures which have been adopted to give us 
distress, and attached their names to the adverse documents solely 
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